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We have perused this volume with very mixed emotions. It has 
afforded us ample gratification, as exhibiting the life and labours 
of a most extraordinary man; and it has filled us with melan- 
choly, as it discloses the spirit of division which, if we may judge 
from the tenor of this work, is now threatening to rend the vitals 
of the whole Methodistic system. We have no sort of delight in 
contemplating these elements of discord. Confusion, divergency, 
and gradual decomposition, we verily believe to be the natural 
fate of Separation. Dissent is born to this sort of trouble, as the 
sparks of fire fly upwards. But foul befal that Churchman who 
can look upon the fulfilment of this destiny with feelings of satis- 
faction. Any man, with the scantiest resources of judgment and 
sagacity, might predict such an issue. But if his heart be right 
with God, or with man, instead of rejoicing in the accomplish- 
ment of his prophecy, he would be prompted to exclaim, with the 
sorrowing priest of Anathoth, “ O that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears!” And, of all the families of Dissent, 
there assuredly is no one better entitled to the sympathies of 
Churchmen than the Communion of John Wesley. It is a mise- 
rable thing to see Ais people running into the broad-and beaten 
ways of anarchy and confusion. His own heart would bleed, if 
he were now living, to behold such sights. And Churchmen 
though we be, our heart bleeds at the thought of what he would 
have to endure, if he could witness the spirit which seems now to 
be abroad among them who call themselves by his name. 

To what peculiar division of the Wesleyan body the author of 
this volume may belong, we really are not competent to inform 
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our readers. One thing, however, is abundantly clear,—that the 
ground he stands upon is very different from that which was ori- 
ginally occupied by John Wesley. It is notorious that, for a 
considerable time after the first foundation of Methodism, there 
‘was no service in the Wesleyan meeting-houses during the time 
of divine service in the Church;* and, further, that the Liturgy 
of the Church of England was generally adopted in the Wesleyan 
worship. Let us, then, endeavour to imagine the countenance, 
and the feeling, with which the founder of Methodism would 
peruse such passages as the following:—Having spoken of the 
Methodist Society of Dublin, so long ago as 1790, as “ rent 
with disputes” relative to the question of separation from the 
Church, the writer continues thus: “ The Dissenters, it appears, 
‘ submittted quietly to the imposition of the Church service, the 
“ discord lying between Churchmen and Churchmen. ‘The ob- 
“ject on both sides was to prevent a separation from the Church, 
“ But while some thought that the introduction of the Liturgy 
“would have this eflect, others attributed to it an opposite 
* tendency. Many of the most wealthy and influential members 
“ of the society were of the latter party, and they withdrew their 
countenance and support.” Adam Clarke, it appears, was 
among those who thought that the use of the Liturgy tended to 
separation. He afterwards, however, became convinced that the 
use of the Liturgy “ was the most effectual way to keep the 
‘society attached to the spirit and doctrines of the Church, and 
“ that in opposing it, he fell into the greatest ecclesiastical error 
* he ever committed, and one which he deeply deplored for many 
“ years.” But then, says his biographer, “ Mr. Wesley himself 
“© was hardly a more bigotted Churchman than Mr. Clarke ; and 
* yet he (Mr. Clarke) lived to see the day when, in nearly all the 
* Methodist chapels, service was performed, during church hours, 
“ without the apology of using the Laturgy.”—p. 111. 

‘The character and demeanour of Clarke’s associates in this 
affair were, according to his representation, by no means such as 
to fill him with delight and confidence. He tells us that they 
afterwards ‘* separated from the Methodist Society, and set up a 
** spurious and factious connection of their own, under the name of 
“ Primitive Methodism—a principal part of which was to deprive 
* the original connection of its chapels, to divide its societies, to in- 
“ gure us finances, and to traduce both its spiritual and loyul cha- 
“racter.” And he adds, that they had “ neglected him, though 
“he was on their side; and that though he and his family had 
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nothing but affliction and distress while they remained in Dub- 
‘¢ lin, that party neither ministered to his distresses, nor sympa- 
“ thised with him in his afflictions.”—p, 1153. es 
From this very disagreeable exhibition of jealousy and strife, it 
is manifest that ever since the departure of John Wesley, the 
question of Methodistic Churchmanship has been one source of 
bitter contention among his people. ut there is more abundant 
proof behind. In our notice of the Life of Richard Watson, we 
expressed our inability to comprehend what can be meant by those 
Methodists whe, like Richard Watson, speak of themselves as no 
theoretic Dissenters. It now appears that there is a class of 
Methodists whe experience precisely the same difficulty! 


“There are persons,” says the author of the volume now before us, 
fond and foolish enough to persist in maintaining that the Methodists 
are not Dissenters. It would be amusing, if it were not disgusting, to 
witness their fawning attachment to the Establishment, which, until its 
present hour of adversity, never manifested towards them any other feel- 
ing than that of implacable hatred. They will act wisely to distrust any 
show of friendship which she may now make. She was formerly as 
gracious to other sects of Dissenters, but as soon as they had served her 
turn, she cast them off, and evinced towards them even greater enmity 
than before. Nor is she changed since that time. So long as she re- 
tains her predominance (for, thanks be to God, and to the laws of tole- 
ration, she is not dominant), so long as by union with the state she is 
invested with exclusive privileges, she will not scruple to do whatever 
she can that she has done before. But at the same time that the 
Methodists turn a deaf ear to the smooth speeches of sleek Churchmen, 
they must keep a vigilant eye upon the motions of those of their own 
ministers and brethren, who indignantly disclaim the appellation of Dis- 
senters, and continually strive to ape the Establishment. The Methodists, 
beyond all question, have been Dissenters ever since they were formed 
into a distinct and self-dependent community. They may have been 
less active in evincing their dissent than other denominations; but of the 
fact that they are Dissenters, no sane or candid man can doubt. Mr. 
Wesley himself was a Dissenter long before his death. If the Church 
had been in possession of an efficient discipline, he would have been de- 
posed on account of his irregularities. When Mr. Irving indulged in 
practices contrary to the established usage of the Church of Scotland, he 
was tried, and being found guilty, was deposed; while Mr. Armstrong, 
his Church-of-England lieutenant, was simply forbidden by the Bisho 
of London to preach in any consecrated buildiug within his lordship’s 
jurisdiction. Mr, Armstrong thus retains his gown; but will any one 
(except himself) maintain that he is not a Dissenter, simply becanse, 
through the laxity of discipline, he has not been formally ‘ unfrocked ?’ 
Even considering the Methodists as an emanation from the Church, 
which is granting too much, yet may she say of them, ‘ Though they 
went ont from us, they are not of us:” and were the followers of Mr. 
Wesley to seek a re-union with the Establishment, they would soon find 
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themselves in the predicament of the ‘ fox without his tail ;” for if ever 
the Methodists were identical with the members of the Establishment, 
they have at least irrecoverably lost the distinguishing appendages ot 
Charchmansbip.”—pp. 113, 114. 

We have before expressed our earnest wish that all sorts and 
conditions of men should speak out, relative to the preservation or 
demolition of the Church, purely im order that the Church may 
know who are her friends, and who are her adversaries. Above 
all, we have called upon the Wesleyans to be open and free- 
spoken. At the time when we did so, we were little aware that 
any class or section of that body Aad spoken out with the free- 
dom, aud, we must add, with the acrimony, betrayed in the pas- 
sage we have here extracted. Of course we have no fault to tind 
with the mere freedom of the above manifesto. And as for its 
acrimony, We contemplate it rather in sorrow than in anger. We 
were in hopes that the vulgar trash about “ sleek Churchmen” had 
been well nigh banished from the thoughts and speeches of men 
who make profession of Christianity in all its purity and meek- 
ness, and that rhetoric of this poor and despicable cast had been 
turned over to the service of the mfidel and destructive faction. 
Alas! we find that we have egregiously deceived ourselves; for 
here we have the biographer of Adam Clarke degrading himself 
by writing about the clergy, much in the spirit of the caricature- 
shops. ‘The caricature-shops, indeed, only labour in their voca- 
tion, when they represent the functionaries of the Church as a 
tribe of “* gorbellied knaves.” But what would John Wesley say 
to wretched calumny hke this, in the mouth of one of his own 
followers!) What would Adam Clarke say, could he now behold 
the memorial of his labours disgraced by this coarse and shallow 
nonsense! George Whitefield, it is true, in the earlier period of 
his career, was mm the habit of being facetious upon the “ downy 
doctors of the Establishment,” but, in process of time, Whitefield 
himself became as sleek and downy as any doctor of them all; 
and then, savs he, [ found that 1 must speak of downy doctors no 
more. With regard, therefore, to all such critics of the Establish- 
ment as the author of this book, we have only to say, as Cesar 
said of Cassius, “ would they were fatter. Yet we fear them 
“not.” We wish them to be in as good case as George White- 
field in his sleekest days; and this purely for their own sakes: for 
then they could not, for very shame, expose themselves by talking, 
hike low and hackneved scribblers, about the s/eehness of eccle- 
Stastics. 

There are other manifold indications, scattered through this 
work, from which it may clearly be collected that there is a set of 
Wesleyans—how numerous we know not—who are Dissenters in 
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theory, in feeling, and in practice,— Dissenters with heart, and 
mind, and soul, and strength. For instance, in 1810, we are in- 
formed, Adam Clarke was zealously engaged in the promotion of 
a plan for a new edition of the London Polyglot Bible. Fora 
time all appeared in train for a successful issue, and some of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal entered warmly into the project. 
« But, alas!” says the author, “ like nearly all improvements 
which are entrusted to the care of our Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
“poral, it fell through between them.” —p. 185. Again; in a 
letter to Mr. Speaker Abbot, on presenting him with a copy of 
his notes on Genesis, Adam Clarke had expressed himself as 
follows :— 


“Tam sure they, the notes, are in perfect consonance with the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, and the constitution of Great Britain; 
the first of which I most conscientiously acknowledge as constituting the 
true Christian creed; and the second, as comprehending a code of the 
Wisest, most just, and impartial laws, which man ever received, or by 
which any nation has ever yet been governed. Both these subjects, 
when any opportunity has presented itself in the course of my work, I 
have rejoiced to present to my readers in their own light, in order to ex- 
cite their gratitude for such inestimable favours, and to lead them to 
prove this by a conformity of their lives to the doctrines in their creed, 
and a conscientious obedience to the laws of their country.”-—p. 186. 


This compliment to the Church and State of England was not 
to be endured without remark; and the biographer accordingly 
subjoins the following very courteous annotation:—“ J¢ ts not 
every one that will estimate the favours of the Church Establish- 
“« ment at so high a rate.” Again; we are informed that, in 1829, 
Dr. Clarke presented a volume of his Sermons to the Bishop of 
London, accompanied by a letter; touching which letter his bio- 
grapher delivers himself thus:—‘*'The material part of this curi- 
‘‘ous letter we will lay before the reader, premising, that while 
‘*‘ the writer had an undoubted right to call himself a member of 
“the Church of England, if it so pleased him, it is to be regretted 
“that he condescended to apologize, even to a bishop, for preach- 
“ang without episcopal ordination, at the same time that he de- 
“ clared the great Head of the Church himself had laid upon him 
‘ the necessity of committing such an act of presumption.”— pp. 
292, 295. One instance more. In page 304 we find the biogra- 
pher of Adam Clarke writing as follows: —“ It has been seen that 
“« Dr. Clarke delighted to evince his attachment to the Church of 
England. This propensity has not been lost sight of by the 
apologists for the abuses and corruptions of that unscriptural 
and inefficient institution, who have seized with avidity on every 
sentence in which the Doctor betrayed his partiality for its 
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“ formularies. But charity suggests that such a man as he could 
“ not approve the adulterous connection between Church and State, 
of exalting the ministers of Christ to temporal dignities, or of 
many other evils which result from these. With this caveat we 
lay before the reader a letter, in w hich, at the request of a cor- 
respondent, Dr. Clarke gave his opinion on the much abused, 
and, as we think, unscriptural rite of Confirmation.” —p. 304. 
And why, it may be asked—why is it that we produce and ex- 
pose these symptoms of what we will not call malicious enmity to 
the Church, (for, being reviled, we will not revile again), but of 
inveterate prepossession to the disadvantage and dishonour of the 
Chirch? We reply, then, in the first place, that we produce 
them, not with any design of grafting upon them an apology for 
the Church; for this we might be well content to leave in the 
hands of men who are still after the own heart of John W esley, to 
say nothing of the gigantic champions of our own communion. 
Still less do we produc e them for the purpose of heaping con- 
tempt and obloquy upon the heads of any, who, in the exercise of 
their honest judgment, may be impelled to declare the Church 
unscriptural and inefficient, and to denounce what they call the 
connection between Church and State, as adulterous and corrupt. 
Vor, undoubtedly, they, who are under the influence of such per- 
suasions, have a right to put forth the strongest expressions o1 
their opinion whic h may be compatible with Christian gentleness 
and candour. Our sole object in dwelling for a moment on such 
things, is this, that the faithful and devoted members of the 
Church may not give themselves up to a strong delusion, but ma 
perceive and know that too many among those who went forth 
from us, are now not of us,even in the most qualified sense of the 
words, but are swelling the ranks of our most inflexible and deter- 
mined enemies. We hold it to be extremely important that there 
should be no mistake about this matter. And there can be no 
mistake about it, if intelligent Churchmen will but look watch- 
fully and intrepidly upon the signs of the times. We really must 
say for the very miscellaneous powers which are now arrayed 
against us—-Papists, Sectarians, Infidels, Anarchists—that they 
have, at this present time, but scanty recourse to stratagem or 
ambuseade, ‘Their hostility: is open, and onw ard, and proclaimed 
with a trumpet note, which rendereth no uncertain sound. They 
come down to meet us upon the plam; and measureless indeed 
will be their contempt for us, if we should fancy ourselves able to 
discover, amid the clangor and the dim, a single | tone which speaks 
of peace. They evide ntly contemplate nothing less than what 
may be called a stand-up fight, Aud for such a tight must we be 
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prepared; though not in reliance on the arm of flesh, or on carnal 
weapons. And our cry must be—may God speed the right! 

But we must now turn from the biographer to a much more 
interesting and important personage—the subject of his memoir, 
Dr. Adam Clarke. The place of Clarke’s birth was Moybeg, an 
obscure village of Ireland, in the county of Londonderry. He 
was born in the year 1760, or 1762. He came of a reputable 
but decayed family. His father was reduced to the necessity of 
keeping school at Maghera, and here it was that Adam received 
the first rudiments of his education. His religious feelings were 
awakened, at the early age of six years, by a conversation between 
himself and a fellow-pupil, on the dreadful nature of eternal 
punishment. Among the earliest of his eccentricities, was an 
implacable antipathy to men with “ big bellies.’ In his horror 
of obesity he was not outdone even by Lord Byron himself. He 
was thrown into an agony of alarm by the vaticination of some 
village prophet, that he would be addicted to the bottle, and be- 
come enormously abdominous, Immediately on being apprized 
of this dire augury, he retired into a field, and fervently prayed 
that he never might be like Pearce Quinlin, a neighbour of his 
‘father’s, and, as it appears, a formidable specimen of corpulence. 
In this instance the prediction helped, not to fulfil, but to defeat 
itself, ‘The bottle never gained the slightest dominion over Adam 
Clarke; and although towards the close of his life his person be- 
came somewhat portly, its dimensions were never sufficient to 
save the credit of the prophet. 

It seems that the faculties of Adam were naturally slow. The 
drudgery endured by him in his progress through Lily’s grammar 
was most appalling. ds in presenti, more especially, threw him 
into despair.. ‘The derision of his school-fellows at length roused 
him from his lethargy. He made a desperate and sudden effort ; 
and, thereupon, “ felt as if something had broken within him,” 
All difficulties were then laid low in a moment. The jeers of 
his companions, he said, fell on his mind like sparks on gun- 
powder: they produced an instantaneous and irresistible explo- 
ston, which scattered every impediment to the winds. 

His father, we find, was under the necessity of resorting to 
agriculture in aid of the meagre profits of tuition. It became a 
schoolmaster, however, to till the earth after a classic fashion: 
and the Georgics actually formed his manual of husbandry. It 
appears that Liber et Alma Ceres were not imsensible to the 
plous attentions of the devotee: for, strange as it may be thought, 
his crops, in spite of the Georgies, if they were not better, were, 
at least, no worse than those of his neighbours. ‘This mixture of 
pursuits had the effect of making Adam familiar both with raral 
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imagery and occupation, and with the beauties of © the finest 
poct that ever yy Nevertheless, he did not disdain the 

‘legendary lore” Tom Thumb, and Jack the Giant-killer. 
On the contrary, io sane ascribed “ to his knowledge of their 
‘contents the acquisition of a literary taste, and of a ‘firm belief 
‘in spiritual agency !” "The Story of Troy was equally protita- 
ble ; for it impelled him to invoke the spirit of Hector, and 
he ped to convert him, from a timid child, to a courageous lad. 
Nay, the study of magic had its charms ond its uses for Adam 
Clarke. He plunged into the murky depths of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s occult philosophy; aud actually became the terror of 
midnight depredators, who were constrained, by apprehension of 
his spells, to leave the premises of his father unrifled and un- 
molested. As every thing in the magic art was to be done in the 
fear of God, there was nothing in the mysterious craft to alarm his 
conscience. On the contrary, he was satisfied that the pursuit 
was highly commendable, vatil he found himself rebuked, and 
taken aback, by Matth. vi. 82,235; a passage which made him 
tremble lest he should be numbered among them who, having 
done many wonderful works in the name of the Lord, would, 
nevertheless, have their portion among the workers of imiquity. 
He accordingly abandoned the pursuit of the occult science ; 
though he could not altogether shake off his passion for the mar- 
vellous. He revelled, without restraint, in scenery of the Arabian 
Nights; a book to wisiaih he confidently traces his fondness for 
onental history and literature. 

And here we pass over a vast deal of, what appears to us, ex- 
ceedingly nugacious disquisition, relative to the perilous tendency 
of this sort of superstitious education. ‘To be sure, no man In 
his right wits would ever think of gravely recommending a similar 
course of discipline to the ge erality of children, But the mind 
of Adam Clarke was a very peculiar mind. ‘“Phings, that might 
have spoile ‘dan ordinary understanding, did but htile injury to 
his. ‘The case ts simply this,—that, purely by accident, his 
intellect and his heart were rather irregularly educated ; but that 
the evil, for the most part, was transitory, the good permanent, 
Tom Thumb,— Hector of Troy, — Cornelius Agrippa, —all 
helped, som ete or other, to ft him out of the smoke and stir 
of the quotidian world. ‘They filled his soul with unearthly as- 
pirations, which, as he advanced in years and knowledge, found 
their appropriate direction. He may, undoubtedly, have de- 
ceived himself, when he fixed on these ’ studies as the proximate 
causes, which brought out the principle of religion, and called it 
forth into life and action. But this imagination, erroneous as it 
was, can hardly be sufficient to fix upon him the charge of 
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“ mixing up idle romances with the work of the Divine Spirit.” 
The utmost that can be justly said of him, with reference to his 
odd fancies, is, that, in his maturer days, he ought to have per- 
ceived that the contents of his “ juvenile library” were very un- 
likely instruments for the Divine Spirit to work withal. 

The parents of Adam Clarke were, both of them, religious ; 
but they were of different communions. His father was a Church- 
man, his mother a Presbyterian. From the one, Adam imbibed 
a decided preference for the Church; from the other a spirit of 
profound, but austere and somewhat gloomy devotion, At an 
early period of his youth, the spiritual light within him suffered a 
disastrous eclipse. According to the custom of the country, he 
attended a singing-school, where he received instruction in sacred 
music. Unfortunately, the teacher added the accomplishment of 
dancing to that of psalmody. ‘The effect of this upon Adam was 
exceedingly fearful. He grew fond of company, and impatient 
of controul; contracted a passion for fine clothes, and a mortal 
hatred for hard work. This lasted for two years. At length, 
however, he burst from the circle of this enchantment; and, ever 
after, looked back with bitter indignation upon the seduction 
which had enthralled him. From that moment, dancing was set 
down by him as “ an unmixed moral evil.” Now, here, we have 
a striking example of the process, by which the most innocent 
gaieties and recreations of life find their way into the prohibitory 
index of many a sincere and ardent professor of religion pure and 
undefiled, An individual finds that he has been perilously en- 
snared by inordinate indulgence in some favourite amusement or 
other; and, straightway, he concludes that the same atnusement 
must be ruinous to the religious feelings and principles of every 
man, woman, and child in Christendom! If Adam Clarke found 
this sort of recreation fatal to his holiness and peace, he, most 
unquestionably, did right to give it up, never more to be resumed, 
This was the way with Samuel Johnson. He could be abstemi- 
ous, but not temperate; and therefore he left off wine. But he 
did not denounce wine as a mortal poison. Such, however, was 
not, altogether, the way with Adam Clarke. He left off dancing, 
indeed; but he could not rest content without declaring the prac- 
tice of dancing to be an abomination, ‘ Let who will plead for 
it,” he said, “ f know it to be evil, and that only.” For ourselves, 
we are no advocates for dancing, or for any other worldly pursuit 
or pastime under heaven, when it threatens to become a passion. 
And, to say the truth, we do not know that we should be very 
profoundly afflicted, if all the dancing masters in the creation were 
to drown their kits, “ deeper than did ever plummet sound.” For 
the purpose of training the limbs, we could be almost content to 
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accept, in their stead, the services of the drill-serjeant. But of 
this we feel perfectly assured, that there are multitudes of Chris- 
tian youths and maidens, whose virtue is as little endangered by 
the occasional and moderate use of dancing, as it is by the salu- 
tary exercise of riding on horseback, 

Adam had, some time after, two narrow escapes of a descrip- 
tion very different from his recent moral deliverance. He was 
once very nearly killed by a fall from his horse. ‘The accident 
for a time deprived him of sense. His recovery was effected by 
bleeding ; but was so far beyond expectation, that he, himself, 
was, afterwards, in the habit of speaking of it as the almost 
undoubted effect of a special providence, and, moreover, as an 
indication that he was reserved for some momentous destiny. 
“ Had L not been designed,” he would say, “for matters of great 
‘and high importance, it 1s not likely, m the ordinary course of 
* nature, “that I could have survived this accident.” It is curious 
enough that it should never have occurred to Adam Clarke, that, 
if all men who have ever survived stunning, by virtue of copious 
phlebotomy, had been reserved for ** matters of great and high 
‘* importance,” the history of the world would have been prodigi- 
ously more crowded than it is, with great and overruling charac- 
ters. But this was one of the peculiarities of the school of 
Wesley; whose biography is prodigally ornamented with spectal- 
dies of this description, His next escape was still more remark- 
able; so remarkable that it never, mm the slightest degree, lost its 
hold on his recollection; so remarkable, that, as late as the month 
of March, 1852, he introduced a lengthened recital of it into a 
sermon preached in the City Road Chapel, in behalf of the Royal 
Humane Society. The particulars are somewhat curious, and 


worthy of insertion, As he approached the close of his discourse, 
he brought in the following narrative : 


*“* T said I was acquainted with some of the principal originators 
of this Society, and I need not say 1 was well acquainted with Dr. Let- 
som. I will tell you a story relative to that good man.—“ Doctor,” said 
1, “ you have been very much conversant with every thing respecting 
the Royal Humane Society. You have been now long engaged in that 
work, and you and your friends have been principally active in carrying 
on its provisions and plans and management, and dispersing its blessings 
throughout the land. Pray, what does your experience, Doctor, teach 
you respecting the state of those that evidently have been dead, and 
would have continued under the power of death, had it not been for the 
means prescribed by the Royal Humane Society? Have you ever found 
any that were conscious of the state into which they had departed?” 

‘1 have never found one,” said he. “ Not of all those that have been 
revived, to your own knowledge, that were dead as to all human appear- 
ance, where the heart had ceased its pulsation, the lungs no longer 
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played, the blood no longer circulated, and there was every evidence that 
the person was finally deceased?” He again answered, “ No.” “ Doe- 
tor,” continued I, “ I have not been so long conversant with these 
matters as you have been; but my experience in things of that kind has 
led me to different information. 1 knew a person that was drowned ; 
and that person, to my own knowledge, had a perfect consciousness 
during the whole interim, and also declared many things concerning the 
state through which he passed.” ‘* But was the person drowned?” said 
the doctor. ‘* Yes,” said I, “‘ completely drowned. I have no doubt 
of it whatever.” ‘ Had you the testimony from himself?” he inquired. 
“T had, sir.” “ Could you trust in him?” ‘ Most perfectly.” And 
then, assuming an attitude he was accustomed to assume when making 
anxious inquiry respecting any thing, he said—‘ I should wish to 
have the examination of that person.” I looked him steadfastly in the 
face, and I said “* Ecce homo! Coram quem queritis adsum! 1 am the 
very man that was thus drowned!” He arose immediately. ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “ what were the circumstances?” ‘ I will tell you them sim- 
ply,” said 1: ‘‘ I was a fearless lad, and I went to the shore of a fine 
river that pours itself into the Irish sea, riding a mare of my father’s. I 
was determined to have a swim. I rode the mare, and we swam on till 
we got beyond the breakers entirely ; but, when we had got over swell 
after swell, and were proceeding still onward to the ocean, the mare and 
myself were swamped in a moment. I was soon disengaged from the 
mare; and, as | afterwards found, she naturally turned, got ashore, and 
went plodding her way back to home. In a moment, I seemed to have 
all my former views and ideas entirely changed, and I had a sensation of 
the most complete happiness or felicity that it is possible, independent of 
rapture, for the human mind to feel. I had felt no pain from the mo- 
ment I was submerged ; and at once a kind of representation, nearly of 
a green colour, presented itself to me; multitudes of objects were in it, 
not one of them, however, possessing any kind of likeness or analogy to 
any thing I had seen before. In this state, how long I continued, He 
only knows who saved my life ; but so long did I continue in it till one 
wave after another (for the tide was coming in) rolled me to the shore. 
There was no Royal Humane Society at hand; I believe the place is not 
blessed with one to the present day. The first sensation, when I came 
to life, was as if a spear had been run through my heart. I felt this 
sensation in getting the very first draught of fresh air, when the lungs 
were merely inflated by the pressure of the atmosphere. I found myself 
sitting in the water, and it was by a very swelling wave, that I was put 
out of the way of being overwhelmed by any of the succeeding waves. 
After a little time, | was capable of sitting up. The intense pain at my 
heart, however, still continued; but I had felt no pain from the moment 
I was submerged, till the time when my head was brought above water, 
and the air once more entered into my lungs. I saw the mare had passed 
along the shore, at a considerable distance ; not as if afraid of danger, 
but walking quite leisurely. How long I was submerged, it would be 
impossible precisely to say; but it was sufficiently long, according to my 
apprehension and apy skill 1 now have in physiology, to have been com- 
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pletely dead, and never more to breathe in this world, had it aot been for 
that Providence which, as it were, once more breathed into my nostrils 
and lungs the breath of this anumai lite, and 1 became once more a living 
soul.” And at the space of threescore years you have this strange phe- 
nomenon before vou—the preacher before the Roval Humane Society.’ 
As the reader bas anticipated, the doctor tuunded upon this extraordinary 
narrative a very powerful and successful appeal on behalf of that noble 


To this we cannot forbear to add another narrative produced 
by the biographer, tu iilustrate and confirm that of Adam Clarke. 
[t is the case,” he says, “ of a lady who formed one of a party in 
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“ Lord, Lord, methought what pam it was to drown ; 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ' 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes!” 

Never having been drowned ourselves, we can undertake to 
pronounce no opinion upon the physical question imvolved in the 
above history. We can state, however, that we have heard a 
gentleman declare, that, when a boy, he once anderwent the pro- 
cess of drowning; that is, he remaimed im the water till he had lost 
all recollection. He spoke of the period which preceded the 
suspension of his senses, not, mdeed, as an interval of delight 
and exstacy,—but, decidedly, as an imterval of ease and compo- 
sure. And we distinctly remember that he spoke, like Adam 
Clarke, of a sort of green expanse before his eyes,—a prospect 
not easily to be descmbed, but altogether of a gentle and plea- 
surable appearance. 

With regard to the question put by him to Dr. Letsom, it does 
not appear to us that the narratiwe of Adam Clarke determines 
anything, either one way or the other. He tells as that, mmedi- 
ately on his submersion, be tound himself in a condition mexpres- 
sibly blissful. How long this state continued, he does not 
fess to know: but he is confident that it dui continue oil the 
moment of his being cast ashore, and feeling as if his heart had 
been transprerced with a spear. Now if this account be correct, 
it us by no means certain that life, and sense, and consciousness, 
were, even for an imstant, interrupted. He may have remained 
submerged for too short 3 Ime to suspend animation. And, as 
for the sudden “ change of ciews and ideas,” of which he speaks, 
it may have been a phvsical effect of the strange clement upon 
his whole nervous system. [f, however, bis description of the 
matter was, in part, gusta-en— which will appear probable 
enough, when we recollect the confusion naturaily incident to 
such 4 crisis |—there might save been 2 period of suspended con- 
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pletely dead, and never more to breathe in this world, had it not been for 
that Providence which, as it were, once more breathed into my nostrils 
and lungs the breath of this animal life, and 1 became once more a living 
soul.”’ And at the space of threescore years you have this strange phe- 
nomenon before you—the preacher before the Royal Humane Society.’ 
As the reader has anticipated, the doctor founded upon this extraordinary 


narrative a very powerful and successful appeal on behalf of that noble 
institution.” —pp. 25—27. 


To this we cannot forbear to add another narrative produced 
by the biographer, to illustrate and confirm that of Adam Clarke. 


* It is the case,” he says, “‘ of a lady who formed one of a party in 
the pleasure boat, which, a few years ago was run down by the Fox 
cutter, whilé cruising off the Isle of Wight, and is related by Mr. Jones, 
the ingenious author of a ‘ History of the Waldenses,’ and other works, 
he having received it from the lady’s own lips. Her husband was saved. 
‘ As for myself,’ said she, ‘ I went plump down to the bottom of the sea, 
and was for some time completely under water. I had time enough for 
reflection, and I well remember what my reflections were. Convinced 
that my end was come, my first thoughts were, “* Was I in a fit state to 
die?” ‘This was no pleasant subject to me. I had often heard it said, 
that drowning was the most desirable of all deaths ; and I had full proof 
of the fact ; for never shall I forget the harmonious sounds which seemed 
to fill my ears, and the ecstatic feelings of which I was the subject ; m 
sensations and impressions were indescribably delightful. I had time 
also to recollect having been told by some one, that, if I fell into the 
water, there were two things of the last importance to attend to; one 
was, if possible, to keep my head above water, and the other to kee 
playing with my hands as I had seen a little dog do with his fore-feet, 
when thrown into a pool. I began playing with my hands; my silk 
dress became buoyant; I rose rapidly to the surface; and there, by per- 
severing in the same course, throwing back my head, and paddling with 
my hands, | supported myself from sinking, until the boats had time to 
put off from the shore, and I was picked up. The space of time that I 
was kept in this state, could not be less than fifteen minutes.’ This 
(adds Mr. Jones) is a brief narrative of the incidents attending that me- 


lancholy catastrophe, and the whole goes to justify the points insisted 
on by Dr, Clarke."—p. 27, 28. 


And, that nothing may be wanting to the credibility of the ac- 
count, the author adds ; 


“The compiler of these pages can add his own testimony to those of 
Dr. Clarke and the lady. He, too, was once saved from drowning in the 


Old Drain at Hull, and distinctly remembers the pleasurable sensations 
which he felt while under water.” —p. 28. 


From all this we may reasonably conclude, that Shakespeare 
never had the pleasure of being drowned. Otherwise he never 
would have put into the mouth of Clarence, the words, 
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“ Lord, Lord, methought what paiz it was to drown ; 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes!” 

Never having been drowned ourselves, we can undertake to 
pronounce no opinion upon the rescraee question involved in the 
above history. We can state, however, that we have heard a 
gentleman declare, that, when a boy, he once underwent the pro- 
cess of drowning; that is, he remained in the water till he had lost 
all recollection. He spoke of the period which preceded the 
suspension of his senses, not, indeed, as an interval of delight 
and exstacy,—but, decidedly, as an interval of ease and com 
sure. And we distinctly remember that he spoke, like Adam 
Clarke, of a sort of green expanse before his eyes,—a prospect 
not easily to be described, but altogether of a gentle and plea- 
surable appearance. 

With regard to the question put by him to Dr, Letsom, it does 
not appear to us that the narrative of Adam Clarke determines 
anything, either one way or the other. He tells us that, immedi- 
ately on his submersion, he found himself in a condition inexpres- 
sibly blissful. How long this state continued, he does not pro- 
fess to know: but he is confident that it did continue till the 
moment of his being cast ashore, and feeling as if his heart had 
been transpierced with a spear. Now if this account be correct, 
it is by no means certain that life, and sense, and consciousness, 
were, even for an instant, interrupted. He may have remained 
submerged for too short a time to suspend animation. And, as 
for the sudden ‘ — of views and ideas,” of which he speaks, 
_ it may have been a physical effect of the strange element upon 

his whole nervous system. If, however, bis description of the 
matter was, in part, mistaken—(which will appear probable 
enough, when we recollect the confusion naturally incident to 
such a crisis)—there might have been a period of suspended con- 
sciousness, previous to his reaching the shore, and being restored 
to life. And of this period he might well lose all reckoning, or 
account; for an interval of total unconsciousness, whatever may 
be its length, shrinks into a point of time. An age of profound 
and dreamless slumbers would be but as a single moment in the 
computation of the awakened sleeper. In his estimate, it would 
produce scarcely a perceptible disruption of the thread of his ex- 
istence. For any thing, therefore, that certainly appears to the 
contrary, Adam Clarke may have been, for some time, in a state 
of suspended sense and animation; and this, notwithstanding the 
interval between his submersion and his recovery may have seemed 
to him, on recollection, to have been a period of entire conscious- 
ness, free from all interruption or discontinuance. 
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It was in 1777 that Adam Clarke, then a mere stripling, joined 
himself to the Methodists. But he did not imstantly find the 
glorious liberty, and the peace which passeth understanding. At 
let igth, however, the hour arrived in which the pearl of great 
price, which he had earnestly sought, ‘ was to be freely given to 
him of God.” —_ He was, one day, working i in the field, and bow- 
ing beneath the two burdens of bodily toil and mental anguish, 
His distress was such as to produce, at last, an entire prostration 
of physical strength. ‘The heavens seemed to be as brass over 
his head: when “it was suggested to him to pray to Christ.” He 
did so,—and then the heavens were suddenly opened, and mercy 
came down upon him, as it were ina shower. ‘The following 1s 
his own description of the change :— 


“ « A glow of happiness seemed to thrill through his whole frame : all 
guilt and condemnation were gone. He examined his conscience, and 
found it no longer a register of sins against God. He looked to heaven, 
and all was sunshine ; he searched for his distress, but could not find it. 
Ife felt indescribably happy, but could not tell the cause: a change had 
taken place within him, of a nature wholly unknown before, and for 
which » had no name. He sat down upon the ridge where he had 
been working, full of ineffable delight. He praised God, and he could 
not describe for what; for he could give no name to his work. His 
heart was light, his physical strength returned, and he could bound like 
a roe. He felt a sudden transition trom darkness to light, from guilt and 
oppressive fear to confidence and peace. He could now draw nigh to 
God with more confidence than he ever could to bis earthly father: he 
had freedom of access, and he had freedom of speech. He was like a 
person who had got into a new world, where, although every object was 
strange, yet each was pleasing; and now he could magnify God for his 
creation, a thing he never could do before! Oh! what a change was 
here! and yet, lest he should be overwhelmed with it, its name and its 
nature were in a great measure hidden from his eyes.’’"—pp. 33, 34. 


Without stopping to speculate, as to how much of all this may 
reasonably be ascribed to nervous excitement, how much to the 
power of that heavenly element which b/oweth whither it listeth,— 
we shall content ourselves with stating the undoubted fact, that, 
from this moment to the day of his dissolution, the life of Adam 
Clarke was one continued course of Christian benevolence and 
purity, and of almost apostolic labour. It is, further, very re- 
markable, that the day of his spiritual deliverance, according to 
his own account, was the day of his intellectual elevation and en- 
largement: or, as it is expressed by his biographer,-- “ he never 
“manifested much quickness of apprehension, or expansion of 
“ mind, until he had entered into the liberty of the Sons of God.” 
But, after this crisis, the difficulties of the authors he was study- 
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ing melted away in a surprizing manner; and he was able to learn 
more in a single day, than formerly in a whole month. He now 
felt, in short, that all his literary pursuits were sanctified, and that 
the blessing of God rested upon them; and it may easily be be- 
lieved that, under the influence of this persuasion, he would feel, 
as it were, “a pinion lifting every limb.” 

About this period of his life, he was troubled with a very odd 
mental complaint,—a morbid regard for truth! His veracity be- 
came so intensely scrupulous, that it actually amounted to a disease, 
He was afraid of speaking lest there should be in his speech some 
grain or atom more or less than the fact. He endeavoured to frame 
his statements and assertions with the same precision that Shylock 


was ordered to observe in cutting the pound of flesh. He utterly 


abjured the language of positive assertion. No ancient academic 
ever dealt so obstinately in probabilities. ‘ He believed that he 
“had done this—and he thought that he had heard that”—was the 
utmost that could be extorted from him, even when speaking 


of matters, respecting which no waking man but himself could 


have been otherwise than in a state of the soberest certainty. His 
memory and his senses he treated as altogether unworthy of 
credit. “ Bishop Berkley might have traversed the globe without 
“ finding so promising a disciple.” His powers of recollection, 
—as if in resentment for this unnatural want of confidence,— 
seem, at least, to have well-nigh deserted him. He prayed fer- 
vently and long; but his devotions ended without leaving any 
trace upon his mind,—and so, he prayed again! Sometimes he 
left undone what he had been desired to do; at other times, he 
returned to do over again what he had already done. One of the 
Methodist preachers, before whom he laid his pitiable case, 
treated him as a madman, or as one likely very soonto go mad. It 
would, perhaps, have been more judicious in the good man to 
advise some improvement in the diet of his spiritual patient: for 
it appears that Adam had then reduced himself nearly to a ske!e- 
ton by a pernicious course of abstinence. ‘ Sharp misery had 
‘worn him to the bone.” And there is no knowing what havoc 
starvation may make with the mental, as well as the corporeal, 
faculties. ‘There can be little doubt that he had greatly weak- 
ened and injured both by his absurd austerities. By repeated 
efforts, his memory was partially recovered from this strange pa- 
ralysis. But it never was restored to its original capacity and 
retentiveness. For this, however, Adam Clarke,—(who was as 
great an optimist as Bernard Gilpin)—was rather thankful than 
otherwise. ‘The defect compelled him to divert his attention 
from words to things, and to cultivate, more assiduously than ever, 
the higher faculties of his mind. And this,—as he himself tells 
us,—he did with so much success, and with such a marvellous 
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acquisition of self-confidence, that, though he had preached per- 
haps five thousand sermons, he never knew before-hand a single 
sentence which he should utter! 

In 1782, Adam was “ called to preach the word of God.” The 
evidence of his call, was, that some time before, he had besought 
the Lord to direct him to a passage of Scripture, as a subject for 
meditation, and that, on opening the Bible, the first words which 
met his eye were the following,—e have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain; that whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father, in my name, he may give it you. His 
parents were vehemently averse to his self-dedication; and his 
mother threatened him with her curse. On this, Adam had re- 
course to prayer, and then all difficulty vanished. His mother 
declared herself persuaded that God had required of her to give 
up her son to His work, and, in the strength of this persuasion, 
succeeded in overcoming the repuguance of his father. By Wes- 
ley’s appointment, he was sent to Kingswood school, where he 
appears to have met with very scurvy treatment. He was accused 
or suspected of having the ztch, and nothing would satisfy the 
master and mistress of the school, but his undergoing a course of 
Jackson's ointment. He was contined for three weeks to a misera- 
ble room without fire, or any other comfort: and the only grace 
he could obtain at the hand of the housewife—(whom he com- 
pares to a Bengal tiger)—was, permission to work in the garden, 
for the purpose of quickening the circulation of his freezing blood. 
From these brutal indignities—(of which he retained a very keen 
sense to the end of his days)—he was, at length, released by John 
Wesley; who, on his arrival at Kingswood, appointed Adam a 
travelling preacher, He accordingly. left his hateful prison on 
the 26th Se ptember, 1782, “ having experienced more misery 
“ during the thirty-one days of his sojourn, than in all the rest of 
“his life.” ‘There was only one pleasing reminiscence connected 
with the place; and that was, that he accidentally found half-a- 
guinea, while he was there, the owner of which could not be dis- 
covered. Adam was, therefore, allowed to keep the coin for his 
own use: aud he purchased with it a Hebrew grammar, the study 
of which laid the foundation of his great acquirements in the 
learning of the east. 

And now commences the career of Adam Clarke as a preacher; 
which, of course, it is utterly impossible for us to pursue in detail. 
We must, accordingly, satisfy ourselves with a desultory gleaning 
of the most interesting partic ‘ulars. ‘There is an air of originality, 
not to say oddity, running throughout the whole of his hfe. One 
of his colleagues had contrived to persuade him that the study of 
Latin was heathenish and sinful: whereupon Adam fell on ‘his 
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knees, and vowed to God that he “ would never more meddle 
« with Greek or Latin as long as he lived.” This most ridiculous 
engagement he faithfully observed for three years; but consoled 
himself for his self-denial by the study of French! Having met 
with Wesley’s Letter on Tea, he resolved that he would drink 
neither tea nor coffee, till he could produce sufficient arguments 
in reply to Wesley’s denunciation. No such arguments could he 
ever discover: and this vow, unlike his abjuration of heathen 
Greek, he kept inviolate to the end of his lite; showing himself, 
herein, more constant if not wiser than his teacher: for, after 
twelve years of abstinence, Wesley returned to the beverage which 
he himself had placed under ban and interdict, This untiring 
energy and inflexible strength of purpose were signally mani- 
fested in the very first year of his labours. On a certain particu- 
lar occasion he heard seven sermons in one day! In August, 
1783, he was received into full connexion, ae then travelled 
only eleven months. But, in the course of those eleven months, 
he had preached no less than five hundred and six times, including 
preaching at five o’clock every morning winter and summer ; 
besides performing various other ministerial and pastoral duties. 
A curious case of conscience occurred on his admission into full 
connexion, Like all the other candidates, he was asked, whether 
he was in debt? This was a perplexing question; for it so ha 
pened that a few hours before he underwent this formidable 
interrogatory, he had actually borrowed one hal/fpenny of a brother 
preacher, for the purpose of giving to a beggar: and this coin he 
had not refunded when the investigation took place! Another 
man might, with a perfectly safe conscience, have disregarded 
such a moral atom as this: or, if his conscience was unusually 
microscopic, he might, with equally safe discretion, have disclosed - 
the transaction to the assembled Synod. But Adam could seldom 
do things like other men. On this occasion, he thought fit to 
save his credit and his conscience by a small equivocation—about 
as small and insignificant as the debt itself. “ Are you in debt?” 
was the question. ‘ Nota penny,” was the prompt reply of our 
whimsical casuist ! 

There is one incident in the ministerial life of Adam Clarke, | 
upon which he ought to have reflected with something like re- 
morse. Let his biographer relate it:— 


“ Mr. Clarke had not been long in Cornwall before he met with very 
inhospitable treatment from one of the inhabitants, a farmer at Trego. 
In this place a small society had been formed, and the place of meeting 
was the farmer's house. Mr. Clarke was to preach there on the night 
of his arrival, and the next morning. ‘The farmer's wife set before 
him the remains of an apple pie, the crust of which was ‘ almost im- 
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penetrable to knife or teeth.’ This homely fare he had discussed as 
well as he might, when the farmer himself entered; and a strange dia- 
logue ensued between them, which it is unnecessary to repeat. Why 
it does not appear,—but the farmer had resolved he would have no more 
methodist preaching: and, not only so, he would not even give the 
youthful stranger a night's lodging, but, notwithstanding his expostula- 
tions, insisted upon his immediate departure. Accordingly, Mr. Clarke 
saddled his horse, and mounting, departed; but not before he had, with 
much solemnity, literally wiped off the dust of his feet against the 
oI se man. This was the last time that he had a methodist 
preacher beneath his roof, or before his door. ‘ Ruin,’ says Dr. Clarke, 
‘came on him, his family became corrupt, and were finally scattered ; 
and he died not long after.’ "—p. 78, 79. 


Here we have the assumption of the apostolic character with 
a vengeance! Why, if Adam had been travelling in the back- 
woods of America, and had met with similar treatment from a 
squatter, he could have had no authority to act a malediction 
against the churl. But he was travelling in England,—in a 
country divided into parishes, a country in no part of which can 
a traveller set his foot, without finding himself within the cure of 
a local and stationary minister of the Gospel. And yet, in a 
country thus apportioned, an intinerant preacher, scarcely out of 
his boyhood, and destitute of any recognized commission, pre- 
sumes to shake the dust from his feet, because the father of a family 
chuses to decline his ministrations; and not only so, but mani- 
festly ascribes the ruin of the man to this his rejection of a 
servant of Christ! The power of fanaticism could not easily 
go beyond this. No clergyman of the Church of England 
would ever venture on such an excess of spiritual arrogance, 
The thing is much more in the character of the Romish priest- 
hood. It is related in this work without one syllable either of 
praise or blame. We are, however, willing to hope that the 
warmest admirers of Adam Clarke perceive it to be altogether 
indefensible. 

In the year 1790, Adam was stationed at Dublin, and there 
he became acquainted with a man, who was deeply engaged in 
the search after the philosopher’s stone. Alchemy, it should 
be observed, was among the youthful studies of Adam Clarke 
himself. It does not appear from this narrative that he prose- 
cuted it to any extent, nor with any insane view to the accumu- 
lation of riches. It happened, however, while he was at Dublin, 
that he preached on Isai. i, 25, 26. “ L will turn my hand upon 
thee, and purely purge away thy dross, and take away all thy tin.” 
From his manner of handling this text, one of his hearers con- 
cluded that the preacher was not altogether unacquainted with 
experiments in Alchemy. ‘The person in question was a Mr. 
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Hand, whose profession was that of a glass-stainer, but who had 
been, for many years, in pursuit of the secret of transmuting 
metals. ‘This gentleman sought the friendship of Adam Clarke, 
in whom he fully expected to find a brother-alchemist, and, 
(what may well be deemed surprising) he was not entiwely disap- 
pointed; for his acquaintance with Clarke ripened into an inti- 
macy, in the course of which they were frequently engaged to- 
gether in experiments in the laboratory of Mr. Hand, It is nat 
to be inferred from these circumstances, that Adam was a cane 
firmed believer in the possibility of transmuting baser metals into 
silver and gold, It is, however, by no means absolutely incredible 
that the subject might be one, over which his curiosity was occasion- 
ally hovering. ‘There might even be in his mind a sort of lurking 
half-formed suspicion, that the mystery might perhaps be ac- 
cessible to human industry; especially if the inquirer brought 
with him into his laboratory a spirit pure from the taint of co- 
vetousness or vice: for, then, peradventure, there might be a 
blessing on his researches. ‘Thus much is certain—that he 
subsequently held a correspondence with Mr, Hand, in which 
that gentleman detailed certain very strange occurrences, with 
every appearance of the most entire conviction on his own part; 
and, so far as we are here informed, without any animadversion 
or contradiction on the part of Adam Clarke. We have no 
space for the whole of these particulars, (which are given in a 
note to pp. 118—120, of this volume) and must therefore confine 
ourselves to a brief statement of their substance. It appears 
then, that, according to the account of Mr. Hand, he once met 
with a mysterious stranger in Dublin, who, in Mr. Hand's own 
presence, and in his laboratory, by means of a little white powder, 
converted two ounces of lead into the finest silver. Wheu Adam 
Clarke expressed himself somewhat incredulous, Mr, Hand replied, 
“ that he had heard too much of the tricks of alchemists, and 
was too attentive to .all that passed, for either man or devil to 
deceive him in the transaction; and, as a proof that he had not 
been imposed upon, he stated that, of the two ounces of trans- 
muted metal, which the stranger had left in his possession, he 
used a quarter of an ounce in his own work, and sold the re- 
mainder for pure silver.” He further relates, that the stranger 
aang to perform another prodigy. He poured a little red 
iquid into a tumbler of water. At first, a few flashes ensued, 
accompanied by a sulphureous smell. But shortly the whole 
glass was in a flame; and, to the utter astonishment of Mr. Hand, a 
number of small living things, like lizards, were seen by him, 
moving about in the burning liquid. ‘The magician then threw 
the contents of the glass into the ashes, on which Mr. Hand im- 
c@ 
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mediately began to look among the ashes for the lizards. But 
the stranger told him that it was vain to search for them,—they 
were gone from whence they came. After some mysterious inti- 
mations, all implying the necessity of reliance upon that spirit, 
who is every ingenious man’s friend,—this awful personage took 
his leave; and Mr. Hand was never able to make out who he was. 

Although he was fully convinced that what he had witnessed 
was the result of Satanic agency, (with which he refused to have 
any concern), Mr, Hand persevered in the use of what he deemed 
legitimate means. For he tells his friend Clarke that he is 
building a digesting furnace with a tower, of capacity sufficient 
to burn for twenty-four hours without fresh fuel, and that he will 
have it so constructed, as to give it any degree of heat he pleases. 
He expresses his determination never to have done, so long as he 
has the means of proceeding; and indulges the hope of realizing 
wealth, and relieving the necessities of the poor from his super- 
fluous store! ! 

All this is strange stuff to be addressed to such a man as 
Clarke. That he was himself sertously infected with these luna- 
tic imaginings, is altogether beyond belief. The only wonder is, 
that he could endure the gibberish of such a correspondent. 
There are some particulars, indeed, in the history of Adam 
Clarke which may, for aught we know, have almost tempted some 
persons to surmise, that he not only sought, but actually found, the 
philosopher’s stone. We have heard from several quarters, that 
his most intimate friends were utterly at a loss to divine from 
what source he maintained his expenses. His domestic expendi- 
ture, indeed, was always frugal and simple; but his charities might, 
easily enough, have worn the appearance of profusion, in the eye 
of those who were not minutely acquainted with his circumstances 
and his habits. It was said of him, by persons who knew him well, 
that money in his hands was like snow: the warmth of his heart 
was constantly melting itaway. It was not in his nature to resist 
a tale or a spectacle of distress. ‘The first petitioner was sure to 
sweep away all that he could command at the moment. And this 
apparently unlimited beneficence may have led to the belief that 
he was in possession of resources of which the world knew no- 
thing: whereas it proved only that his humanity could never stop 
for calculation. His habit was to give to the uttermost farthing 
out of his own pennry; and, if that were not sufficient, to appeal 
to the bounty of his Christian friends. We have seen a tran- 
script of one of his notes, addressed to we know not whom, in 
behalf of some distressed tradesman, whose name was John. We 
insert it as beautifully characteristic of the man. “ Be ye warmed, 

“ and be ye clothed, will do little for a family under such circum- 
“stances. [think John the Evangelist should help John the 
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“ Law-bookseller. 1 say, in the name of God, send John the 
“« Law-bookseller fifty pounds, to help to clothe him and his 
“ family; and place it to the account of poor Adam, who never 
‘* yet saw another’s woe without an aching or a bleeding heart.” 

But the demands upon his benevolence were as nothing, com- 
pared with the cost which was supposed by many to have been 
lavished upon his library, his manuscripts, and his museum, 
But here again we have great reason to believe that the matter 
has been involved in much misconception and exaggeration, If 
we are not misinformed, his library sold for about £2000; his 
museum for £1800. And if it be asked how it was that a col- 
lection so valuable could have been brought together at a cost 
comparatively trifling, the peculiar habits of Adam Clarke will at 
once furnish the answer. His vocation as a Wesleyan minister 
led him into all the lanes and alleys of London, and of many of 
the most considerable towns and cities in the empire: and he 
seemed, moreover, to be gifted with a sort of peculiar instinct, 
which guided him to every book-stall, pawnbroker’s shop, or 
other obscure repository, where rarities were to be found. It 
must further be recollected that he was intimately known to many 
booksellers, who felt a kind and friendly delight in reserving for 
him anything that was curious and valuable, on the most mode- 
rate terms. By them, too, new books were always furnished to 
Adam Clarke at the cost price. If to these circumstances we add 
the probability, amounting almost to certainty, that his collection 
was occasionally enriched by the liberality of his very numerous 
friends and admirers, we shall have a satisfactory solution of the 
wonder, that, in the course of forty years, a noble library and 
museum was collected by a poor Methodist preacher. 

Some particulars relative to his other property have come to 
our knowledge; but it would be impertinent and offensive to lay 
such details before the world. It may be sufficient to state that 
he had other sources of emolument besides his stipend as a 
preacher. In the first place, it is well known that, in the year 
1808, he was prevailed upon (though not without great difficulty, 
and much scrupulous consultation with his brethren,) to accept 
from government the very laborious office of arranging such of 
the State Papers as might be serviceable towards a continuation 
of Rymer’s Fadera. ‘This ra ga undertaking occupied, for 
ten years, every moment which could be spared from his minis- 
terial occupations. For these services, it is true, he declined an 
annual salary; but his motive for the refusal was, that he might 
not fetter himself by a binding engagement, which might place 
his time at the disposal of others, But it is not true that (as 
some, we believe, have imagined,) he refused a fair remuneration 
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for his labour, when he thought proper to discontinue it. It 
must also be recollected that his publications were numerous, 
that their circulation was very extensive amovg the Methodist 
connection, and that their pecuniary value was considerable. His 
Commentary, more especially, was a source of very liberal profit ; 
much more liberal than was ever anticipated by the booksellers. 
The arrangement for their publication, as we have been informed, 
was made by Mr. Butterworth upon much more generous terms 
than any other publisher would venture upon. ‘The sale, how- 
ever, far exceeded even Mr. Butterworth’s anticipations; and we 
trust that we shall be pardoned for making known, to the im- 
perishable honour of that most benevolent and amiable man, that 
he resolved to reap no benefit from this unexpected success of the 
work ; nor, indeed, any benefit whatever, beyond the first expenses 
of publication. ‘The whole profit realized by the Commentary, 
from first to last, we believe, was not less than £20,000. 

With regard to the ridiculous conjectures which connected his 
name with the mysteries of alchemy, we think we are in possession 
of a circumstance which may have helped to give currency to 
such idle rumours and surmises. ‘The following extract from one 
of his letters has been communicated to us:—“ I have made one 
“of the most beautiful factitious metals that [ think ever ap- 

“ peared. It is vastly malleable, hard, elastic, and easily made, 
“ and can be furnished for about 1s. 6d. a pound. It is capable 
“of receiving a most exquisite polish; and [ will venture to 
“ affirm that it will keep its colour better than any metal in the 
“world, gold alone excepted. A goldsmith, &c. &c. have exa- 
“ mined it, and declared that they never saw anything finer. I 
« have also exhibited several specimens of it to the Philological 
“* Society, and all were struck with its uncommon splendour, — It 
“is capable of being manufactured into rings, watch-cases, &Xc. 
“ A silversmith in town thinks I might sell it to vast advantage. 
“ You must direct.” We are ignorant of the correspondent to 
whom this letter was addressed; nor do we know that the subject 
was ever again adverted to, or the experiment repeated. But it 
may easily be imagined that this ingenious combination may have 
given rise to the report, that Adam Clarke was an adept in the 
mystery of transmuting metals. 

But to proceed to other matters. ‘There is one passage in this 
history which we heartily wish could have been expunged, con- 
sistently with the office of a faithful and trusty chronicler. Not 
that the biographer feels any pain from the necessity of inserting 
it. On the contrary, he goes out of his way to introduce it. He 
appears to seize upon it as if it were great spoil. He is speaking 
of Adam Clarke in the year 1791; and the following paragraph 
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will show how cordially he exults in finding the hero of his tale 
talking almost like a traitor :— 


“ The French Revolution was now the universal topic. The whole 
history of that mighty contest is well known, It is referred to here 
principally for the sake of introducing Dr. Clarke’s opinion of Napoleon, 
and of his fortunate conqueror, which, like all the opinions of such a 
man, must be read with interest. ‘ At last,’ says he, ‘in a rapid glance 
at the course of political events—‘ at last Napoleon, the most accom- 
plished general and potentate which modern times have produced, by an ill- 
judged winter campaign against Russia, had an immense army destroyed 
by frost, himself barely escaping from the enemy, After which his 
good fortune seemed generally to forsake him; till at last, when on the 
eve of victory, at the famous battle of Waterloo, by one of those famous 
chances of war to which many little men owe their consequent greatness and 
great men their downfall, he was defeated; and having thrown himself 
on the generosity of the British, he was sent a prisoner to the Rock of 
St. Helena, where, by confinement and ungenerous treatment, he became 
a prey to disease and death.’ "—p, 123. 


From the mouth of Dr. O’Meara the above sentences would 
not have surprised us; but from the mouth of Adam Clarke—the 
mirror of loyalty—the friend of rational liberty—the devoted ser- 
vant of Christ—they do sound strange indeed! ‘The whole affair 
strikes us as a sort of reversal of the story of Balaam’s ass. The 
words of good sense, from the lips of a dumb unreasoning brute, 
are scarcely more miraculous than these words of folly—we had 
almost said of malice—from the lips of an intelligent man, and a 
pee of Christian truth. They are words unworthy of an 

nglishman—if possible, still more unworthy of an Irishman— 
and in the superlative degree, unworthy of a man who professed 
to entertain’a high estimate of the blessings of the British consti- 
tution in Church and State. After all, however, nothing ought 
to surprise us, when we recollect that on the same occasion—the 
battle of Waterloo—the exclamation of Robert Hall was—* This, 
“ sir, overthrows my faith in all the interpretations of prophecy. 
“ The shadow on the dial of the world, sir, is gone back ten de- 
** grees!” ‘The lesson we have to learn from incidents like these 
is, that man is an enigma. For of all the riddles that ever tasked 
the ingenuity of mortals, what riddle can be more bewildering 
than an inveterate enemy of despotism solemnly deploring the 
downfall and captivity of an adventurer, whose whole life was one 
continued warfare against the liberties of mankind? It really is 
as if a sentimental philanthropist should mourn over the im- 
pounding of a wild bull, or the destruction of a mad dog. 

From this one circumstance, it is not difficult to perceive, that 
if the astonishing energies of Adam Clarke had accidentally been \ 
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turned into the ravine of politics, instead of the peaceable channel 
of religion, he might, perchance, have become an exceedingly trou- 
blesome and wrong- -headed sort of personage. As it was, his whole 
powers, both of mind and body, were completely absorbed by his 
ministerial duties. It appears, too, that, wherever he went, the 
family of the horse-leech were ready to fix upon him; and, in their 
hunger and thirst after sermons, to draw out his very life-blood, 
without ruth or remorse. ‘The insatiable cravings of the Insh 
Methodists are curiously exemplified in the following dialogue, as 
given by himself:—* Though Ll had been almost totally exhausted 
‘ with my yesterday’s work, they insisted on my preaching at 
Lisburn. In vain I urged and expostulated. They said, Sure 
you came out to preac ch, and why should not you preach at 
every opportunity. ‘| must have rest. ‘ Sure you can rest 
after preaching.’ I replied, ‘ [ must preach | to-morrow at Lur- 
gan, and shall have but little time to rest.’ ‘ Oh, the more you 
preach, the more strength ) you will get! ‘ T came out for the 
sake of health and rest.’ ‘ Oh, rest when you return home.’ 

a | cannot rest at home, as | have more work to do than T can 
manage.’ * ‘Then,’ said they, ‘ you shall get rest in the grave! 
I give this specimen, be adds, of the inconsiderateness and un- 
feelingness of many religious people, who care little how soon 
their ministers are worn out, because they find their excessive 
labours comfortable to their own minds. And should the 
preacher die through his extraordinary exertions, they have this 
consolation—God can soon raise up another!”—p. 203, For 
our parts, we are strongly tempted to the surmise that religion 
has not much immediate concern with these eruptions of self- 
will. We can compare them to nothing but the turbulent impa- 
tience which often fills a theatre with cries of Encore; while the 
flattered but exhausted performer is well nigh sinking with his 
efforts. 

The visits of Adam Clarke to his native land of course made 
him perfectly familiar with the habits and the wants of his coun- 
trymen of all classes. We here produce his account of the Ro- 
man Catholic peasantry; because it is the testimony of a man 
removed from all political excitement, and much too candid and 


benevolent to calumniate any class of ‘religionists under the sun. 
He says— 


ae 


oe 


“The Roman Catholic population of Ireland is, in general, in very 
great misery; and this is chiefly occasioned, not by any political inca- 
pacities under which they labour, but through a bad creed, which pre- 
vents the cultivation of their minds; for, among the Roman Catholics, 
education is greatly proscribed ; and, therefore, they know nothing of 
the management of their own minds, but become the tools of their 
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1 ; and thus, through their want of knowledge, they are easily mis- 
ed; and through the strength of their passions, they are readily em- 
pores in acts the most desperate, and schemes the most preposterous. 

aving no education, and no mental cultivation, they are unacquainted 
with method, plan, and order: they do nothing by rule, consequently 
nothing sane, nothing in its time and place, but all is hurry and con- 
fusion. They are dirty in their persons, clothes, houses, furniture, and 
evenin their food. From the grossness of their habits, they will associate 
con amore with their cattle, and even with their swine. I have seen them 
often all together in the same place, and eating together as creatures of 
the same species. The pig himself stands by to have a portion thrown 
to him, while the family are devouring their meals. ‘They have no eco- 
nomy; they are wretched because they will not endeavour to be other- 
wise ; they destroy one half of their property by mismanagement. They 
are slothful and idle, and therefore are in poverty; and the greater 
part of the distress they endure is owing to these two principles, mis- 
management and idleness. Their religious holidays, that is, their vast 
number of saints’ days, (for on these they do no manner of work,) ne- 
cessarily retard useful labour, engender idleness, and from it proceeds 
disorder. They are not really religious ; they will invoke you by the 
Holy Trinity, by Jesus, Joseph, Mary, and St. Patrick ; but these have 
no moral influence in their hearts or on their lives, for immediately after 
these devout prayers and invocations, if you do not yield to their suit, 
they directly curse you in the bitterness of their hearts. ‘They have no 
idea of inward holiness; outward observances constitute their religion, 
leaving all other matters to be transacted for them by their priests with 
God. They are taught to hold in hatred all other religionists, because 
they are told God hates them. Hence they are cruel and blood-thirsty. 
They will sometimes hamstring living animals, or mangle their flesh, 
leaving them ut the same time life enough to be sensible of their agonies. 
The annual plucking off of the feathers of living geese is not less a proot 
of their cruelty than of their extreme poverty. Inhumanity to brutes is 
ever connected with cruelty to man: hence they are incendiaries, and 
often murderers ! What, then, does [reland owe to the Roman Catholic 
religion ? It finds them uncultivated savages ; it leaves them little better 
than fiends. But compare their state with that of the Protestant Irish, 
who are less cruel, less wretched, less ignorant, less superstitious, less 
idle, less dirty, less distrustful ; in short, who are in every respect the 
reverse of their poor misguided countrymen.”—pp. 260, 261. 


We may easily judge of the bitter anguish with which Adam 
Clarke pronounced this testimony; for it appears by an impres- 
sive letter addressed by him, in 1831, to the Lrish Secretary, Mr. 
Stanley, that he estimated very highly indeed the natural capaci- 
ties of his unfortunate countrymen, and their surprizing aptitude 
for learning. We would gladly insert the whole of this interest- 
ing document, but our limits forbid. We must be satisfied with 
one or two fragments of it. 


It is not my business,” he says, “ to enter into any exarhitla- 
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“ tion of the causes which have led to the present degraded con- 
‘‘ dition of the Irish. But from an intimate knowledge of the 
“ people of Ireland, extended through more than half a century, 
“I feel confident to affirm that they who attribute it to a bad 
or unjust government, have as little foundation for the assertion 
as there is truth or correctness in the details by which they have 
“ wished to substantiate their charges.... The principal cause of 
“the miseries of Ireland is the uneducated, uncultivated state of 
the people.... ‘The Irish have an aptness to learn, and a thirst 
‘“‘ for knowledge, that, in the degree in which they possess them, 
seem almost peculiar to themselves. I have been in many 
countries; | have had occasion to mix, less or more, with per- 
sons in almost all conditions of life; and I can say, | never 
found the aptuess to learn, and the thirst for knowledge, to be 
what I might call a national characteristic, but in Ireland. The 
* generation of natural blockheads does not exist in that country.” 
He afterwards observes, that, “ in the present day, deep instruc- 
‘** tion is scarcely aimed at. Our plans are now all mechanical, 
‘‘and the education resulting from them is the same. Memory 
‘is sufficiently exercised, while the mind is neglected and left 
“uncultivated. In consequence, all is outside, all is superficial, 
** and ail is inefficient.” Then, after dwelling on the measureless 
importance of an eflective education for the females, he adds— 
“ My great object is, besides mculcating the fear of God, to teach 
“reading, writing, and (in certain cases) what may be necessary 
“in arithmetic; to cultivate the minds of the children; to teach 
“ them decent manners; to remove, as far as possible, (and much 
‘even in this is possible,) the numerous odds and ends which 
“ hang about, encumber, aud perplex the Irish mind; to teach 
“them order and method, cleanliness, industry, punctuality, eco- 
‘ nomy, aud honesty. And it is truly astonishing what success I 
“have had already, even in so short a time, in inculcating these 
“things. But O, sir, we want schools extended and multiplied. 
“© We want female schools. ‘The Irish female, properly instructed, 
*€ will delight to teach her children, make the best of her circum- 
** stances, cultivate contentment, and conduct her affairs with 
“ prudence and discretion. What a blessing to lreland would 
“ such institutions be!”—pp. 329—331. 

‘The powers of Adam Clarke as a preacher seem to have been 
of a very extraordinary kind. If they are to be estimated by the 
multitudes who crowded to his ministry, they must have been 
nearly unrivalled. He himself was by no means unconscious of 
his own mastery. He once was heard to say that “ he could 
‘* out-congregation them all.” But this, we verily believe, was 
said without arrogance or vain glory. ‘Lo allow this, is no mean 
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praise; for clouds of incense were perpetually rolling beneath his 
nostrils. His brain, indeed, being formed of sublunary materials, 
may not have been, at every hour of his life, entirely and uni- 
formly proof against the gentle intoxication. We think we can 
clearly perceive certain occasional indications of self-compla- 
cency, the almost inevitable effect of the bland vapour which sur- 
rounded him. The devil once whispered in the ear of John 
Bunyan that he had preached a good sermon, as honest John 
himself confesses; and it is scarcely to be expected that Adam 
Clarke, thronged as he was by breathless and astonished listeners, 
should escape the peril of similar suggestions. But it would be 
absurd and most ungracious to dwell upon such moments of temp- 
tation. We are deeply convinced that it was the general habit of his 
mind to ascribe his success to the truth and power of his doctrine, 
or rather, to the agency of the Holy Spirit, by whom his doctrine 
was owned and prospered. Charily-sermons, properly so called, 
he never would preach; though no man was more frequently 
called upon to stand forward as the advocate of charitable and 
religious institutions. His method on such occasions was to 
carry on his discourse as usual, without the slightest reference to 
the charity, till towards the close of his sermon; and then he 
would introduce his appeal to the benevolence of his auditory. 
‘The cause was never known to be a loser by this system, for few 
preachers have ever levied such surprizing contributions. In the 
pulpit, if nowhere else, he seems to have been in possession of 
the art and mystery of transmutation. ‘The philosopher's stone 
itself could scarcely have produced the precious metals in more - 
marvellous abundance. ‘The artifices of rhetoric, and the graces 
of style, he had no time to acquire. It appears, indeed, that he 
heartily despised them, as unworthy of a man who was intent 
upon the things of eternity. Careful exposition, solid argument, 
and fervent exhortation, were the principal weapons upon which 
he professed to rely in his spiritual warfare. He uo more thought 
of metaphors and figures of speech, than a physician thinks of 
them when conversing with a patient in the crisis of a dangerous 
disease. Robert Hall, according to his own confession, was 
perpetually tormented by a desire to write better. From this 
sort of uneasiness Adam Clarke was utterly exempt. He seldom 
preached less than an hour, and sometimes he fully occupied two 
hours. But not one moment of preparation was ever devoted to 
words or sentences. It has been already stated that he always 
began without knowing a syllable that he was to utter, The fol- 
lowing is selected as a striking description of his manner:—__ 

“‘ He was preaching on the occasion of opening a new chapel, His text 
led him to dwell on the love of God to man. After having established the 
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doctrine of universal redemption by a process of reasoning equally ori- 
ginal, powerful, and conclusive, and the hearers had apparently brought 
their hearts and their understandings to the subject—feeling and per- 
ceiving more and more the possibility, the certainty of present, personal 
salvation, he gave a sweep of his arm, drawing it towards himself, and 
grasping his hand as though he had collected in it several objects of 
value, and then throwing them, like alms, in the full bounty of his soul, 
among the people, ‘ Here,’ he exclaimed at the close, in a strain the 
most impassioned, and with one of those sudden and peculiar elevations 
of voice for which he was remarkable, frequently melting the whole con- 
gregation into tears—‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ take the arguments among you— 
make the best of them for your salvation—I will vouch for their solidity 
—I will stake my credit for intellect upon them; yes, if it were possible 
to collect them into one, and suspend them, as you would suspend a 
weight, on a single hair of this grey head, that very hair would be found 
to be so firmly fastened to the throne of the all-merciful and ever-loving 
God, that all the devils in hell might be defied to cut it in two,’ "— 
p. 427. 


The death of Adam Clarke took place in August, 18382. ‘The 
ween of his last hours are pretty well known to the public. 

e was smitten with the malignant cholera; but his constitution 
was too much broken to struggle violently against the disorder, © 
and his sufferings were consequently not very severe. He expired 
with a short sob, full of years, full of labours, and full of all the 
honours which could be rendered to him by the hearts of his de- 
voted followers. 

The creed of Adam Clarke may be described as, in some re- 
spects, almost ultra-Arminian. So abhorrent was it from Cal- 
vinism, that he even ventured to question the absolute fore- 
knowledge of the Deity! The doctrines of Christian perfectibility, 
and the internal witness of the spirit, were maintained by him with 
passionate earnestness. He held, however, that the testimony of 
the Spirit, although a privilege belonging to all sincere and con- 
sistent Christians, was liable to interruption, and even to final 
loss. ‘The voice of the witness might be silenced for a time by 
the occasional predominance of sinful tempers; and it would 
wholly cease to speak of peace and adoption, if the life and con- 
versation of the professed believer should become unworthy of the 
vocation wherewith he was called. His great theological work is 
his Commentary on the Bible, which may be said to have been 
the labour of his whole life, commencing from his entrance into 
the Wesleyan ministry. It must have cost him incredible toil. 
It is assuredly a wonderful performance, carried on, as it was, in 
the midst of journeyings and privations—of weariness and pain- 
fulness-—of care and distraction; and carried on too by an un- 


aided and single-handed man: for he himself affirms that he had 
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no mortal to afford him the smallest assistance. It has, we believe, 
been very widely circulated. But yet, meritorious, and in many 
respects useful, as the work undoubtedly is, it by no means met 
with unanimous accceptance, even among his own people. His 
strange interpretation of the second chapter of Genesis, by which 
the serpent was transmuted into an ape or monkey, was far from 
recommending it to general favour. But a still more formidable 
objection to it was, that it denied the eternal filiation of the 
second person of the Trinity. The Wesleyans of the old school 
condemned this new doctrine as heretical. Adam Clarke and his 
party, on the other hand, pronounced the usually received opinion 
to be blasphemous; and declared that, if they who maintained it 
should escape the punishment of blasphemy, it would only be 
because they did it ignorantly. Upon this an angry controversy 
blazed up among the Wesleyans; and we have no reason to be- 
lieve that it is yet burned out. 

Of this unhappy dispute, a tolerably copious and very unpleas- 
ing account is on ae to the volume before us. We decline 
the ungracious task of preparing an abstract of it for our readers, 
It may suffice to inform them that the Conference passed a reso- 
lution, that no one should be admitted into their connexion who 
could not declare himself convinced of the eternal sonship of 
Christ. ‘This measure appears to have been the signal for the 
eruption of a schismatical spirit, which (combined with other causes 
of dissension) threatens a fearful breach in the unity of the Wes- 
leyan body. But though we shrink from the painful office of de- 
tailing the history of this debate, we cannot forbear to offer one or 
two remarks upon it. Those of the Wesleyans, then, who think 
with Adam Clarke, are satisfied that the divinity of the Aéyos was 
underived and unoriginated. And one main ground upon which 
they do so is this, that if the Second Person be divine only by de- 
rivation from the First, that derivation must have taken place in 
time; and, in that case, the doctrine of the co-eternity of the F 
is heretically and blasphemously impeached. Well, then—let be * 
allowed that there is a difficulty in conceiving the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son, and that in order to escape that difficulty, we 
adopt the opinion of his underived and unoriginated divinity— 
have we thus removed ourselves to a region of security?’ Are we 
not still pursued by the difficulty of repelling the charge of Trithe- 
ism, from a scheme, which ascribes what may be called an abori- 
ginal divinity to all the three’ persons of the Godhead? The truth | 
is, that difficulty enough must always remain inseparable from 
either scheme. It is hard for human faculties to imagine a deri- 
vation without a beginning; but surely it is at least equally hard 
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to comprehend how several persons should, each of them, possess 
an wnderived essence, and yet constitute together only one God! 

With this choice of difficulties before us, which of the two are 
we to adopt? By all means, say the contending parties, appeal to 
the Scriptures; and, as it is there written, even so must we believe 
and speak. ‘lo the Scriptures accordingly both parties have ap- 
pealed. And what has been the result? Why, just what might 
have been expected m such a case,—that each party claims the 
Scripture as a plain and decided authority in its own behalf, How 
the controversy is to be ended, we profess ourselves unable to 
divine; unless both parties will agree to elect a Pope, whom all 
may follow as an authority from which there shall be no appeal. 

Now, we of the Church of England likewise say, in this and in 
all similar cases, by all means appeal to the Scriptures, But 
then, if the Scriptures should seem to speak ambiguously, we are 
not, like the sectarians, left without resource. We appeal, not to 
the Pope,—not to any living authority,—but to the judgment 
of the Catholic Church. We inquire, how were the scriptural 
declarations, which may now appear doubtful, interpreted in the 
primitive times’ W hat was the sense extracted from the sacred 
text, by those who lived in the days which followed hard upon the 
promulgation of the Gospel! For instance, with regard to the 
question now before us, we can easily afford to allow that the doc- 
trine of the eternal filiation, and the doctrine of underived and 
unoriginated divinity, are each of them attended with formidable 
perplexity. But, nevertheless, we are at no loss where to chuse ; 
for we find that, from the beginning, the eternal filiation has been 
acknowledged by the consenting voice of the Catholic Church. 
With us, therefore, there is an end of all controversy as to which 
of these two doctrines ought to be received. 

This sort of arbitrement, however, is for the most part rejected, 
with high disdain, by unepiscopal Protestantism. It stigmatises 
all such regard for Christian antiquity as a surrender of the para- 
mount authority ef the word of God, and as a servile prostration 
of the mind before the fallible judgment of man. The recusants, 
who belong to this multifarious school, first appeal to the Scrip- 
tures. ‘They then disagree among themselves in their interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Neither the time present, nor the time 
past, furnishes any authority to which they are mutually content 
to resort for the termination of their disputes. And the conse- 
quence is, that (for anything that we can perceive) their disputes 
must be interminable, 

We cannot conclude our remarks upon this extraordinary man, 
without observing that he never would allow himself to be a Dis- 
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senter. We have heard from a gentleman (who was well acquainted 
with Adam Clarke, and who entertained the deepest veneration 
for him), that having once spoken of him as a Dissenter, in his pre- 
sence, Adam a/most flew into a passion, and warmly vindicated 
himself against the imputation, His friend, naturally enough, 
was very much astonished on hearing this protest. And, un- 
doubtedly, any one must be cruelly puzzled on hearing a man 
who rejected the Nicene Creed—who received no episcopal ordi- 
nation—who obeyed no episcopal authority—still vehemently per- 
sist in affirming that he was no dissenter from the Church of Eng- 
land, That he was destitute of all unfilial and rancorous feelin 
against the Church, we do most cordially believe. That he 
might have joined the Church, if adverse circumstances had not 
prevented him, we conceive to be highly probable. And if this is 
all that he himself meant, when he denied his Dissenterism, we give 
him plenary credit for his assertion; and have no disposition what- 
ever to quarrel with the terms in which he was pleased to express 
his good will towards the Church. His biographer, however, 
(whom we may consider as representing a certain class of Wesley- 
ans,) has no participation whatever in his kindly feelings. On the 
contrary, as we have already shown, he actually pours contempt 
upon the notion, that a Wesleyan can be otherwise than a dissenter 
from the Establishment. 

Here, then, is another element of disunion, The feeling of 
one portion of the Wesleyan community is in vehement insurrec- 
tion against the surmise, that they are to be numbered among the 
herd of dissenters from the Church of England: while others of 
the same community laugh at all such prudish affectation; and 
denounce those who are guilty of it as disgracing themselves b 
Y ag say attachment” to the Establishment. But this is not all. 

the Church as pure, and as orthodox, and as exemplary as it 
may, the fitness of any connection between the Church and the 
State is a question which, at this moment, is calling forth all the 
energies of Dissent, and exercising all its powers of inflammatory 
rhetoric. And melancholy it is to observe, that the sparks from 
this torch have likewise fallen among the Wesleyans; and that a 
spreading combustion seems likely to be the consequence, Every 
one, by this time, is well acquainted with the proceedings of Mr. 
J. R. Stephens, the late Woaluus Minister of Ashton, This 
youthful preacher, it appears was deeply moved in spirit by the 

ievances of the Dissenters, and by that vile abomination, the 
union of the Church and State. He was, accordingly, active at 
various meetings, assembled for the purposes of redressing the 


grievances, and dissolving the “ adulterous connection,” For 
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these violations of the “ peaceable and anti-sectarian spirit of 
Wesleyan Methodism,” he incurred the solemn censures of the 
Manchester District Meeting, and was required to resign the 
post, which he had accepted, of secretary to the Church Separa- 
tion Society. The offender, however, was contumacious; and 
was accordingly suspended from the exercise of his Ministry, 
until the next Conference.* ‘The Conference supports the de- 
cision of the District Meeting ; and thereupon, the emissaries of 
confusion are up in arms. ‘ The great man,” says the Christian 
Advocate, “ the great man, (Mr. Jabez Bunting, the President,) 
has carried his point. He has forced out of the connexion the 
only man he has really dreaded, since the best days of the late 
Daniel Isaac. . . But the name of the Spirit that actuated, 
and still setiates, ‘Dr. "Joseph Rayner Stephens, the name of that 
Spirit is Legion: and a Legion is possessed by it. It is one 
thing to control the Conference; but it is another thing to sub- 


jugate the people. ‘They will not be ridden rough shod. They 


perceive that it is absolutely necessary in order to a smooth a 
satisfactory course of proceeding, that they should come into 
every Court of Methodism, and take a part in the conduct of its 
whole affairs, “ Lay Delegates of Conferences,” is now the cry 
of no mean portion of them; and it is, every week, the cry of 
more. It will soon be the cry—nay, the determination—the ir- 
resistible determination, and demand, of all. The sooner the 

From all this, we may learn, that the Spirit of the Age is most 
magnanimously — It can attack the Wesleyan hierarchy, 
as fiercely as the National hierarchy. An intractable and self- 
willed Minister sets at defiance the Canons of the Conference. 
For this, he is suspended from his functions. And, straightway, 
the Spirit of the Age, speaking by the mouth of its trusty and 
brazen-tongued herald, proclaims the primate an intolerable auto- 
crat, and threatens the Synod with the wholesome superinten- 
dence of a body of lay delegates. And this reform, it further 
declares, will be irresistibly enforced by the voice of the people / 
We shall abstain from any further discussion of the question 
whether or not the Wesleyans, as a body, are to be regarded as 
Dissenters from the Church. One hing, however, is unhappily 
but too obvious,—that they have among them men, who, in 
various important respects, are manifestly Dissenters from the 
Conference; and that Dissenters of other denominations are in- 
tently watching the Schism, and are lustily at work to hasten the 
process of decomposition. 


* See Brit Mag. for July, 1834, p. 53, 54. + Ibid. for Sept. 1854. p. 318. 
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If we had any delight in witnessing, or in exposing, the system 
of agitation now carried on by a certain portion (we earnestly 
hope but a small portion) of the Wesleyan Connexion, we might 
here advert, at some length, to the pending Serve of the 
Conference, relative to Dr. Warren, another Wesleyan minister 
stationed at Manchester, It appears that this gentleman has 
recently been pleased to stigmatize as ‘¢ a useless and pernicious 
innovation” the projected Wesleyan Theological Institution, to 
which, in October, 1853, he gave his cordial support and appro- 
bation. This affair has given rise to some angry correspondence in 
the public journals; in the course of which we find the activity of 
the factious party ascribed to their hatred of the “ church-loving” 
spirit, which still animates the Wesleyan Conference. ‘The Con- 
ference, we are told by its defenders, “ imitate the venerable 
« John Wesley; whose object it was, during his long and useful 
“ life, not to weaken but to strengthen,—not to destroy but to 
* save,—the Ecclesiastical Establishment of our country. And, 
«« —-because, while they desire the redress of real and practical 
grievances, they will not identify themselves with a restless, into- 
“ lerant, and malignant party, which desires to overthrow, and 
“ trample that Establishment under foot,—they are insulted, op- 
“ posed, and slandered.”* ‘This has been followed by more 
controversy; which they who are curious in such matters may 
‘find in the Leeds Times for November 8, 1834; and in which 
there is confidently anticipated “ a crisis in Methodism, which will 
“ produce a most beneficial result on the entire body.” This 
crisis, it would seem, is actually hastening to its completion, For 
we find that a meeting of stewards, class-leaders, trustees, and 


local preachers, has recently been held at Manchester, with a_ 


view to the formation of a Religious Association “ for obtainin 

“ religious liberty :” and, further, that people now begin to spea 

of three manner of persons,—Whig Methodists, Tory Method- 
ists, and Radical Methodists. “ The Warrenites are called 
“* Whigs; those who continue their allegiance to the Conference, 
“ Tories; and the Stephenites, Radicals.”+ So that the fissures 
in the visible fabric of Methodism are evidently such as threaten 
formidable danger to the whole structure. It is alinost needless 
for us to say, that our cordial wishes are with the Tory Methodists. 
For this seems to be the only portion of the body which retains a 
single fragment of John Wesley’s ecclesiastical mantle. We shall 
rejoice if this portion may still retain power and influence suffi- 
cient to keep alive, throughout the great mass of their society, 


* See the Letter of Vindex, copied from the Times, in the St. James's Chronicle, 
Oct. 30, 1834. 
t Leeds Intelligencer ; copied into the St. James’s Chronicle, Nov. 18, 1834, 
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those friendly feelings towards the Church, which have hitherto 
given so comparatively temperate a complexion to the Wesleyan 
body, and have distinguished it, in our judgment, so honourably, 
from every other religious sect in the empire. 

Of the literary merits of the volume before us there is little to 
be said. It, in fact, puts forth no literary pretensions. And there 
are some peculiarities in it which one can hardly account for, on 
the supposition that the author is a thoroughly well-educated man. 
As one instance, we may mention, that he occasionally talks of time 
as transpiring, where most other people would talk of it as passing, 
or elapsing. Another strange thing is, that, in his exposition of 

the recent controversy among the W esley ans, respecting the Eter- 
nal Sonship, we find repeated mention of the Aenons of the 
ancient heretics. At first we took it for granted that this must 
be an error of the printer, and not of the writer. But finding the 
word occur repeatedly in this shape, we were driven to the con- 
clusion that Aenons are, somehow or other, ignorantly substituted 
for what are usually termed Aeons (diwves), Without dwelling, 
however, on such matters as these, we shall conclude by saying, 
that we see no reason to question the fidelity and diligence of the 
biographer; although he 1s, evidently, not just the sort of chroni- 
cler whom the deceased would have chosen for himself, ‘The 
writer is, manifestly, a great admirer of Adam Clarke: but then, 
as we have abundantly seen, he is not at all an admirer of Adam 
Clarke’s “ church-loving” propensities, ‘This one unhappy weak- 
ness seems to be almost the only blemish he can discern in the 
character of the deceased, The spot, however, is large enough 
to darken some considerable portion of the dise of his great lumi- 


nary: so that we are not called upon by him to look upon a con- 
summate model of ee,” 


Art. I1.—1. Rapport au Roi par le Ministre Secrétaire d Etat 
au Département de (Instruction Publique ; sur 0 Execution de 
la Loi du 28 Juin, 1833, relative ad [Instruction Primaire. 
De l'Imprimerie Royale. Paris. Avril, 1834.  4to, pp. 471. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on the Siate of Education; 
with the Minutes of Evidence, and Index. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 7th August, 1854. pp. 257. 

S. Twenty-third Aunual Report of the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church throughout England and Wales. Esta- 


blished—1811. Incorporated—1817. Rivingtons. London. 
1834. 8vo. pp. 164. 


Tne example of the German States, and the labours of M. 
Cousin, have not been without their effect in France and Eng- 
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land. A strong and almost simultaneous impulse appears to have 
been communicated to the ruling powers in both countries. We 
have now the result before us;—as to France, by the “ Rap 

au Roi par le Ministre Secrétaire d’Etat au Département de I’In- 
struction Publique;” as to England, by the “ Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Present State of 
the Education of the People in England and Wales.” 

Both the Reports are very interesting: they are interesting 
each in itself; they are still more interesting as compared one 
with the other: they are interesting from the points of similarity ; 
they are still more interesting from the points of disagreement. 
Few things, in fact, can be more curious, as matter of philoso- 
phical contemplation, than the contrast which they occasionally 
present in substance and in style, and the manner m which na- 
tional characteristics and oe break forth in the exhibition 
of a subject, which would seem so unbending and uniform in its 
essential elements as a statistical view of popular and primary 
instruction. 

The French “ Rapport”—for courtesy requires that we should 
begin with our neighbours rather than ourselves—is, indeed, very 
French. Precise in its statements, and lucid in its arrangement— 
full of ability, and not without eloquence—it has yet about it 
a theatrical and ostentatious air, which, we verily believe, could 
not have been thrown over such a topic in any other region under 
the sun. While it aims, and arrives, at that smart and epigram- 
matic neatness which so often distinguishes French prose, it 
would have been better, we think, without so much of strained 
antithesis and oratorical brilliancy. At the same time we must 
allow that it is eminently practical ; for in France the question of 
State-Education was easily decided. ‘The scheme possessed, in 
a great measure, the recommendation of novelty—always an attrac- 
tion either to Parisians or provincials; and it was something, in 
appearance at least, grand, comprehensive, magnificent—a charm, 
perhaps, still more potent in the latitudes for which it was de- 
signed. It was suited to the genius of the people and the cha- 
racter of the government. Centralization was already a dominant 
principle in that régime of Louis Philippe, which, according to 
the too sanguine anticipations of Lafayette, was to be a “ mo- 
narchy with republican institutions,” 

What wonder, then, is it, that in the career of state-education, 
France should have obtained a start, which it is welcome to keep; 
or that the Report of M. Guizot should contain a vast deal more, 
as having been actually done in furtherance of the system, than 
the Inquiry of our Parliamentary Committee, which, as far as 
legislative interference is concerned, deals chiefly in projects and 
intentions ? 
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The subject is of an importance so vast, and an interest so ex- 
traordinary, for all enlightened philanthropists, that we deem it 
right, and almost necessary for its better comprehension, to give, 
ist, the provisions of the French law relative to education; dly, 
the measures which have been taken by the minister of public 
instruction in France, in consequence of the law; and 3dly, the 
results of those measures as far as they can yet be ascertained. 
We present the documents in the original language, because a 
translation, in these days, would be an impertinence. 

1. The law, after a brief formal preamble, is divided into four 
Titres.” 

The first we present entire ; and we add a part of the second. 


TITRE 1I.—De l'imstruction primaire et de son objet. 

“ Art. 1. L’instraction primaire est ¢lémentaire ou supérieure. 

“ L’instruction primaire ¢lémentaire comprend nécessairement 
struction morale et religicuse, la lecture, lccriture, les éléments de la 
langue francaise et du calcul, le systéme legal des poids et mesures. 

L'instruction primaire supérieure comprend nécessairement, en 
outre, les éléments de la géométrie et ses applications usuelles, speciale- 
ment le dessin linéaire et l'arpentage, des notions des sciences physiques 
et de l'histoire naturelle applicables aux usages de la vie; le chant, les 
éléments de l'histoire et de la géographie, et surtout de histoire et de la 
géographie de la France. 

* Selon les besoins et les ressources des localités, instruction -pri- 
maire pourra recevoir les dévelonpements qui seront jugés convenables. 

“2, Le veeu des pores de famille sera toujours consulté et suivi en ce 
qui concerne la participation de leurs enfants a instruction religieuse. 

L'instruction primaire est privée ou publique.” 
“ TITRE IL.—Des écoles primaires privées. 

“4. Tout individu Agé de dix-huit ans accomplis pourra exercer la 

ession d'instituteur primaire et diriger tout Ctablissement quelconque 
d'instruction primaire, saus autres conditions que de presenter préalable- 
ment au maire de la commune ou il voudra tenir ecole, 

*« 1°. Un brevet de capacité obtenu, apres examen, selon le degré de 
Vécole qu'il veut établir ; 

“2°. Un certificat constatant que l'impétrant est digne, par sa mo- 
ralité, de se livrer & l’enseignement.’"—pp. 455, 456. 

Then follows a description of persons who are declared in- 
capables de tenir école. 

Titre If. is “ Des Ecoles primaires publiques,” and relates to 
the schools which ought to be established,—the method of esta- 
blishment,—the remuneration of the masters, and some other 
financial details. 

Titre IV. is “ Des Autorités préposées @ instruction pri- 
maitre,” such as, under the “ ministre de linstruction publique,” 
“ comités” of various formation ; but composed for the most part 
of “ le maire,” “ le juge de paix,” “ le cure,” together with “ mi- 
nastres de chacun des autres cultes,” and other “ habitants notables.” 
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2. M. Guizot, in his Report, begins by stating, that this law, 
which is signed by Louis Philippe, and countersigned by himself, 
has, of course, many, but not insurmountable, obstacles to en- 
counter at its first promulgation. His words are, 


La loi du 28 Juin 1833 sur linstruction primaire ne pouvait re- 
cevoir, dans le court espace de quelques mois, sa pleine et entidre exécu- 
tion. Aussi le voeu de la loi n’estil encore accompli qu’en partie. 

** Je demande cependant 4 Votre Majesté la permission de lui faire 
connaitre, avec quelque détail, la marche suivie jusqu’d ce jour, les ré- 
sultats déja obtenus, et ce qui reste a faire pour réaliser dans toute son 
étendue la pensée du législateur. 

* La loi du 28 Juin a imposé & Vadministration des devoirs, au pays 
des sacrifices. I] importe de s’assurer dés aujourd'hui que l’administra- 
tion s'est religieusement acquittée de ses devoirs, que les sacrifices du 
pays atteindront infailliblement leur but. 

** Destinée & pénétrer jusque dans les moindres subdivisions du roy- 
aume, a faire sentir partout son empire en évitant la contrainte, i mettre 
en mouvement toutes les influences locales sans hostilité pour les babi- 
tudes et les faits actuels, cette loi présentait dans son application des dif- 


ficultés particuliéres: elle exigeait un mode d’exécution approprié a sa 
nature,” —pp. 1, 2. 


M. Guizot, therefore, to secure a good execution of the law, 
and to make its enactments more perfectly understood, in trans- 
mitting copies of it to the parties most concerned, namely, rec- 
teurs, préfets and instiluteurs primaires, appended certain general 
instructions, destined, as he states, to excite in them the required 
dispositions. 

The nature of his first circular he thus explains: — 

** Ma premiére circulaire, adress¢e 4 des administrateurs, ne pouvait 
avoir pour objet que de bien expliquer le systéme de la loi, d’énumérer 
et de classer les diverses écoles dont l'ensemble constitue l’instruction 
primaire. 

‘* Je m’attachai surtout a leur faire sentir qu’en posant en principe 
que ‘ linstruction primaire est élémentaire ou supérieure,’ le législateur 
navait point entendu énoncer un principe étroit et exclusif. Si par un 
acte de haute sagesse il n’a prescrit que ce qui est généralement néces- 
saire et possible, rien dans la loi n’interdit & J'administration de fonder 
ou de seconder des établissements spéciaux qui, coordonnés aux écoles 
proprement dites, complétent Je systéme de l’instruction popu- 
aire, de telle sorte qu’ainsi que ce syst¢me embrasse toutes les parties du 


royaume il puisse s'appliquer & tous les Ages, et accomplir sans réserve 
les voeux du pays. 


“ Je leur signalai d’abord les salles d'asile pour les petits enfants de 
deux A six ou sept ans; institution précieuse qui, en prenant l'éducation 
populaire pour ainsi dire au berceau, lui assure des succés dans un 


plus avancé, et par les germes qu'elle prépare, et par les influences déle- 
téres qu'elle écarte, 
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“ Les écoles primaires élémentaires et les écoles primaires supérieures 
forment l'objet spécial et explicite de la loi, la base essentielle du sys- 
tome, le devoir positif de ladministration. 

“ Au dela de ces écoles il reste cependant une lacune. Un grand 
nombre de jeunes gens ou dhommes faits ont ¢té prives de toute in- 
struction élémentaire. Incapables de se diriger eux-mémes et d'appré- 
cier le bienfait de Vinstructiou pour leurs enfants, leur ignorance est un 
mal, leur apathie un obstacle qu'on doit travailler a faire disparaitre en 
ouvrant, surtout dans les villes manufacturiéres, des écoles adultes.” — 


p. 5. 


Such is the proposed extent of the plan. But M. Guizot is 
sensible how much its success must depend upon the ability and 
good wall of its mstruments. His next care, therefore, was to 


address a distinct circular to the zxstitudeurs themselves; for, he 
says, 


“ Ce grand travail, tout extérieur, demeurerait stérile s'il n’¢tait se- 
condé par la coopération vive, animée, persévérante, des veritables exé- 
cuteurs de la loi, les instituteurs primaires. Appelés & une sorte de 
sacerdoce aussi modeste par ses formes qu'il est clevé par son but, c'est 
dans leurs mains que repose l'avenir de cette importante loi, et, on peut 
le dire, l'avenir da pays sous le rapport de léducation populaire. Rien 
n'est possible si les précepteurs de village, aussi bien que ceux qui sont 
ae sur un plus vaste theatre, ne sont pas profondement pénetrés de 

‘importance et de la gravité de leur mission. , 

“ On n’aurait cependant que trop de motifs de n’attendre de leur part 
qu'insouciance et froideur. Privés jusqu'ici de toute direction générale 
et commune, négligés, abandonnés cux-mémes, les instituteurs pri- 
maires ont di se regarder comme des ouvriers isolés, dont personne ne 
songeait A encourager le travail. Des lors ils ont dd se défier d’eux- 
memes et de leur ceuvre, en méconnaitre limportance et la dignité. Ils 
sent rares les hommes qui, se sentaut tous les jours démentis par l'apa- 
thie et linsouciance genérale, trouvent, dans le temoignage de ant con- 
science et dans de protondes convictions, un mobile et un prix suffisants 
pour perseverer dans une ceuvre sans eéclat, et preparer en silence des 
résultats cloignes, 

“ Tl était donc necessaire, urgent, de relever & ses propres yeux cette 
classe respectable d’ hommes voues & un service public; de leur faire sen- 
tir que desormais, quelque humble que soit leur situation, le pays n’en 
porte pas moins ses regards sur eux, que | autorité superieure, loin de les 
oublier, veut se les rattacher par une chaine hiérarchique non inter- 
rompue, les diriger, les encourager, les proteger au besoin. 

“* Mais on les aurait & la fois égarés et trompés si, dans le dessein de 
les animer, on efit exalté leur imagination, leurs espérances, et appele 
leurs regards sur un avenir impossible. C'edt &é substituer des res- 
sorts artihciels et fragiles au dévouement moral qui seul peut donner aux 
imstituteurs da peuple lGnengie et la perséverance nécessaires. Une 
ime clevée et uve imagination calme, une action énergique dans une 
sphére ¢troite, l'intelligence d'un grand but ct une résignation sincere & 
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un réle obscur, telles sont les conditions requises dans les instituteurs 
primaires. Leur inspirer ces sentiments, leur faire comprendre ces con- 
ditions de leur noble mission, tel est le but de la circulaire que je leur ai 
adressée en leur transmettant la loi.”—pp. 6, 7. 


Other circulars were also addressed to other classes of persons, 
desiring statistical information, and containing recommendations, — 
which we have no space to insert. 

But besides these general instructions having reference to the 
“ Loi” and its corresponding “ Ordonnance,” M. Guizot has 
found it requisite to prepare manuals of elementary education. 


* Je me suis donc empressé de faire composer cing manuels :— 

“ |. Livre d’instruction morale et religieuse. 

“2. Alphabet et premier livre de lecture. 

3. Manuel d’arithmétique. 

“4, Manuel de grammaire et d’orthographe. 

5. Manuel d'histoire et de geographie. 

Quatre de ces manuels sont déjd publiés ; le cinquidme ne tardera 
pas & paraitre : ils sont tous assez simples pour étre employés dans les 
écoles ¢lémentaires.”—p. 16. 


M. Guizot, throughout his measures, has taken the greatest 
pains, according to his own account, to confine the system within 
the limits of the practicable and the practical; and itis carious 
to observe the apologies which he is constantly making, as if to 
himself and his philosophical friends, for not launching out into 
the ocean of magnificent but impossible attempts. 


“ La loi du 28 Juin exigeait Ja fois une exécution matérielle et une 
execution pour ainsi dire morale. Son but et son caractére imposaie 
également cette double nécessité. : 

“ Tl fallait done s’occuper en méme temps des personnes et des choses, 
preparer les esprits et organiser les faits matériels. Loin de redouter les 
détails, il était essentiel de descendre patiemment jusqu’au dernier degré 
dans l’ordre des faits qui se rattachent & linstruction primaire. 

* Tl fallait surtout ne point oublier que, congue dans un esprit 
tique, sobre de dispositions ambitieuses et de prescriptions absolues, la 
loi du 28 Juin devait cependant se montrer de bonne heure riche en ré- 
sultats. Il Gtait temps que la promesse formelle de lenseignement popu- 
laire ne fit plus jetée A la France comme une vaine parole, comme une 
lueur fugitive et stérile. Dailleurs, une action prompte, efficace, pou- 
vait seule rassurer l’opinion, dont trop d’essais infructueux légitimaient 
les méfiances. La perspective certaine de grands et prochains résultats 

vait seule susciter, sur toute la surface du royaume, ce concours 
cet soutenu, si nécessaires au succes. I] était urgent 
que le pays fit convaincn qu'il s'agissait ici d'une ceuvre sérieusement 
entreprise, certainement practicable. Les promesses du gouvernement 
de Votre Majesté ne devaient pas tre confondueés avee ces lois ambi- 
tieuses qui, faites pour la vanité d’un jour, ne préparaient que Vinaction 
en decrétant |'impossible,”—pp. 2, 3. 


‘ 
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So, again, he praises the sage réserve, conspicuous both im the 
formation and execution of the law. 


‘En distinguant Vinstruction primaire en instruction élementaire et 
instruction supérieure, et en bornant au strict nécessaire le minimum 
légal de lune et de l'autre (Art. 1°), le législateur a mis en évidence 
l'esprit pratique, ct pour ainsi dire expérimental de la loi. Hl n’yala m 
promesses fastueuses, ni espérances exagerées; ce sont les besoins les 
ma ressants de la France en fait d’éducation populaire, et les moyens 
es plus simples d’y satisfaire, que le législateur a sagement exprimés 
dans son Article 1. Loin de songer a tirer vanité de la grandeur de 
ses désirs et de léclat de ses promesses, il s’est constamment renfermé 
dans le cercle du possible. tt y aurait ecu une sorte de dérision a pre- 
scrire le Juxe & ceux qui manquent du nécessaire.”—p. 12. 


The minister of public instruction seems also anxious to avoid 
any hostile collision with existing usages, feelings, and institu- 
tions :— 


“ Si la promptitude dans l'action était nécessaire, la réserve ne l'ctait 
pas moins. En voulant implanter dans le sol de la France la loi nouvelle, 
introduire des usages ct créer des faits nouveaux, on devait nécessairement 
rencontrer les faits actuels et les habitudes anciennes.” —p. 3. 

“ Une impulsion vigoureuse et une grande réserve étaient done égale- 
ment nécessaires. TI fallait agir et attendre A la fois; opérer sans delai 
tout le bien qui se pouvait faire par une action immediate, et demander 
au temps, A l'expérience, au développement successif de toutes les in- 
fluences salutaires, ces résultats ultérieurs que nulle force humaine ne 
saurait improviser. Ici encore devait se montrer cette politique active 
ct patiente, progressive et mesurée, qui assure le succés en calculant la 
force des moyens, comme elle proportionne ses promesses a la possibi- 
lite des résultats. Expression sincére de la loi éternelle du bon sens, 
cette politique est aujourd’hui le veeu de la France. ‘Trop longtemps 
rejetee, brusquement et sans profit, d'un extrome a l'autre, la France est 


fatiguce de ces tristes mécomptes, qui ont si souvent succedé aux plus 
brillantes espérances.”—pp. 3, 4. 


He even seems inclined to deal in a spirit of gentleness and 
tenderness with the religious distinctions which he yet perhaps 
considers to have their origin in religious prejudices :— 


“ Tl est sans doute a désirer que, sous le régime, aujourd'hui réel, de 
la liberté de conscience, et appelés A parcourir Ja carriére de la vie avec 
des concitoyens professant un autre culte que le leur, les enfants con- 
tractent de bonne heure, en fréquentant les mémes écoles, ces habitudes 
de tolérance et de bienveillance mutuelles qui, en garantissant la paix 
publique, ne sont nullement incompatibles avec une croyance forte et un 
dévouement sincere a cette croyance. 

“Tl me faudrait pas cependant prétendre & devancer les faits. Il 
peut encore ¢tre nécessaire, dans plus d'une commune, d’ouvrir des 
ecoles distinctes pour chaque culte. Ce serait un mauvais moyen de 
preparer la paix pour l'avenir que d’occasionner des troubles dans le 
present."—p. 25. 
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On the fundamental necessity of religious and moral instruc- 
tion there are the subjoined remarks,—remarks just and admira- 
ble as far as they go; but still stopping far short of that lofty 
and sacred ground on which religion should be placed, and 
characterized, after all, by the utilitarian defects of hollowness and 


shallowness, which a genuine and confirmed Christian must per- 
ceive and lament :— 


** En posant cette base fondamentale, garantie de toute bonne instruc- 
tion populaire, le législateur a rendu hommage en méme temps a un 
principe irrécusable et & la pensée générale du pays. L’observation 
attentive des faits ne laisse aucun doute & cet égard. Ce serait se tromper 
grossicrement que de juger, en pareille matiére, de l'état réel des esprits, 
d’aprés des conversations frivoles, des propos hasardés et des discussions 
spéculatives. Au moment de l’application, tout change. Parmi 
es parents mémes qui, par leurs opinions personnelles, leurs habitudes, 
leurs antécédents, paraitraient devoir repousser le systéme de notre loi, la 
plupart veulent pour leurs enfants une instruction morale et religieuse, 
et la veulent réelle, efficace. L’instinct du bon sens et les affections 
naturelles 'emportent, quand on en vient a la pratique, sur toutes les 
préoccupations de lesprit. On peut vouloir le scepticisme, l'incrédulité 
méme pour soi; on nose en faire courir les chances a ses enfants. La 
pensée de leur avenir est trop grande, elle pése trop sur le coeur d'un 
— pour qu'il brave, au op de son fils, la conscience générale des 
ommes, et pour qu'il ose le lancer dans la vie sans autre guide que des 


opinions qui n'ont jamais obtenu l’assentiment de lhumanité.”—pp. 
14, 15. 


We much regret that we must pass over the statements relating 
to normal and model schools—*‘‘ avenir de [instruction primaire 
en France”—the pecuniary remuneration and social rank to be 
allotted to the masters ; the proposed details of superintendence 
and inspection, and many other most interesting points, which will 
amply reward the readers who can obtain a sight of the “ Rapport.” 
On the latter subject, however, the following passage is of too 
prominent importance to be omitted :— 


« Je reconnus en méme temps que, pour imprimer effectivement a 
instruction primaire une impulsion nouvelle et féconde, pour établir 
réellement entre l’autorité et les instituteurs ce lien universel, ces rap- 
ports permanents qui sont écrits dans la loi, mais qu'il est si difficile et 
cependant si nécessaire de faire passer dans les faits, il fallait absolument 
que quelque mesure générale fit sentir partout, dans la sphére des écoles 
primaires, la présence du pouvoir central, frappt les esprits du sentiment 
de ses intentions, du spectacle de son activité, et réalisit ainsi, dés le 
début, et pour tous les intéressés, l'une des pensées fondamentales de la 
loi. 

“Pour atteindre 4 ce double but, il n'y avait qu'un moyen, une inspec- 
tion générale et approfondie des écoles primaires, dans tous leurs élé- 
ments, personnes et choses, et dans toutes les parties de la France. Je 
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me déterminai a l’ordonner. Des fonctionnaires de l'université, recteurs, 
inspecteurs d'académie, proviseurs et professeurs de colleges royaux, 
principaux et régents de colléges communaux, furent chargés de cette 
mission ; des personnes connues par leur zéle pour linstruction popu- 
laire, des membres de comités, des chefs d’institution ou de pension, de 
simples maitres d’école considérés et capables, s’oflrirent pour y prendre 
part. Je m’empressai d’accepter leur concours. 

“ Les inspecteurs eurent ordre de se rendre dans toutes les communes 
pourvues d’écoles, et de visiter toutes les écoles de garcons, soit com- 
munales, soit privées. Indépendamment des instructions générales, je 
leur remis une série de questions qu’ils devaient résoudre. Ces questions 
avaient principalement pour objet de constater exactement: 1° les 
avantages matériels dont jouissait chaque instituteur; 2° le nombre 
denfants qui fréquentaient lécole ; 3° la methode d’enseignement qui y 
était suivie ; 4° les objets nécessaires a l'enseignement dont elle man- 
quait; 5° les matiéres de l’enseignement et les livres dont se servaient 
les éleves ; 6° état de l'enseignement et les progrés des éléves ; 7° la 
position personnelle de l'instituteur ; 8° sa capacité, son aptitude, son 
zele, son caractére, et la nature de ses relations avec les autorités locales, 
soit civiles, soit religicuses, et avec ses concitoyens. Je recommandai 
express¢ment aux inspecteurs de ne répondre a ces questions que d’apreés 
leurs observations personnelles ou les renseignements qu’ils auraient 
recucillis duns la commune méme, auprés des autorités locales, et de ne 
reproduire jamais les renseignements indirects qui seraient venus a leur 
connaissance, qu’aprés en avoir vérifié Vexactitude sur les lieux mémes.” 
—pp. 62, 63. 

On the whole, as far as we can see, M. Guizot is entitled to 
high commendation for the manner in which he has discharged a 
duty of incalculable moment. His directions are written with 
perspicuity and force; and the law being made, and its execution 
being ordered, his measures, as a whole, appear well adapted to 
the actual position of France, and his own position as minister of 
instruction. The results, to which we now proceed, constitute 
other matter of inquiry. 

3. Expectations, quite as sanguine, and quite as brilliant,as any 
which are now entertained, were expressed during the former 
Revolution. And therefore, imposing as the plan may look on 
paper, doubts may be ratronally felt, whether it will gain a firm 
and continued hold upon the national mind ; whether it will so 
engraft itself upon old manners and institutions as to flourish and 
bear fruit; whether the priests of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the ministers of religion generally, will give it, or ought to give 
it, their cordial, unqualified, and conscientious support ; and whe- 
ther it may not, ere long, be completely disorganized and over- 
thrown by political convulsions, and an entire change of dynasty. 
‘These elements of uncertainty and fluctuation must exist, to a 


greater or less degree, in all countries into which state-education 
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is introduced ; but in none, perhaps, do they exist more widely, 


or more powerfully, or more fatally, than in France. 
Yet the present results are certaimly encouraging. ‘The wheel 


has been set in motion; and its rate of speed appears to be in- 
creasing :— 


“ Le nombre des écoles de garcons qui n’était en 1832 que de 31,420, 
se trouve étre, en 1833, de 33,695. 

“ Cette augmentation revient 4 7 par 100 écoles. 

“Le nombre des écoles d’enseignement mutuel qui n’était en 1832 
que de 1205, se trouve étre, en 1833, de 1905. . \ 

* Cette augmentation revient 4 58 sur 100. . 

** Le nombre des enfants males qui ont fréquenté les écoles primaires 
pendant I'hiver de 1832 est de 1,200,715. Ce méme nombre s'est élevé, 
sr les enfunts males qui ont fréquenté les écoles primaires pendant 

ot de 1833, a 1,654,828. L’augmentation revient a 38 sur 100 
éléves. 

“ Si les enfants fréquentaient les écoles depuis Age de cing ans 
jusqu’a celui de douze, le nombre des enfants males de cet age étant de 
2,401,178, il en résulterait que 746,350 garcons ne recevraient pas V’in- 
struction primaire, ce qui revient & 31 sur 100. Mais cette régle ne 
saurait tre adoptée comme absolument vraie ; il arrive souvent, dans les 
villes comme dans les campagnes, que les enfants ne sont envoyés a 
l’école qu'aprés avoir dépassé lage de cing ans, et que des garcons de 
plus de douze ans fréquentent encore les écoles primaires,”—p. 65. 

Again, as to normal schools :— 


“‘ Enfin il y a soixante-deux écoles normales primaires qui sont en 
pleine activité, et a l’entretien desquelles concourent soixante-treize 
départements. Il y en avait quarante-sept en 1832; augmentation. 
obtenue en 1833 est ainsi de quinze. 

“ Les soixante-deux écoles normales existantes comptent ensemble 
1542 éléves internes, 402 éléves externes : sur les 1944 éléves des écoles 
normales, il y a 1308 boursiers des départements, 245 boursiers de état, 


118 boursiers des communes, et 273 éléves a leurs propres frais,”— 
p- 53. 


On the other side, the calculated expenditure is formidable, 


and almost enormous :— 


“Il présente l’évaluation des dépenses qui seraient nécessaires pour 
que toutes les écoles primaires, élémentaires et supérieures, qui doivent 
tre entretenues par les communes, fusseat placées dans des locaux qui 
leur appartinssent. Le chiffre de cette dépense, autant qu'on peut 
l’établir sur des données puisées & des sources trés-diverses, serait de 
72,679,908 fr.” —p. 55. 


Nevertheless, in spite of these outgoings, which, as M. Guizot 
candidly allows, are enough to strike considerable affright into 
every continental disciple of Joseph Hume, he deems himself 
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justified in holding out bright views, aud yet brighter anticipations 


to the king of the French :— 


** Je crois pouvoir l’affirmer, Sire, les résultats de cette opération sont 
et seront considérables. Elle a produit, dans les campagnes comme 
dans les villes, et jusque dans les parties les moins fréquentées de notre 
territoire, ce mouvement moral qui est le gage le plus sir de l’action des 
lois et du pouvoir. Elle a inspiré aux autorités locales, aux instituteurs, 
a la population, un sentiment de confiance dans Ia sollicitude bienveillante 
de lautorité supérieure. La vue des inspecteurs, leur assistance aux 
exercices de l’école, leurs visites au maire, au cur¢, leurs conversations 
avec le conseil municipal, avec les péres de famille, toutes ces circon- 
stances individuelles et vivantes ont suscité le zéle avec l’espérance dans 
une foule de lieux of n’avaient pas méme pénétré les circulaires adminis- 
tratives. En méme temps les rapports des 490 inspecteurs ont fourni 
a l'administration centrale une masse immense de renseignements et de 
détails qui la mettront en état d’agir désormais, sur tous les points, en 
connaissance de cause et avec efficacité.”—p. 64. 


But we can dwell no longer on the ‘‘ Rapport” of M. Guizot. 
They, however, who differ from our sentiments, will acknowledge 
that, as far as our limits would permit, we have given an impartial 
account of the posture and prospects of state-education among 
our neighbours. We can only regret our inability to transfer 
into our pages some of the very useful tableaux, twenty-nine in 
number, which M. Guizot has furnished, each giving a vast quan- 
tity of information at a single glance, and all affording, by their 
combination, an accurate view, comparative as well as positive, of 
the several departments. Our Statistical Society will, we trust, 
do something for us; but at present, we must confess, “ they 
manage these things better in France.” 

At the same time, although the French Report be well worthy 
of our regard, this is no valid reason that the French institutions. 
should become our model. We have never argued, be it remem- 
bered, that state-education cannot in any case be advisable; we 
have merely contended that its eligibility, or ineligibility, must 
vary with the circumstances of a country, and be determined by 
social and political diversities, rather than by universal and in- 
flexible principles. We may doubt, indeed, whether state-edu- 
cation is more competent than voluntary efforts, individual and 
associated, to diffuse the information which exists at the period 
when it is established, and bring up a people to the highest level 
of actual enlightenment; and we are quite sure that it is not so 
competent as the elasticity of personal exertion and rival socie- 
ties to raise that level, to assist and adopt the suggestions of im- 
provement which are made from time to time, and to expedite 
the onward march of knowledge, which is not, like religion, a 
fixed and immutable, but a growing and progressive thing. The 
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tendency of state-education, we conceive, must be to confine the 
general range of the human mind; to chain down instruction to 
one certain routine, and one certain set of notions; to act asa 
barrier against the developement of fresh views, and a weight upon 
the spring of intellectual energy. It involves a sacrifice of the 
future to the present; and, if matters are suffered in the several 
countries to continue in their present train, we have a thorough 
confidence that, after a series of years, more excellent consequences 
will be conspicuously observable in England, when weighed in 
the balance with Germany or France. Nor, whatever loud pro- 
testations may be uttered, can we conceal from ourselves the in- 
security of state-education, even though it be fenced, and appa- 
rently guaranteed, by compulsory statutes. We are aware that 
compulsion has not its full play in the French system; but there 
is one recent and striking fact, connected with the topic of inse- 
curity, which may forcibly illustrate our opinion. When the doc- 
trinaires were ejected for a day from their posts in the govern- 
ment, M. Guizot, the minister of public instruction, resigned his 
office; M. Cousin, superintendent-general of the schools, as the 
papers inform us, followed the example of M. Guizot; and thus, 
but for the restoration of M. Thiers and his party, the course of 
measures might-at least have been suspended ; and we can easily 
discern how a mere change of administration—not to refer to more 
violent causes of disaster—might dislocate the whole arran 
ments of state-education in a kingdom where it had been regularly 
organized. Moreover, to quote by anticipation from the English 
Report, we find that many difficulties and obstructions are already 
in existence. Mr. Pillans says, 

~“ The law which insists upon a primary school being immediately 
erected in every commune’in France has not yet taken effect, and man 
communes positively refuse to contribute and to form any local establish- 
ments at all. They do nct seem to be in the least aware of the value of 
them. Another proof how little value is attached to the thing, is the 
fact of so many schools being gratuitous; the parents are not sufficiently 
alive to the value of education to pay for it.” —pp. 37, 38. 


The plan, then, is regular and splendid, like the plan of the city 
of Washington; but as a city on paper is a very different thin 
from a city of solid brick and stone, so here too, in a metaphorica 
sense, the intended buildings may never be erected; and the grass 
may grow in the line marked out for the streets; and the poverty 
of the execution may make a mockery of the grandeur of the 


design. 

Yet in France the scheme is of a piece. An education provided 
by the legislature, and supported out of the national revenue—a 
system of constant inspection and superintendence by appointed 
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officers; a number of model-schools, in which the teachers may be 
taught in accordance with the sentiments prevailing at head- 
quarters; a distinct minister for the department of public instruc- 
tion; a set of manuals written with his sanction, and as it were by 
his dictation; and even an array of books composed under his 
directions for the general purpose of aiding and regulating the 
concerns of education and knowledge—all these things have a 
coherence and congruity as parts of the same whole—all these 
things work together in taking the great business of popular 
tuition out of the hands of the clergy and other persons not amen- 
able to the jurisdiction of a bureau, and placing it under the one 
presiding controul of a central government. 

But let us apply this test of consistency and self-conformity to 
the English projects, which it is now high time to investigate. It 
is strange that there still reigns among us the utmost bewilder- 
ment of ideas upon the very material points, what, in the labour of 
education, and the composition or publication of books, is the 
rightful province of the state; what should be undertaken by socie- 
ties; and what should be left to individual competition. Hence, © 
in the midst of many of the late schemes which have intellectual 
and moral amelioration for their object, there has sprung up a 
kind of heterogeneous and self-contradictory confusion; as if the 
schemes themselves were the result of blind accident or headlong 
imitation, rather than of the philosophy of the matter, compre- 
hensively grasped, calmly considered, and thoroughly understood. 
The Report of the Select Committee furnishes, we think, abundant 
proof of our position, But we must state, before we criticise, its 
contents; and it is one comfort that it does not consist, like the 
French document, of pointed aphorisms, or paragraphs elaborated 
with rhetorical artifice, but is an affair of plain, matter-of-fact, 
categorical question and answer. 


The Committee was “ appointed to inquire into the present state of 
the education of the people in England and Wales, and into the applica- 
tion and effects of the grant made in the last session of parliament for 
the erection of school-houses, and to consider of the expediency of fur- 
ther grants in aid of education.”...But in addition to their ostensible 
object “ they likewise thought it necessary to obtain information with 
respect to the systems of education in other parts of the United King- 
dom, and in some foreign countries.” — Rep. Com. H. Com. p. iii. 


It is then stated— 


** These inquiries have protracted the sittings of your Committee to so 
late a period of the session that they find themselves unable to report any 
opinion to the House ; they will therefore content themselves with re- 
ferring the House to the evidence taken before them, and with expressing 
a hope that the House will direct, early in the next session, a further 
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prosecution of inquiry upon a subject which they deem of the highest 
national importance.” —-Jdid, 

Our readers are thus put in possession of the nature of both 
what has been done, and what is contemplated. We would only 
premise that, although the committee have as yet reported no 
opinion of their own, the animus, with which the inquiry was 
instituted, can hardly be mistaken. We would not insinuate, 
that the investigation, regarded as a whole, is ex parte and unfair; 
but a strong disposition 1s discoverable from many of the interro- 
gations, not so much to learn the precise truth, as to extract 
answers favourable to pre-conceived opinions, and to make out a 
case for the universal or partial interference of the state. The 
inquiry is in some instances composed of leading questions; and 
in some other instances it has almost the appearance of a cross- 
examination, pursued with a wish to extort the required facts 
from reluctant witnesses. 

If such was the aim of Mr, Roebuck and his friends, we think 
that their expectations are doomed to disappointment. We judge 
from the general tenor of the evidence adduced :—but the inquiry 
ranges over so large an area, and so many kinds of ground, that 
we find it difficult, and indeed impossible, to present a regular 
analysis, or summary of its contents, ‘There is, however, a good 
index at the end, which gives it in this respect a manifest su 
riority over the French “ Rapport.” Matter is introduced, re- 
lating not only to England and Wales, but Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Germany, and even Russia ;—relating, again, to infant 
schools, adult schools, weekly schools, Sunday schools, schools of 
industry, and other by-plans, as it were, such as the excellent 
institution founded by Captain Brenton:—and, again, to the 
history, state, prospects, distinctive character, and comparative 
merits of various societies, and the employment of the sums of 
money transmitted to them by grants from the legislature. Per- 
haps, however, the most prominent features in the investigation, 
and those which throw the strongest light upon the intention of 
its movers, are the portions respecting model and training schools, 
and the most effective system of inspection and superintendence. 
Yet it is but equitable to say that upon all the points mentioned 
much information is elicited from authentic sources, embodying 
a large mass of facts and opinions; and, therefore, we shall have 
no objection whatever to see the inquiry renewed during the 
next session of parliament, provided only that to all parties full 
and equal justice be done. 

We must add, that upon almost all the points the testimony is 
so conflicting, as to render it but a small marvel, that no state- 
ment, containing their own verdict, has been drawn up by the 
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Committee. The Report might indeed be called, not the battle 
of the books, but the battle of the evidence. Upon the whole, 
the antagonism of Brougham verses Pillans is, when we consider 
the previous connection and the present difference, the most cu- 
rious exhibition which the inquiry has yet occasioned. The 
opposition is the more remarkable in the present case, when we 
recollect that Lord Brougham volunteered his evidence after the 
regular conclusion of the labours of the Committee, and after 
having inspected, if we are right m our conjecture, the opinions 
which Mr. Pillans had expressed :—and, agai, that, when his 
lordship underwent the form of bemg examined by the chairman, 


there was probably a perfect gee ye between the interro- 


gator and the interrogatee ; for that Lord 
gave the answers, but suggested the questions. 


Srougham not merely 


All, however, that we have to do, 1s to lash the hostile vessels 
alongside, and leave them to bear each other’s fire. 


Mr. Pillans. 

“471. You stated, that not consi- 
dering the peculiar circumstances of 
Great Britain, you thought the French 
and German system nearly approxi- 
mating to a perfect one; what are the 
peculiar circumstances of Great Bri- 
tain, which, in your opinion, would 
prevent the introduction of that sys- 
tem here’?—The one that strikes me 
as most likely to prevent any project of 
that kind being gone into, is the neces- 
sary expense of these normal schools ; 
last year there were already in full ope- 
ration in France, 1 think, 54 normal 
schools, and 16 in progress. The law, 
indeed, declares one to be necessary 
in every department, and those é/dves 
maitres are maintained within the walls 
of the establishment, with a consider- 
able number of teachers who are also 
boarded and lodged, or if they come 
from an adjoining town, must be paid. 
The necessary expense of such an es- 
tablishment, to be effective over the 
whole country, would, I am afraid, lay 
it where you will, be somewhat difficult 
to raise,” —p. 38. 

“ 587. In a country like England, 
in which there is such a vast portion 
of the 2 EOE, in the condition of 
paupers, do you see any objection to 
what is ordinarily termed by the offen- 
sive appellation of compulsory educa- 


Lord Brougham. 

“ 2820. Do you consider that the 
aid or interference of the legislature is 
required for promoting general educa- 
tion in this country?—T am of opinion 
that much good may be done by judi- 
cious assistance; but legislative inter- 
ference is in many respects to be either 
os avoided or very cautiously 
employed, because it may produce 
mischievous effects. 

* 2821. Do you think that a sys- 
tem of primary education, established 
by law, would be beneficial ?—I think 
that it is wholly inapplicable to the 
present condition of the country, and 
the actual state of education. Those 
who recommend it on account of its 
successful adoption on the Continent, 
do not reflect upon the funds which it 
would require, and upon the exertions 
already made in this country by indi- 
vidual beneficence.” 

* 2822. Do you consider that a 
compulsory education would be justi- 
fied, cither on principles of public uti- 
lity or expediency ?—I am decidedly 
of opinion that it is justifiable upon 
neither; but, above all, I should re- 
gard any thing of the kind as utterly 
destructive of the end it has im view. 
Sup the people of England were 
taught to bear it, and to be forced to 
educate their children by penalties, 
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tion?’—I do not; I have considered 
that subject in consequence of being 
aware that the term is a little offensive 
to English ears, and that the Prussian 
drill, as it is called, would scarcely go 
down in this country; at the same 
time, upon the abstract principle I 
entertain no doubt whatever, that the 
government of a country have as good 
a right to prevent crime as to punish 
it, and is as loudly called upon to take 
preeautions as to enact penalties; it is 
acting a kinder and more paternal part, 
as well as a wiser one, in the former 
character than in the latter. 

* 588. And you consider that asa 
means of prevention, education stands 
pre-eminent?—So much so, that I 
conceive a well digested system of 
national education skilfully carried 
into execution, would in the course of 
a generation or two almost extirpate 
crime. 

“ 589. Do you suppose that there 
would be any great infringement of 
liberty, in compelling such portion of 
the population to be educated, as their 
parents neglect to educate ?—Certainly 
nof. 

* 590. For example, supposing a 
drunken or careless parent let his chil- 
dren run about the streets of London, 
you do not think it would be an in- 
fringement of the proper liberty of the 
subject, that his children should be 
compelled to be educated ?—I think it 
would be no infringement, but on the 
contrary an exercise of an undoubted 
right on the part of the public. 

“ 591. A wholesome exercise of the 
power which they possess ’—Certainly. 

*« §92. Can you conceive any injury 
that will result to any portion of the 
population from such an exercise of 
power ’—--—-None whatever; but the 
greatest good.”-— Rep. Com. H. Com. 
pp. 49, 50. 


NO. 183. 


ment like that of Prussia, have 
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education would be made absolute! 
hateful in their eyes, and would speed- 
ily cease to be endured. They who 
have argued in favour of such a scheme 
from the example of a military govern- 
tray- 
ed, in my opinion, great ignorance of 
the nature of Englishmen,” — Rep. 
Com. H. Com. p, 221. 


* 2824. The total extirpation of 
crime has been represented by com 
tent judges as likely, in a generation 
or two, to result from a good system 
of national education; do you enter- 
tain such an expectation ?—TI hold ex- 
aggerations of this kind to be ex- 
tremely ill-judged, and calculated to 
injure and not serve the cause of edu- 
cation. As for a national system of 
education, I shall say somewhat more 
of that in answer to the next question ; 
but suppose the most perfect provi- 
sions for a good education were in 
force all over this or any other coun- 
try, T have no hopes whatever of any 
such happy effects following. That 
the character and habits of men will 
be improved, and the amount of crimes 
rreatly lessened, I confidently e ; 

ut it is a wild imagination to fancy 
that crime ever can be extirpated, and 
betokens an unwise enthusiasm on one 
subject, causing a species of blindness 
to other considerations. This actually 
supposes the nature of man to be 
changed by reading, and that, though 
still inhabiting the body, his mind has 
obtained a complete ascendant and 
mastery over his senses. My opinion 
of the benefits of education is very 
high, but certainly much more humble 
than this. 

“2825. Are there any other objec- 
tions to a national system of educa- 
tion, besides those you have stated !— 
There is one which would make me 
pause before I consented to it; 
pose the funds were easily to be had 
and no diminution to be ee 
from the interference of the govern- 
ment, I do not well perceive how such 
placing nthe bande of the: 

ng in 
ment, that is of the ministers of the 
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day, the means of dictating a 
= principles to the people. It may 
signify very little what sentiments are 
inculeated on all the Prussian children 
by their military chiefs, but it would 
be somewhat new in this country to 
have the doctrines of passive obedience 
and of the absolute 
perfection of all existing institutions, 
of tie wickedness and Sinptety of every 
attempt at improving them, systema- 
tically taught to every child from six 
years old to fourteen. And ifa 
tem of instruction in the hands of t 
government were established, what se- 
curity can the country have against it 
falling into the mgs of men who 
might deem it their dut to propagate 
woh opinions ?’’— Rep. Com: H. Com. 
pp. 221, 222. 


So far, we need hardly observe, we altogether prefer the rea- 
sonableness and moderation of Lord Brougham to the prepos- 
terous and fanatical altraism of Mr. Pillans. The time, too, has 
not long passed away, when this latter gentleman could recom- 
mend, in a matter of education, another species of “ gentle com- — 
pulsion,” mistead of the legislative enactments which he advocates 
at present. He wrote thus, in his work on “ The Principles of 
Elementary Teaching,” of which the second edition, now before 
us, is dated 1829. 


“ Now, nothing, I conceive, is more likely to effect this purpose than 
the force of public opinion ;—that element in the government of nations 
as well as of schools, which, without dictating to the rulers, and yet 
often opposed to their views, silently mixes itself with their deliberations, 
sways their proceedings, and prompts their measures. This moving 
? in the moral and political world, slow and noiseless, but irresisti- 

, like a deep and mighty river, has already borne down and swept 
away many of the barriers which obstracted the progress of human in- 
tellect and happiness. Other triumphs are yet in reserve for it.”—Post- 
script, pp. 137, 138. 


This is well and truly said :—we only regret that the man, who 
put forth these sentiments in the year 1829, should have given tes- 
timony contradictory to the spirit of them in the year 1834. We 
also leave Mr. Pillans to reconcile his strictures upon the state of 
the Scotch schools, delivered before the parliamentary inquisitors, 
and elsewhere, with the praises which he is said to have be- 
stowed, when he was performing his self-rmposed task of inspec- 
tor, upon the spot. It is most evident, however, from the bland, 
confidential, suggesting tone of the questions, that this gentleman 
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is a favourite witness with certain members of the Committee :-— 
that his extreme crotchets are quite to their taste :—that he is in 
their eyes. the Solon at least, or Numa, of education: —that they 
would be delighted to establish him as supreme chief of the * pud- 
lie functionaries,” as the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are 
henceforward to be; and entrust to his hands the grateful task of 
rearing the youthful poor of Great Britain; of improving their 
minds and bodies with *« political economy and gymnastics,” and 
other such branches of polite learning, and “ secudarizing instruc. 
tion,” for their more especial benefit. 

Nor must it be supposed, that Lord Brougham and Mr, Pil- 
lans are entirely ied on all points at variance. “ Where they 
agree, their unanimity is wonderful.” 

Lord Brougham is asked by Lord John Russell, or rather 
Lord Brougham asks himself, for in one place he informs us 
what is to come in the neat question— 


** 2830. Does your lordship approve of the British and Foreign plan 
or the National ?—I think that where there are so many children in an 
place as to support more than one school, there cannot be the least harm 
in one of them being upon the national or exclusive system, because then 
those not in connexion with the Church may resort to the other; but in 
places too small to support two schools, if the only one established is on 
the national plan, all Dissenters are necessarily excluded from the advan- 
tages of education. It is therefore deeply to be regretted if, in such 
places, persons of different persuasions should not see the propriety 
of joining in a plan which alone enables all children to receive education, 
without sacrifice of principle on their parts, or the parts of their parents,” 
—Rep. Com. H. Com. p. 223. 


Here it is enough to remark, that his lordship adroitly takes 
for granted the very two points which are in dispute, and u 
both of which, as it happens, the facts are in the teeth of his as- 
sumptions. He says that if “ the only school established be on the 
national plan, all Dissenters are necessarily excluded from the 
advantages of education ;” whereas, if he had consulted the evi- 
dence of Mr, Wigram, or Mr. Cotton, he might have learnt the 
incontrovertible truth, of which almost every parish in the kingdom 
can furnish abundant instances, that many children of Dissenters 
do actually find their way into the national schools, and enjoy the 


advantages of education without molestation, let, or hinderance, | 


and without any objection on their part or the part of their 

parents. His lordship then speaks of the other plan, as alone 

enabling children to receive education without sacrifice of prin- 

ciple; whereas it is a plan justifiable only in cases where abso- 

lutely no alternative is left, because it almost involves some sacri« 

fice of religious principle in the omission or dilution of Christian 
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doctrine, and some sacrifice of political principle in the separation 
of national instruction from the national Church. 

Here, however, as might be expected, Professor Pillans stre- 
nuously coincides with ex-Chancellor Brougham. In the follow- 
ing citations, we scarcely know whether the questions or the 
answers are the more remarkable. 


“ 542, Has it ever suggested itself to you in the matter of teaching 
religion, that teaching theology is one thing, and inculcating religious 
habits is another?—Yes ; I think that is very obvious, though certainly 
not sufficiently attended to in practice. 

* 543. Inthe creation of religious habits, do not all sects of Christians 
agree, as far as you have had an opportunity of considering the subject 
of teaching ?—I think so. 

* 544. Supposing that we wanted to teach theology to pupils, the 
teaching of theology would be like the teaching of any other science ?— 
It certainly requires a matured understanding to deal with subjects so 
deep and difficult, nor can it be a very profitable employment for the 
mind of a child to be turned to points of doctrine upon which, from 
its very nature, it cannot be informed. 

** 545. So that in fact the business of a teacher of the people, consi- 
dering the matter of national education, would be to form religious 
habits, and those might be formed in a national school which did not 
impose any dogmata upon the minds of the pupil ?—TI should say so, 
certainly ; at the same time I wish it to be understood that by dogmata 
I mean the peculiar tenets of any particular sect. The leading and dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity ought not to be omitted. It is these 
only, I conceive, that are within the province of the schoolmaster, his 
vocation being more of a literary than of an ecclesiastical character. 

“546, Assuming that there is a general coincidence in all Christian 
sects, those truths might be taught in a national school without trench- 
ing upon any religious differences that might exist between them ?—I 
think they might. 

“547. And therefore, if there were a spirit of forbearance among the 
Christian sects at this time existing in England, there would in reality be 
no objection on this score to the institution of a national education ?— 
Not the least, I should think. There is in the present day, as far as I 
have observed, less of excitement and mutual hostility between the dif- 
ferent sects in Germany and France than in England ; and accordingly, 
in the ministerial and official instructions sent out to the prefect of the 
circle or department, as well as to the teachers themselves, they are 
strongly enjoined to encourage mixed schools, where the children may 
practically learn the principle of toleration and mutual forbearance, and 
where that cannot be done, the authorities ate imvited to take every 
means to provide such religious instruction apart, as shall be thought ne- 
cessary, or even to form separate schools. ‘The last, however, they con- 
sider as a resource not to be resorted to unless all means of uniting the 


two persuasions shall be found unavailing.”"— Rep. Com, H. Com. pp. 45, 
46. 
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Professor Pillans, then, like us all, is a disciple of the “ so far 
and no farther” school. He would make room for Christians of 


all denominations ; but under the general denomination, of Chris-_ 


tians are Socinians to be included? and, if they are, will not the 
conscienticus Sceptic and the philosophical Deist have reason to 
complain? The principle of comprehension is with every man 
the cream of wisdom, where it secures the admittance of his own 
tenets; but its application is to be solemnly protested against, 
where it is carried to the laxity of some ulterior concession. The 
principle of exclusiveness is a sectarian abomination, where it acts 
as a bar against some licence which he wishes to introduce}; it is 
an admirable thing, where it only stops some greater licence which 
he dislikes and would discountenance. The cruelty is dreadful of 
preventing jim from jumping into the long-boat; but he would 
keep the next persons from entering, lest it should become too full 
and be overturned. 
So, with Mr, Allen and his coadjutors, the system of th 
British and Foreign Society is the very bull’s eye of the happy 
medium—the “ juste miliew” of judicious and Christian libe- 
rality; and a national and universal establishment of schools 
upon its exact plan would form a paradise of content, a realized 
topia of peace, harmony and concord. What a pity it is that 
there is the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Wood, the Unitarian minis- 
ter, bound up in the same report. But it is better, as before, to 
print the contending testimony in juxtaposition and side by side. 


Mr Allen. Rev. Mr. Wood. 


* 916. Do you find that abstaining 
from meddling with those subtle ques- 
tions, which divide the Christian world 
in any degree, shakes the belief of the 
scholars in those great Christian truths 
in which the whole Christian world 
concurs?—It has never come to my 
knowledge that it has had that effect. 

“917. Do not you treat religion 
more as matter of ethics than any thing 
else?—~No, we treat it as matter of 
religion. I hold that there can be 
morality without religion, because a 
person’s outward circumstances may 
make him moral; but a person can- 
not be religious without morality. 

“918. Do not your scholars ac- 
quire a knowledge of the future state 
of rewards and punishment?—Yes, 
from the Scriptures. 

“219, And of the character of the 
Deity ?—Certainly. 


“2097. With reference to texts, 
which are simply preceptive, does it 
not appear to you that the Churchman, 
to be a consistent teacher in the school, 
if he teaches the children that those 
things are to be done, must teach them 
that they are to be done by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit?—~I cannot 
pretend to answer for the conscience 
of the Churchman. Very probably he 
would consider it a part of his duty so 
to teach. My own view of the ques- 
consequence any religionist may think 
it to inculcate his own peculiar senti- 
ments, yet, if he do inculcate them, 


he is not following out the = 
of impartiali which is laid on 
the Borough School. 

“ 2098. Would you say that if he 
taught that which has been just men- 
tioned, that no good acts ean be done 
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* 920. And of the mission of Jesus 
Christ ?’—Yes, from the Seriptures. 

“921. Are you aware that there is 
any denomination of Dissenters that 
have objected to your system as not 
giving a sufticient religious instruction, 
and who have declined to send their 
children to schools conducted wpon 
your plan ?—I have not heard of it. 

“922. Have you children in your 
schools whose parents are members of 
the Church of England ?—Very many. 

923. Are your teachers persons 
of various Christian denominations ?— 
They are of various religious denomi- 
nations. When I speak of the schools 
generally throughout the kingdom, 
particular schools may adopt their 
own systems under the management 
of their own committees, and we can- 
not answer precisely for them; but 
such is the confidence in our schools, 
that one of the leading Jews said to 
me, ‘ We send our master to be in- 
structed by you, because we know 
that you will not attempt to proselyte 
him ;’ that is, by letting him read the 
Bible, but not forcing the Testament 
oe him; and acting upon this plan 

schools for all, we have the confi- 
dence of all, and I think that is of im- 
mense importance in bringing children 
up in schools to love one another as 
schoolboys do, and to feel an interest 
in one another, though the religious 
denomination of their parents may 
differ. It tends to harmony and ge- 
neral peace, and as to particular reli- 

ious instruction, the clergyman of 
their own persuasion is suthcient for 
that. 

“ 924. From your extensive inter- 
course with Dissenters, if any number 
of Dissenters disapproved of your sys- 
tem, is not it most probable that you 
would have received an intimation 

n the subject?—I think I must 
have heard of it.—Rep. Com. H. Com. 
pp. 76, 77. 


but by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
(which is the doctrine of the Chureh 
of England,) he would be cone 
from that principle ?—Certainly, 
should suadher that he would. 

** 2100. You pass over those texts 
which cannot be explained without 
inculcating peculiarities ’—Y es. 

“2101. And you trust to a Sunday 
school ins‘ruction to make up what 
may be called a deficiency, though a 
necessary deficiency, in the school ?— 
Precisely so. With reference to a 
previous question, whether we use the 
authorized version of the Scriptures, I 
may state that, although our selections 
are taken from the authorized version, 
yet if I came to any passages which 
are not found in Griesbach’s Greek 
Testament, or which are altered by 
him, I should pass them over, or, if I 
said any thing about them, should say 
that the verse ought to be so and so, 
I may refer to 1 John, v. 7, which is 
actually put down in the Scripture 
lessons published at the Borough Road, 
p. 94, and 1 think very improperly ; 
* There are three that bear record m 
Heaven, the Father, the Word and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one.’ If T came to this, I should say 
distinctly to the boys, ‘ This is no 
pen of Scripture, and ought not to 

save been inserted here.”—Rep. Com. 
H. Com. p. 160. 

* 2120. Are the members of the 
committee of different denominations ? 
——Yes; there are at present eight 
members of the committee out of 
fifteen Unitarians, and the rest are 
Churchmen. 

“2121. Are there some officers 
belonging to the committee?—There 
are thirteen on the committee, and the 
secretary and treasurer make fifteen ; 
and I count eight Unitarians out of 
the fifteen. 

“2122. You conceive that you act 
strictly upon the system of the British 
and Foreign School Society, which 
has not observed so strict a practice? 
— Yes. 

“2122. Is it so strict in the Bo- 
rough Road as your own?—No; I as 
an Unitarian and as an admirer of the 
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system of impartialit i y there ’ 
have complaints to make against the 
way in which the Scriptures are there 


t. 

“ 2124. Have you known instances 
of material deviation, systematic de- 
viation, or only casual?—J think that 
the deviation is considerable; and 1 
know that the same objection pre- 
vails in the minds of some other per- 
sons of my own denomination who 
have heard the boys examined there. 

“ 2125. Is not that objection more 
to the version of the Scriptures, from 
which extracts are taken, than to the 
mode of teaching?—No; it is te the 
application which is made of 
passages, and to the sense which is 
put upon them. 

“2126. What is the kind of com- 
plaint that you have made of the 
sense which is put upon them?— 
That they teach the Trinity and the 
Atonement, and other doctrines of what 
ts usually called orthodoxy. 

* 2127. To which the Unitarians 
object —-Yes.”—Rep. Com, H. Com. 

| pp- 161, 162. 

This is all very well for Harp’s Alley versus Borough Road; 
and we think the argument of Mr. Wood plainly irresistible, as 
~ far as the British and Foreign School Society is concerned. But 
let us just turn to Question and Answer 2167. 

“If the children receive as much instruction in regard to the Bible 
as you should give, what would be learned afterwards would be the 
amplification, and not any thing in contradiction with what you teach ? 
—Precisely so; but | may be allowed the opportunity of stating, 
that speaking practically, I believe almost the whole of the Bible may 
be taught, and made the basis of instruction, without going into the 
peculiarities of sects. I believe that to do this is much more practicable 


than people who have not turned their attention to the subject generally 
suppose.” —Rep. Com. H. Com, p. 165. 


That is, if the Unitarian may be allowed with one hand to 
shut the door against the Deist, and with the other to expurgate 
from the system of instruction all the Christian peculiarities which 
oppose his particular belief. ‘The whole thing is too barefaced 
in its absurdity to endure logical discussion. Must it not be 
evident, even to men as shallow as Mr. Roebuck, that very often 


omissions are quasi acts, and that the tacit relinquishment of | 


doctrines will become tantamount at last to their positive denial ? 
In many cases the whole controversy turas upon the point, whe- 
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ther such or &uch a doctrine, the doctrine of the Atonement for 
instance, or the doctrine of the T rimity, is, or 1s not, an essentral 
part of ‘the Christian creed. Th every such case, to make no 
mention of the contested doctrine in a scheme of religious 1 In- 
struction, is virtually to advocate the negative side ; itd to take 
this course, under the pretence of complete impartiality, would 
be just ax nevisible as to leave a disputed verse Out of the text of 
the Bible, and then pretend that no option as to its atithenticity 
was formed, or meant to be insinuated. Where any tenet ts sys- 
tematically ‘kept back, the obvious, the natural, the necessary 
inference 1s, that it is supposed either to be fa/se, or to be wnim- 
portant. At the very best it ts allowed to be doubtfeel : and a 
shade of suspicion and uncertainty is thrown over it for ever. 
We verily believe that Mr. Roebue *k and his friends are as per- 
tectly « convinced of these plain truths as ourselves: and that they 
are eeting by design and in accordance with such convictions. 

But to return to the Report :—on the to : s just mentioned the 
following quotation from the evidence of WET Jovd, who 
was examined ¢ hiefly with respect to An icieh, is deserving 
of special notice. 


1285. You are perhaps aware of the principle of the British and 
Foreign School upon that subject ?-—-Ves. 

** 1286. Do you observe the same rule ?——Onr principle differs from 
that of the British and Foreign School Society in this respect; our 
schools are connected with some particular denomination, they also go 
regalarly to public worship, and therefore they take their tinge from the 
society with which they are connected. 

‘ }2N7. Is it invariably the case that they are connected with some 
particular denomination >—When Sunday schools were first established, 
they were supported unitedly by all denominations; but in 99 cases ont of 
100 they are now managed separately.” Rep. Com. H. Com. pp. 99, 100. 


For a full refutation, however, of Messrs. Allen and Wood, 
we beg leave to refer to the very valuable evidence of the Bishop 
of London ; regretting much that our limits now compel us to 
cite hrs lordship’s opimion from the index, 


“ Any attempt to give a common education, which is to comprisc 
sound and correct religious instruction to children whose parents are of 
different persuasions, will be likely to fail, 2470—Religious instruction 
given in national schools would not shock the opinions of any denomi- 
nations, except Unitarians, Roman Catholics and Baptists, as to cate- 
chism; 2471, 2472—The qnestion of church government has not 
hitherto formes a part of education, but it will become the duty of the 
clergy to press these points. —Rep. Com. H. Com. p. 244. 


We would refer also tc the evidence of Mr. Cotton, and the 
Rev. J.C. Wigram. About the tone of some of the interroga- 
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tions put to this latter gentleman we shall say nothing,in addition 
to the general hints which we have already given; for we trust 
that there was no real disposition to brow-beat the Seeretary of 
the National Society: our object will be fully answered by. the 
following extracts. 


“ 706. In religious teaching have you ever considered a distinction 
that may be taken between forming what may be called a religious frame 
of mind, and teaching the dogmata of any particular sect ?—Our whole 
endeavour is to produce a religious frame of mind, 

‘© 707. Without the teaching of dogmata?—We do not conceive it is 
possible to produce any religious impression upon the minds of children, 
except by the help of some forms, ; 

“ 708, What do you allude to?—The forms of religious instruction 
of different kinds; for instance, if a child is to have any knowledge of 
the Bible, you cannot give it a general knowledge of the history of the 
Bible without teaching the names of Scripture characters; the system 
of examination, and the questions which are to exercise the child's 
mental powers, must be raised out of some information whieh you have 
previously communicated to the child.” — Rep. Com. H, Com, p. 60. 

‘* 723. You think then it would be difficult to form a general sys- 
tem of instruction in religious habits and feelings for a population 
among which there are various sects ?>—If you are to deal openly and 
sincerely with them there must be immense difficulties. 

724. Can you point out to the Committee some of the modes in 
which those difficulties would arise ?—They must arise from the parents, 
not from the children. 

‘725. How would they avise ?—If there are strong religious opinions 
differing from each other, every truth which is to be suited to the feel- 
ings and convictions of all must be stripped of its peculiarities, and at 
last there will be nothing left. 

726. Is that your explanation of the mode in which the difficulty 
would arise ?—The difficulty would arise in the minds of the parents; 
if there are six, or if there are ten violentand strong religious opinions of 
different kinds, the difficulty arises from those differences. 

“ 727. Do you think that in the present state of the public feeling 
among the various sects in England, it would be impossible to form a 
system which would include them all, and yet rear the children in pious 
habits ?—It surpasses my skill to see how it can be done. 

“728. Do you know anything of the Borough Road school ?—TI have 
visited and examined the school a few times. 

“ 729. Do you think that that accomplishes the object ?—Not in my 
opinion, certainly, 

‘730, Wall you be kind enough to say in what point it does not >— 
1 consider that it is eminently defective as a religious institution; the 
children go where they like, or they do not go to a place of worship at 
all on the Sunday. 

‘731, Is that the particular point in which you consider it to be 
deficient —Not the particular point, but it is one among others. 
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“ 782. Do you know that it is absolutely required in the Borough 
Road school that they should go to some place of worship ?—It is re- 
quired, but not enforced ; there is a difference between requiring it and 
carrying it into effect. 

“ 733. How would you propose to carry it into effect ?—With the 
system that is now adapter of giving weekly instruction, and merely 
requiring the children to attend in some place of worship or other on 


the Sunday, | do not know that it can be carried into effect that they 
do so. 


734. How do you manage it?—The children come to church ; 
they assemble in the school; they read over the lessons, or the psalms, 
or some part of the service of the day ; they have it explained to them 
as far as the time will allow, or else the young ones repeat some reli- 
gious hymns, and then they go to church in a body. 

‘“ 735. Can you mention any other imperfection in the religious edu- 
cation of the Borough Road school besides this difficulty of compelling 
the children to go to church ?—It is rather difficult to speak of other 
people's affairs, Bet I believe they do not teach the children any form of 
prayer; and I do not know how you are to teach a child to pray except 
by leading it in the first instance with the help of a form. 

* 736. Do not they teach them the Lord's Prayer? —They may do 
so; but, however excellent, that is not such a form as a parent would 


give his child as sufficient for private use on all occasions.""—Rep, Com. 
H, Com. pp. 61, 62. 


Tt would be an irksome office to descant upon the astonishing 
ignorance, or want of consideration, which is implied in some 
of the questions ; for instance 799, “ are all prayers, which do 
nol involve points of doctrine exc luded?” to which Mr. Wigram 
very properly rephes, “ 1 do not think there can be such a thing as 
a prayer without involving a doctrine?” Or again, upon the 
obvious endeavour to do away with Church of ‘Eng land Chris- 
tianity by what is preposterously styled the “ broad "end liberal 
plan of non-interference on the subject of religion.” Or, again, 

upon the nature of the residuum, which will be left at the bottom, 
when all the differences as to religious doctrines are drained off: 
or upon the utter forgetfulness of the fact, that the history, the 
doctrines, and the moral precepts of the Bible are intermixed 
and inseparable; or wpon the scorn which is attempted to be 
thrown upon that conscientious and righteous jealousy, with 
which Churchmen regard the elements of the system on which 
the British and Foreign Society is constructed: seeing that this 
very system was repudiated in the foundation of the London 
University, where the principle of no religron was substituted, 
because the principle of “ @ common religion” was found to be 
absurd and impracticable. But we must hurry to a conclasion ; 
while vet we feel that we are Jeaving untouched a multitude of 
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interesting and momentous topics, which merit a scrutiny at once 
comprehensive and minute. There are, however, one or ‘two, 
the nature of which absolutely requires to be specified in any 
paper, which pretends to give an account of the actual state of 
popular education: nor can we now quite allow ourselves to 
pass them over, although the course of our argument may have 
led us to allude to them before. 

The first of these regards the training of teachers and the time 
allotted to that important work. Now, “ the expediency of esta 
blishing schools for the education of teachers” is no new discovery 
of the state-educationists: it is recognized by all parties: and 
such schools already exist. The point of dispute is by whom 
and under what superintendence stich schools are to be mstituted 
and maintained? The period during which the future teacher 
ought to remain himself as a pupil, in a training school, must 
vary, we think, with natural capacity and previous habits. The 
length of time, now so occupied, is about three months m the 
British and Foreign, and about five in the National, Society, and 
two or three years in Treland or France. We can only refer to the 
evidence of Mr. Wigram, Mr. Pillans, and the Rev. Mr. Carlisle, 
one of the Commissioners of the Board of Education in Ireland. 
Jn general, we conceive, a period between these two extremes 
will be the most advisable, when all due considerations of com- 
petency and expense are taken into the account. Three or five 
months can, in average cases, be hardly sufficient: two or three 
years may be a term unnecessarily long. _ 

Another point is the remuneration of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses; and not only their remuneration, but the propriety 
of elevating them in the scale of social opinion, and throwing a 
greater degree of respectability and even dignity around their 
employment. For the attainment of this object, our Freuch 
neighbours, as we have seen, evince a lively anxiety: nor here, 
assuredly, if moderation be observed, shall we be found among the 
dissentients. It is a most material—nay, an indispensable— 
thing, to secure a constant succession of good school-masters and 
school-mistresses, and to raise the standard of their qualifications. 
But it may be doubted whether, on the long run, such a succes- 
sion will not be provided with greater certainty by giving the 
teachers a comfortable salary, by adding a house or apartments, 
and by treating them with kindness and courtesy, than by making 
it the main point to bestow upon them so costly and useful an 
education, that it may act as an mducement to transfer themselves 


to some other line of life; to become clerks, for instance, or : 


ushers in seminaries for the higher or middle ranks; although we 
are free to acknowledge that, for the sake of such seminaries, this 
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latter change of destiny might oftentimes be no undesirable con- 
summation, 

A third pomt is the system of paviment* instead of an mstrac- 
tron altogether gratnitous and eleemosynary. Here the evidence 

_ almost without a single exception, on one ‘side. Tt/seems an 
‘d axtom, resting upon the pillars of the Whiversal nature 
of man, that the poor will walee what they help to pay for, more 
than what they can get for nothing: thet the sy WI have a kind of 
pride in it, because they have a kind of property : and that they will 
look with more care to the regular attendance of their children at 
school, on the mercantile ground of having their penny’s worth 
tor their penny. A subsidiary advantage of this plan is rts ob- 
vious facihtation of an arrangement, as to which we quite agree 
with Mr. Pillans, where he says it Is “ a good system to make a 
schoolmaster’s emoluments partl depend on the number of his 
scholars.” It seems also established, that the rate of payment 
cannot be put on a graduated scale according to the different 
condition and capability of the parents: because the mevitable 
result of such a course would be a host of jealoustes and mvidions 
distinctions; and therefore, smce the payment must be the same 
for all, that it must be a very small payment ac ccommodated to 
the circumstances of the lowest. A jadiciows philanthropy will 
likewise be on the watch, lest the very lowest class of all, the 
class most destitute, most abandoned, and standing most rm need 
of education, should ship out of its hands: it will, perhaps, m 
some pressing exigencies, assist the parents m making the pay- 
ment: it will correct and remove the extraordmary preyadices 
which they sometimes imbtbe :* and mt 1s m such cases that the 
system of visiting socteties, with that whole parochial machmery 
which, if once discouraged and discontinued, the state can never 
supply, comes so admirably tnto play. 

Yn connection with this topic, many questions might be opened 
with reference to the children of paupers, who receive parochial 
rehef—-the wretched dissolute children of gvpsies and tram 
the children, who, from a very tender age, are dedicated m 


* The exaction of powment for the children has caused, like most other novelties 
upon the first introduction, the outbreak ef some prejodices sufficiently remarkable. 
Many parents have sapposed that the som, whatever it is, poes into the pocket of the 
clerg, or genera! committer connected with the school; and even that it is a source of 
profit, Bat the following Imstance ts more In parish, with 
which we are acquainted, the payment of a penny a week for each child happened to 
be introdeced shortly after the night in which the two Houses of Parliament were 
burnt to the grownd. This accidental coincidence was reported and really thoughi to 
he a matter of cavse and effect. One woman actually took away her child: and, 
when asked the reason, said that ** she did not mind the penny, but she had no notion 
of paving it to help to rebuild the House of Lords and House of Commons.” 
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factories to the Moloch of gain—and the children who are to be 
brought up in the work-houses, built or contemplated. But we 
must reserve these, with other similar and cognate inquiries, sug- 
gested by the evidence of Captain Brenton. 

Another point, which is rising into considerable notice, is the 
practicability and expediency of uniting industry with education, 
Some valuable evidence is adduced by Mr. Davis, with reference 
to a school which he has established in Gower’s Walk, White- 
chapel: but the chief light is thrown upon the subject by a small 
pamphlet of sixteen pages, intituled, ‘‘ Result of an Inquiry con- 
cerning Works of Industry connected with National Schools, ex- 
iracted from the Twenty-second Annual Report of the National 
Soctety.” In this extract, printed in 1833, the reader will find 
the pro and con. of the matter clearly and impartially set forth: 
and he will likewise see the kind of industry to which the boys 
have been put in various places, and with various success: e. g. 
tailors’ work——shoemakers’ work—knitting—netting—spinning— 
weaving-—binding and covering and stitching books—printing— 
hasket-making—straw-platting—rush-platting—gardening—agri- 
culture, &e. 

It is well known, that the principle of blending industry with 
education has been pursued in Switzerland with success by M. 
Vernet, and, more particularly, by M. Fellenberg ; that it has 
been tried in Ireland, and that it possesses the advantages, of 
forming those habits in the boy which will be most useful to the 
man; of imparting that interest and relief from lassitude which 
only variety can give, and, under many circumstances, of pre- 
serving and increasing the general vigour both of body and mind, 

Still, io calculating the balance of advantages, several consi- 
derations, as to time, and as to expense, will suggest themselves 
on the other side of the account. It is evident that no work 
can be mentioned of the same universal necessity for boys as 
needle-work or household-work for girls. It becomes, too, a 
question, since the average period when the boys leave school 
appears to be the age of eleven or twelve, whether the mereased 
quantum of education, which it is proposed to give, can be made 
compatible with the devotion of an adequate portion of the day 
to the business of learning a trade, or to any manual occupation ; 
or whether the knowledge which must be sacrificed will not out- 
weigh the industry that can be gamed. Again, if national 
education, as now conducted, must cost, according to Lord 
Brougham’s computation, the sum of two anllions, what would 
it cost with this supplement affixed’? An additional master 
would be wanted in most cases; in some an additional school, 
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or some other space; and then there would be the expense 
of the tools and raw materials. The boys, too, it must be re- 
collected, would not be masters of their trade, but very young 
apprentices; and their labour, therefore, would be turned to but 
little profit; or, if works of mdustry were universal im our schools, 
and by any artificial stimulus could be rendered profitable, then 
it might be doubted, upon general grounds of political economy, 
whether they were required, and whether they would not have a 
tendency to throw other parties out of employment. But we 
are quite contented thus briefly to state the ease on either side ; 
we are not pretending to give judgment. 

In addition to all these subjects there are still others crowding, 
as it were, for admittance at the door of our article. The in- 
terest which is now almost universally felt m behalf of popular 
education, constitutes, i spite of all the objections of bigotry, 
and all the blunders of folly, one of the most encouraging signs 
of the times, Accounts, worthy of detailed inspection, are 
coming in during the course of every week, from France, Prussia, 
Austria, Holland, as well as from various parts of our own 
empire; but, if we were now to introduce them, they would de- 
stroy all unity of discussion; while they could not furnish data 
of the same unquestionable authenticity as the official Reports. 

Even from South America the amplest testimony is borne to 
zeal in this noble cause. From a transatlantic publication now 
lying before us, we find that the most interesting, as well as the 
most promising of the institutions of that country, is the Female 
College, which was formed at Bogota about two years ago, under 
the express direction and superintendence of the government, and 
is supported by the funds of two suppressed convents, and the in- 
come of certain private endowments. There is in this statement, 
it is true, matter for much meditation; but we merely mention it, 
because we have heard of a similar institution begun, or contem- 
plated, in Scotland ; and it is but fair, since, as we shall presently 
see, so much stress is laid upon originality, that the South Ame- 
ricans should not lose their credit for priority of establishment. 

The state of education im Ireland is, again, a theme which 
might well ask for separate disquisition; for it stands on its own 
ground, and is in some respects plainly distinguishable from the 
case of England and Wales. ‘The same remark might be applied 
to the aspect of education in our colonies, more especially our 
West Indian colonies; to the new measures which are in _pro- 
gress, and to the reports and sentiments of the several bishops 
and archdeacons. 


But our thoughts must be called home, Here there is a strong 
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inducement to enter into a comparative view of different associa- 
tions, and attempt to do justice to the National Society formed 
im connection with the Church. We are almost goaded into such 
a comparison, mvidious as it might be, by the taunts and misre- 
presentations which are d abroad, Professor Pillans, of 
course, informs us, that ‘“‘ Lancasterian Schools are greatly supe- 
rior to National Schools ;” and prates, positively as well as com- 
paratively, about ‘the badness of education in the National 
Schools, and declares,” (p. 40) “ so narrow and unattractive 
is the instruction given in the schools which call themselves hy 
@ misnomer national, that I think it by no means unlikely that 
a considerable. proportion of the pupils, ten years after quitting 
them, will be found to have lost the power of reading.” Others 
also, whe know still less than Mr. Pillans, can chatter their 
second-hand and borrowed inanities about the vast superiority 
of the Borough Road system, in the extent of its usefulness, 
and in all the essentials of tuition. Lord Brougham more- 
over,—in that evidence of which so large a part is self-destructive, 
because self-contradictory—imust have his fling at the Chureh 
and Churchmen, and apprise the committee how “ the British 
and Foreign School Society led the way” in the same answer in 
which he says, “ the first infant school in this island, I believe in 
the world, was the one in Brewer’s Green,” 

But we forbear from trespassing at length on the patience of 
our readers, great as is the temptation to sweep away from this 
subject many wilful inaccuracies, many empty fallacies, many 
mischievous admixtures of truth and error. For ourselves, in- 
deed—although we feel that the province of all important and 
sacred establishments is, for the most part, rather to keep things 
in steadiness and order than to initiate experimental changes, we 
do lament that the Church, and its friends, have missed some op- 
portunities for the origination of social improvements, which the 
might most safely and legitimately have seized, We say, wit 
more frankness than novelty, 


* pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et refelli.” 


At the same time, the sarcasms of Lord Brougham have gene- 
rally rested on the loosest and most superficial information. 
Many may be induced to think that, if the good be done, it mat- 
ters very little which party happened to be earliest in the field, or 
was the most efficient instrument in producing the benefits which 
have unquestionably been realized. Nor, indeed, does it matter 
much. But this is not the first time that Lord Brougham has 
gone out of his way to draw comparisons, equally incorrect and 
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uncalled for, to the disadvantage of the members of the Church. 
His lordship makes rather than finds the occasions; and his 
eagerly-offered evidence before the Education Committee 1s 
almost an echo of his speech in the House of Lords. We shall, 
therefore, albeit with very considerable reluctance, say just two 
words upon the subject. 

In most cases, the progress of society itself suggests and forces 
up the changes and improvements which are successively intro- 
duced. It both sows the seeds and brings them to the surface. 
And thus the same idea may occur, almost simultaneously, to 
many minds; and plans of enlightened philanthropy may have an 
independent origin in more quarters than one. But if the task is 
to be undertaken of tracing back the projects of the day to their 
first tangible and apparent authors, we do not think that Lord 
Brougham and his immediate c/ique will have any igious reason 
for the loudness of their boasts. For instance, ~ Brou gham, 
as we have seen, takes credit to himself and his friends for the j in- 
stitution of Infant Schools. But what are the facts as stated by 
Mr. Owen? That well meaning, though most mistaken theorist, 
positively affirms, that the principle of Infant Schools was de- 
veloped i a statement which he put forth early in the year 1813: 
—that an Infant School was actually founded at New Lanark on 
the Ist of January, in the year 1816; that Lord, or rather, Mr. 
Henry Brougham, saw that school and admired that school in the 
year 1818—a circumstance, however, since contradicted by Lord 
Brougham, and admitted by Mr. Owen to be a mistake ; that he 
borrowed the master from that school, and established the school 
in Brewer's Street on the 14th of February, in the year 1819; 
and, therefore, that the school, from which Lord Brougham 
claims the priority of existence, came into operation more than 
three years after the school founded by Mr. Owen. The whole- 
sale regenerator of society also shows, that Lord Brougham has 
fallen into a grievous confusion of ideas with respect to M. Fel- 
lenberg and himself: for that, instead of M. Fellenberg being a 
joint inventor with Mr. Owen of the system of Infant Schools, 
Ir. Owen first communicated that system at Hofwyl, when he 
placed two of his sons under M. Fellenberg’s care; since, pre- 
viously, that gentleman had not undertaken the management and 
education of children under the age of nine or ten. We fear, 
therefore, that the statistical and historical value of Lord 
Brougham’s evidence is infinitesimally small ; nor does his answer 
to Mr. Owen's public letter throw a different colour upon any 
material facts. We might also observe that the mvention has 
been claimed so far back as the year 1760, for Oberlin, and his 
coadjutrix, Louisa Schepler, who received a prize on the occasion, 
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and whose eulogy as foundress of infant ackoole: was 
by Baron Cuvier, 

4" sober truth, if the sewm cuigue with geil to the 
of modern plans of improvement, real or supposed, is tovbe very - 
accurately Lord Brougham will be a serious loser. 
The late Lord Chancellor has managed to identify his name with 
many imposing and some useful projects; but he.was no more 
the origivator of the London University, or of mechanics’ insti+ 
tutes, or of the scheme of circulating cheap books, and publishing 
a cheap magazine for the people; or of the Law Reforms, pro- 
posed or executed, such as Local Courts throughout the country, 
and the General Central Court-in London, than he was the origi- 
nator of Infant Schools, ‘True it 1s, that, from his constitutional 
temperament, his popular talents, his bustling and practical acti- 
vity of mind and body, his power as a Parliamentary orator, and 
his wide connections with the press, he has been mainly influential 
in giving effect to the ideas of other men ;—men, we believe, of 
more philosophical minds, although of more speculative and re- 
tired habits, But the children are not his own, because he has 
acted the part of nurse or midwife. And there are persons who 
think it hard that, having had so small a share in the design, he 
should have seized the lion’s share in dividing the glory, At the 
same time, his labours have been great and persevering, nor ought 
his praises to be awarded with a niggardly disposition, ” Assuredly 
we have no desire to strip off his plumes, or tear os from him 


“ Herentem capiti multé cum laude coronam.’ 


Only let him be careful how he throws the first stone at a body 
of men, who are quite as anxious as himself to do good to their 
fellow creatures, and who would build up the structure of publie 
and private happiness upon far nobler and more solid founda 
tions. 

‘These observations are wrung from us. They are wrung fresh 
us by Lord Brougham himself. It was a strange and amelan- 
choly thing to see the Chancellor of England sinking the judge in 
the advocate, and standing forward as the champion, the organ— 
we had almost said the tool—of a party, which, if its principles 
are to be carried out into full and universal application, will at no 
distant period rise upon the subversion of the Church of England. 
But we return to gather into a few words the resu't of our obser- 
vations on the state and prospects of national education. in this 
country, The matter may be almost summed up in three mo- 
mentous propositions :— 

1. That the people—the whole people—must be taught, because 
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education is the noblest engine of good to man; and because, even if 
at were an engine of tre mendous evil, it is no longer possible to stop 
the wheels. 

2. That the advantages of a state-education in Great Britain 
would not counterbalance the mischiefs and dangers inseparable 
its estabhshment. 

That the present system ts progressing—if we may use an 
aula with an efficacions, useful, and increasing operation, 
wpe quite supersedes the necessity of any other scheme. 

As to the first of these propositions, the matter ts indeed one 
of oh most curious passages in the Iistory of the human mind ; 
and may teach all persons, who are disposed either to despair or 
sneer at the slow march of Christiamty, how strange, and vet how 
potent, are the difficulties which oppose the reception of any the 
plainest, moral, or rather ethico-political, trath. In one age know- 
ledge was repudiated as too vulgar a commodity for the rich and 
mighty ;* in another age it was withheld as too great a luxtry for 
the humble and poor. And then elapsed centuries of indifference, 
and vears, almost generations, of dispute, before the propositions 
were allowed, which must appear to us obvious and self-evident 
axioms ; that knowledge is an inappreciable good for every betng 
who is capable of knowledge—-a good for the nchest—a good for 
the poorest—-a good for all who are placed in any part of the 
scale between the extremes of wealth and poverty :—that the only 
danger is, lest it should not be communicated with the requisite 
universality to the whole mass of the population, and in a suffi- 
crent amount to every individual member ; that ignorance, on the 
contrary, is the great degrader and brutaliver and corrupter of 
man; but that vou will do more for the happiness of a human 
being, and put ampler means and implements and resources of 
enjoyment within his reach by simply teaching him to read and 
write, and giving him a taste for mental pleasures, than by fhagme 
millions of money into his lap, and shutting him out, at the same 
time, from the pale of intellectual cultivation. 

2. As to the second point, we cannot but take some shght 


* Anold writer sacs, * Letters are thought only necessary and usefal for mean men, 
who intend te live by them and make profession of some art or science for their mainte- 
nance ; but no wavs cither suitable or requisite m noblemen, and such as are ot any 
rank or degree. For these they arc judged to be too base : and he that affects them 
pedantic and of a mean spirit. 'N a¥, most men do account the stndy and knowledge of 
them preredicial, hertie!, and mo smal! fet and hindrance to politic activeness, and 
that it doth abate the courage of the mind and vigeur of achan which is requisite for 
their charge and calling of being statesmen and warriors. The nobility, in France 
especially account it a reproach to be called or esteemed learned, and deem it ho- 
nourable to be illiterate anc ignorant.” 
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credit to ourselves. At the time when the first article appeared 
in this Review, we do not remember one single periodical publi- 
cation—and we know but of one or two separate productions=« 
which espoused the same side of the question upon broad and 
comprehensive grounds, or which advocated it at all, except in 
some slight or casual allusion. Almost the whole press of the 
country, as far as it had then declared itself, was im favour, more 
or less, of education by the state :—the Edinburgh Review—the 
Foreign Quarterly Review —the Journal of Education—the cheap 
publications addressed to the people, such as Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, the Penny Magazine, and the treatises generally, which were 
cireulated by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
State-education was a pet topic of the day with the youth of 
England, the liberalism of England—the class of superficial 
thinkers, who just managed to see the immediate speciousness 
and imposingness of the plan—but who could not penetrate its 
dangers, its incongruities, its want of adaptation to the habits 
and institutions of Great Britain; its incompatibility with the 
safe existence of a dominant church; its severance of many 

den links of mutual acquaintance and kindness, which now bind 
together the rich and poor in the same parish ; its tendency to en- 
courage and perpetuate arbitrary forms of government, and even 
to introduce that more grievous despotism which would impose 
fetters on the mind ;—and, im spite of its apparent grandeur and 
expansion, the real ‘shallowness and narrowness of the principles 
on which it is based. On the contrary, state-education was the 
new hobby which the majority of the nation seemed anxious to 
ride. They hailed it as the dawn of political and moral renova- 
tion—as a panacea for public evils—as a power which was to 
lay an arresting hand upon human crime—as a design glorious in 
its theory, and destined, beyond a doubt, to be sublime and bril- 
liant in its consequences, We, as the friends of national educa- 
tion, secular as well as religious, deprecated education by the 
state. But we had then to fight the battle almost single-handed 
against a host. Now some change at least, or modification; of 
sentiment has been effected. We now find ourselves in com- 
pany which it is an honour to keep. The Bishop of London has 
spoken out with intrepid and vigorous decision. Lord Brougham 
has, on the main point, given a similar testimony; and the pre- 
valent bias among wise and moderate and enlig htened men cer- 
tainly inclines to a continuance and entuinten of the actual 
system, which is in established and increasing operation. There 
are others, of course, having their peculiar views as to religion 
and knowledge, and their ulterior aims as to ecclesiastical and 
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civil policy, whom we neither expect nor desire to propitiate. 
We have not the vanity to hope that we can win over Mr. Roe- 
buck, or Dr. Bowring, or Mr. Grote; we cannot indulge the 
dream of making converts of Mr. Pillans and the Rev. Mr. Fox. 

For, indeed, it is to be observed, that the busy faction with 
which the scheme of state-education originated, has shifted its 
grounds, rather than laid aside its intentions. If the Dissenters 
and Unitarians cannot carry their whole point at once, they yet 
think to gain it piece-meal and by detail; they would do by a 
side wind what they cannot accomplish by direct and sweeping 
legislation. One wide and general plan of state-education will 
not probably be pressed. But what then? Normal and model 
schools must be instituted with a new and superior organization ; 
educational treatises of a more philosophical character must be 
prepared; a closer system of inspection and superintendence 
must be devised and maintained; and the prosecution of these 
plausible purposes the state is to take upon itself. But who is 
there that cannot see through this thin and flimsy disguise? If 
these attempts were successful, to what, we ask, would they 
amount, but to an absolute withdrawal of all real influence and 
authority from the hands of those persons, whether lay or clerical, 
who now possess and exercise it in the business of popular in- 
struction ; and a committal of it to hired agents, subservient to 
the administration of the hour? ‘The government is not to su 
port the parochial schools; but it is to provide the books, and send 
the master, and appoint the visitor. It only rests with the bigots 
of the church to supply the money. This is, we believe, the last 
and most approved expedient of the state-educationists. It seems 
to us, we must confess, a brazen as well as dexterous manceuvre, 
They would do us the favour to work their system with our funds, 
With what words can we express our sense of the obligation ? 
What muse shall we invoke? or whose glowing eloquence shall 
we summon to our aid? Or, if the instruments of the government 
should not usurp the entire power, but hold a divided empire 
with associations and the clergy, then, we contend, there will be a 
vain effort to amalgamate two principles which can never coalesce, 
The state-educationists should remember, with what kind of gen- 
tlemen “ motley’s the only wear,” before they proceed to dress up 
their idol in a pie-bald garment: and, to change the figure, for 
what strength and durability can they look, when they lay down 
an uncemented mosaic of dissimilar materials ? 

We need not—we ask not—we disclaim, such interference. 
We speak, not as the organs of a party, but as friends and mem- 
bers of the Church. Is it desirable that more model-schools 
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should be established? Very well; let us establish them, Is the 
period of five months insufficient for the training of a master or 
mistress? Very well; let us augment it as much as is necessary. 
Is a better class of school-books required? Very well; let us pro- 
vide them, Is a system of vigilant inspection and superintend- 
ence indispensable? Very well; let it be exercised by the higher 
clergy, and other persons, lay or clerical, already connected with 
education and educational societies. ‘The things may be very 
proper to be done; but, with every sentiment of gratitude and 
respect, we are quite competent to do them ourselves. All may 
be most welcome to subscribe—to assist—to visit—to examine; 
but not as invested with an inquisitorial right of search, but not 
as clothed with the supreme authority of the state. 

3. As to the third proposition, we are quite contented to refer 
generally to “ The Twenty-third Report of the National Society,” 
and in particular to the subjoined extract. 


“* Each of the last two Annual Reports has announced a fresh acces- 
sion of patronage from the Royal Family, and it will be a high gratifi- 
cation to those who are assembled on the ptesent anniversary, to hear 
that the King has forwarded his first annual subscription to the funds of 
this institution of £100. On ascertaining the well-founded claims of 
the Society to support, and the increasing demands which are making 
upon its funds, his Majesty was pleased to signify in this manner his 
most gracious approval of the labours of the Committee, and at the same 
time to add a donation of £300, on account of the years which had 
elapsed since his Majesty's accession to the -hrone. 

“ The Committee have expressed their regret that they could only 
speak of a probable and hoped-for increase in the means of educating the 
poor, as the result of a large part of their operations during the past 
year. If an inquiry should suggest itself among the members of this 
Society as to the actual amount of scholars vow receiving instruction in 
connection with the Established Church, they would confidently express 
their opinion, that so many schemes of benevolence as have been formed 
during the last twelve months, will not be without their use in augment- 
ing the number of scholars, even before the rooms are built in which 
they will be permanently accommodated; and they have ground for 
asserting, that the progress of education, independently of these places, 
has been more considerable of late than in any preceding period. The 
time, however, has not returned when explicit details upon these subjects 
can again be laid before the public ; but, grounding their opinion u 
the authentic returns contained in Appendix IX. of the ‘T'wenty-first 
Report for 1832 (7), and the information which has been received 
during the last two years, they can have no hesitation in stating, that 
THERE ARE UPWARDS OF A MILLION CHILDREN RECEIVING EDUCATION 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE CLERGY IN ENGLAND 
anp Waxes, about one-half of which number are contained in schools 
connected with the Nationat Society.”—pp. 14, 15. 
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There remains, however, a matter of some moment, which re- 
gards the bearings of popular education upon other classes of the 
community, This is a pot, we well know, which can still ex- 
cite considerable uneasiness in the breasts of many honest and 
conscientious persons, led astray by a misdirection or misapplica- 
tion of their conservative principles. ‘They think that, if the poor 
are to have so much, the relative position, and relative sentiments, 
which should be recognized as existing between them and the 
rich, can be no longer maintained, It might be sufficient to re- 
ply, by our former assertion, that shear be the theory of this 
question, it can no longer be agitated to any practical purpose; 
because popular education can no longer be withheld or with- 
drawn. But we would say at once, that if the higher ranks, with 
all their means and appliances, and an average of six or eight 
years more which can be devoted to education, cannot, or will 


not, take care of themselves; if they cannot, or will not, keep 
their superiority m knowledge and intellectual culture, then 
theirs is the fault, and they must expect to suffer for it. We 


see, however, no room for apprehensions of the kind. We write 
not for a few sickly voluptuaries, who bring the very name of 
aristocracy into hatred with the multitude; who are the disgrace 
of their order, and almost the worst bane and curse of the coun- 
try; who look upon the poor man and the poor child with min- 
gled suspicion and contempt; who 


* View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes ;” 


and who, regarding him and treating him as a present or future 
enemy, indeed “ sow the wind to reap the whirlwind :’—no, we 
write for men who wish to the rising generation of the people the 
greatest possible amount of good upon the highest imaginable 
motives; and in writing for such men, we say again, that we have 
no apprehensions. Such men, while they are promoting the 
cause of popular instruction by every rational and Christian me- 
thod, are at the same time laying the foundations, wider and 
deeper, of solid and ornamental education for the higher and 
middle ranks; and it would be a grateful task to exhibit, although 
the ultimate point of excellence is not yet reached, the improve- 
ments which are taking place, with a generous spirit of rivalry, in 
our public schools and universities. 

There is, however, another class, of which the position is not 
so favourable. We mean the class which is situated between the 
higher and middle ranks, on the one side; and, on the other, the 
persons who, for themselves or their children, enjoy the benefit of 
national and parochial schools—the class, for instance, composed 
of petty dealers and shopkeepers in towns, and small farmers in 
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the country. We really think that, at the present actual rate of 
progress, this class will soon be less provided with the means of 
valuable education, than the classes which are below them, They 
are above the sphere in which mere charity revolves; and yet their 
circumstances will not allow them to take advantage of the Lon- 
don University, King’s College, and the schools in connection 
with those institutions; while the private seminaries, to which 
their children can be sent, have oftentimes no other recommenda- 


tion than a correspondence with the limits of their income. If, 


in addition to reading and writing, the elements of history, geo- 
graphy, natural philosophy, mathematics and music—to say no- 
thing of “ logical exercises,” “ the arts of painting and design,” 
and other proposed additions—are to constitute the minimum of 
instruction in a good national school, the child, whether male or 
female, will there very soon receive a better education, both in 
quantity and quality, than the child of parents somewhat more 
elevated in the social scale. Even now, if examined as to reli- 
gious knowledge, as before the ceremony of confirmation, the 
former has for the most part a manifest superiority over the latter, 

Here, then, is a gap. Here there may be a derangement of 
the social system. Here is a field of benevolent exertion, wide, 
and almost unoccupied. Here the clergy, and the other influen- 
tial members of the Church, may originate a design of vast uti- 
lity, and take the initiative part. Here Lord Brougham cannot 
step forward, like Coriolanus, and say ‘‘ Alone I did it;” nor can 
the Dissenters assert that they were foremost in the field, although 
it is remarkable that the chief strength of the Dissenters, particu- 
larly the Wesleyan Methodists, lies in the very class which we 
have pointed out, All, perhaps, tiat is paceenary will be to give 
an impetus, and set the wheels in motion. ‘The parties most 
concerned will then bestir themselves for their own profit. It is 
not required to do all for them, but rather to put them in the way 
of helping and benefiting themselves; of combining and co-ope- 
rating to exalt the character of the education communicated to 
their children; and establishing, perhaps, other proprietary schools, 
cheaper, more commercial, and more practical, than those which 
are already at work. We shall not now venture to propose any 
specific plan; but in treating of the social improvements, to 
which Christians should address themselves, we may seize an 
opportunity of recurring to the subject.* 


* Meanwhile, upon another but somewhat germane matter, some useful hints may be 
gathered from an interesting paper in the Report of the National Society for 1631, 
intituled “ Summary of Reports on the Methods of keeping up Connexion with Chil- 
dren who have been educated in the National Schools,” 
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gion in France, By the Rev. Taw ard Smedley, M.A. Vols. II. 
and Lf, Rivingtons. 1834. 


has abstained from an indiscriminate and prodigal display of these 
sanguinary and almost infernal scenes. He has, very wisely, re- 
solved that his readers shall not be compelled to “ sup full of 
horrors.” We shall follow his example, and hasten from this 
revelry of wickedness and cruelty, to the contemplation of a scene 
as essentially devilish, it is true, but somewhat less revolting in 
its details ;—-we allude to the frightful burst of exultation with 
' which the ‘intelligence of this triumph of evil was welcomed at the 
| Vatican. Let the reader, then, imagine himself at Rome, an 
us ignorant spectator of the solemn procession of pope and cardi- 
nals from the conclave to the altar;—the voice of thanksgiving 
ra and praise rolling through the vault of the consecrated roof—the 
’ streets blazing with light—the city shaken with the thunders of 
ips artillery—the whole populace rioting in almost frantic festivity. 
And then let him suppose himself to inquire,—what are the 
causes of this violent eruption of gladness ? What is it that has 
thus maddened the metropolis of Christendom with joy? Has 
the Crescent been waning to its extinction? Has the Gospel 
achieved some fresh and peaceful conquest over heathen idolatry 
and superstition? Have new and glorious acquisitions been added 
i* to the dominion of the Prince of Peace? And then, let him con- 
. : : ceive the feelings with which he would listen to the answer, as 


_— “ Tne bell of midnight tolled the commencement of St. Bartho- 
—6CwaAR ( lomew!” These are the concluding words of Mr. Smedley’s 
; be first volume : : and they naturally prepare us for the tragical exhi- 
a bition which is to follow. With singular good taste, howev er, he 
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given in the exclamation of an orator and a scholar, m the pre- 
i sence of the Christian Pontiff and his assembled court:—** Ever 
te “ memorable is the night, worthy to be honoured with a distin- 
Ps * guished note, which, by the destruction of a few seditious mis- 
creants”’—(the numbers massacred at Paris alone amounted to 


ten or twelve thousand)—“ delivered the king from imminent 
z% ‘ peril of murder, the kingdom from the perpetual terror of civil 
; “war. On that night, therefore, | conceive the stars must have 
es * shone with more than usual brilhancy; and the Seme must 

| * have rolled with a mightier flood, that it might sweep away the 
te : * careases of the polluted wretches, and disgorge them into the 
~ * ocean. Happiest among women, art thou, Catherine, the 
EEGS ** mother of the king; whose admirable prudence and solicitude 
—CO#R ES ‘have preserved the kingdom for her son, and her son for the 
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‘kingdom! Blessed, also, are the royal brothers of the monarch; 
“ of whom one, though of an age at which arms are rarely han- 
“ dled, four times, in close encounter, broke and put to flight the 
“ enemies of his sovereign; the other, though of years too tender 
“ for military enterprize, was yet so full of valorous quality, that 
“he would never have endured that any but his own brother 
“ should have been placed above him, in the day of these glori- 
“ ous achievements. And, lastly, sacred to gladness and merri- 
“ment is the day, on which thou, O holy and blessed father, 
“when the tidings were received, didst attend on foot to cele- 
“ brate the office of supplication and thanksgiving to the ever- 
living God, and to St. Louis, on whose vigil the noble work 
was done,” 

These are the words of Muretus,—a professor of law and hu- 
manities,—a native of France,—and one honoured with distin- 
guished patronage at Rome. ‘They were uttered by him on 
behalf of the most Christian King, Charles LX., in the presence 
of Gregory XIII, together with his cardinals and courtiers. 
And they are preserved to this day among his works, and marked 
by a title which deepens their infamy: for the oration which con- 
tains them is shamelessly recorded, on the face of it, as having 
been pronounced “ after the Parisian butchery.”* But this was 
not all. “ The pope, also,” says Mr. Smedley,—“ as if resolved 
* that an indestructible evidence of the moral feeling which fana- 
 ticism necessarily generates, should be transmitted to posterity, 
a gst orders for the execution of a commemorative medal. He 
“had already been anticipated in Paris. And the effigies of 
* Gregory XIII. and Charles LX, may still be seen, in numisma- 
* tic cabinets, connected with triumphant legends and symbolical 
devices, illustrative of the massacre.” 

But if man was resolved to immortalize these deeds of atrocity 
in the characters of honour, it would seem as if God had deter- 
mined to fix upon them the deepest impress of his abhorrence. 
The blood-thirsty tyrant Charles perished in agony and horror. 
Catherine of Medicis—patria communis Erinnys—died in 1589, 
full of years and iniquities, unhonoured and unmourned. “ No 
* one concerned himself either with her illness or her death; and, 
“ when her eyes were closed, she was not more spoken of than a 
«dead dog.”—(vol. ii. p. 255.) The Duke of Anjou, (afterwards 
Henry IIL.), on his way to the throne of Poland, was compelled 
to endure the cold and almost insulting hospitality of Frederic 
ILI., the Elector Palatine; who confronted his royal guest with 


* Pro Carolo 1X. Galliaram Rege Christianissimo, ad Gregorium XIIL. Pont. Max. 


Oratio XXII, Habita Rome, v. Kalend. Januar. MDLXXLU, Post Lanienam Parisien. 
sem, 
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the portrait of Coligny,—asked him whether he did not recognize 
in it the image of the greatest captain of his time, and whether he 
was not conscious of the irreparable loss which France had sus- 
tained in his murder,—and positively silenced him when he began 

a stammering apologetic exposition of the Huguenot conspiracy, 
“ which the massacre had been occasioned,—( Vol. ii. p. 91, 92.) 
On the death of Charles LX. Henry hastened back to his native 
kingdom,—disgraced the throne by the manners of a Sybarite, 
and the heart of an assassin,—and perished himself by the hands 
of a fanatical Dominican. And what has been the fate of the 
nation which engendered these prodigies of rabid wickedness ? 
Centuries of persecution have been followed by an age of atheism. 
The Lord seems to have well-nigh abandoned the people, who 
once made the very name of his religion an astonishment and a 
curse. Voltaire and Rousseau, together with the desperate and 
satanic disciples of their se hool, have been terrible, though 
odious, ministers of vengeance. ‘That very capital, which we 
with joy, while the blood of righteous men was shed forth, like 
water, by the fanatics of superstition, has seen the blood of 
her own children still more prodigally shed by the fanatics of 
impiety. She has seen the strumpet-goddess of Reason wor- 
shipped with orgies of blasphemy, where the God of Mercy had 
been dishonoured by orgies of hatred and ferocity, And, at this 
hour, if there be any Christian land which seems, more than 
another, to have thrown off the fear and love of God, and so, to 
have lost the light of God’s countenance,—it is the land of twice 
or thrice revolutionized France. Her theatre and her press bear 
awful testimony to the truth of this representation. Now, we are 
uo advocates for that rash confidence which professes to see 
clearly through the clouds and darkness which veil the march of 
Providence from our sight. But yet, with all becoming reverence 
and caution, we would venture to ask—can any thoughtful man 
look at the present condition of that country, the dust of which 
has been so deeply drenched with the blood of Huguenots, without 
being tempted to say—is not the hand of Divine retribution here ? 

Mr. Smedley, it appears, has taken some pains to ascertain 
what is the present state of the once persecuted religion in 
France; but his enquiries have been almost without success. 
Thus much, however, is certain, that all persecution is now at an 
end. The Charter of 1814 proclaimed the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Romish religion to be the religion of the state; but it de- 
clared all Frenchmen equally admissible to civil and military em- 
ployments; and authorized every man to profess his religion with 
equal liberty, and assured him of plenary protection in his mode 
of worship. The same nights and privileges were recognized in 
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the charter of 1830; which, however, instead of declaring the 
Romish religion to be the religion of the state, describes it only 
as the religion professed by the majority of Frenchmen. Virtu- 
ally, therefore, the realm of France has fallen away from the 
prntinee! supremacy.. Whether it will be in the power of the 

esuits to galvanize her into any appearance of religious anima- 
tion, it must be very difficult to say. But, at present, the influ- 
ence of Rome seems to be, at least, well-nigh suspended; and, in 
this state of things, the field is open to the exertions of whatever 
piety and zeal may be found among the Protestant communities 
of France. ‘“ In some quarters,” Mr. Smedley informs us, “a 
parade of conversion and a bustling show of proselytism have 
occasionally been exhibited.” But, “the recent opening of a 
“chapel for the celebration of the Anglican service, is among the 
*‘ most favourable signs of the progress of light.” In the mean 
time, Mr. Smedley is disposed to look forward at once with 
resignation and with hope, to the period, when the Lord shall 
graciously be pleased to visit this well-nigh godless people, and 
raise up for France a reformer so endowed, and so supported, 
that he may be able to “ prune from Rome her corruptions ; 
** without injury to those portions of her discipline, which ger- 
“ minate from the Scripture, and which ought to be grafted on 
“ every true brauch of the Church of Christ.”—(vol. ii. p. 322, 
323.) In this hope we, of course, join with heart and soul, 
Nevertheless, we cannot disguise from ourselves, that, in so 
doing, we are hoping, almost against nape For where is such a 
reformer to be found? Not, we apprehend, among the Protes- 
tants of France. Not among the descendants of those who 
utterly set at nought the primitive discipline and constitution of 
the Church of Christ. Not among those communities which are 
without any safeguard against interminable dissension; without 
any one principle of vigour and purity sufficient to arrest them in 
their course of degeneracy from the faith once delivered to the 
saints. The Church of Geneva, and all churches which resemble 
it, in its present low estate, must form but a sorry school for the 
preparation of reformers such as Mr, Smedley has in his 
thoughts. Neither the wavering sceptic, nor the scoffing infidel, 
nor the inveterate Romanist, are likely to bow down their hearts 
or their understandings, at the bidding of a voice which rendereth 
an uncertain sound. Rome will hardly endure that her corrup- 
tions should “ be pruned” by the hand of them, who have 
laboured, in time past, to hew the ecclesiastical hierarchy in 
pieces. Neither will the children of this world be likely to de- 
part from the multitude of their idols at the word of men, the 
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unsteadiness of whose goings must go near to defeat their claim 
to the honours of the children of light. 

Having already, in our notice of his first volume, expressed 
our high estimation of Mr. Smedley’s merits as a writer of bis- 
tory,* little is left for us to say, except that his reputation is fully 
maintained by the volumes now before us. The public 1s at 
length provided with a succinct, perspicuous, and apirited narra- 
tive of a most interesting and important period, embracing the 
principal events of nearly 200 years, so far as they have any con- 
nection with the interests and vicissitudes of the reformed faith. 
If Mr. Smedley’s work had done nothing more than bring out 
into more prominent relief the character of Duplessis Mornay, it 
would have conferred an inestimable obligation on that depart- 
ment of our literature which is more immediately connected with 
morality and religion. The world has hitherto heard too little of 
this illustrious pattern of Christian heroism. ‘The name of Sully 
has long been identified with the renown of Henry [V. Duplessis 
Mornay, however, served that monarch quite as faithfully, and 
quite as chivalrously, though without the slightest or most tran- 
sient sacrifice of his faithfulness to God, ‘The great minister, 
Sully, was, after all, very much a man of this world. It may be 
reasonably doubted whether religion held more than a subordinate 
place in his judgment or his affections. It is true that the most 
splendid offers, at the hand of his royal master, could not tempt 
him to apostasy. But it is likewise true that he had been mainly 
instrumental in bringing about the king’s abjuration of the Pro- 
testant faith, and seems to have congratulated himself upon it as 
a master-stroke of political wisdom. Mr. Smedley is content to 

speak of him as one unversed in questions of theology, and not ac- 
customed to regard his religion with the nice scruples of a divine. 
We suspect that he regarded his religion only or chiefly with the 
scruples of aman of honour. He probably felt that inconstancy 
in this point, especially in the decline of life, would miserably 
deface his splendid reputation, and make his old age compara- 


* Ic is with very great satisfaction that we find these merits incidentally acknow- 
ledged, in the following very gratifying terms, by a cotemporary journal conducted 
with no ordinary ability :— We are happy to see that Mr. Smedley, in the valuable 
History of the Reformed Religion in France, with which he is now enriching our histo- 
rical literature, has already made important use of these materials,” (viz. the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Dupiessis Mornay). “ The pages of his second volume are marked 
by continual references to this Correspondence, which he justly characterizes as offering 
inexhaustible portraitures of motives, measures, and manners. We regard Mr. Smediey’s 
work as the most successful attempt that has yet been made to invest the history of the 
French religious wars with interest and attraction to the English reader. Indefatigable 
research, a judicious selection and arrangement of facts, no mean skill in portrait paint- 
ing, and a spirit of impartiality, are qualities a throughout the whole course 
of his animated and elegant narrative, to the completion of which we look forward with 
much pleasure.” —Foreign Quarterly Review for Mey, 1834, p. 284. 
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tively inglorious. Let him be compared with Mornay, and then 
we shall have before us a distinct conception of the difference be- 
tween him who thinks that he can serve two masters, and him 
who knows that our heart, and mind, and strength belong only to 
one, Surely the day will come (the day which shall reveal all 
hidden things) when the doom of these two men will show how 
much one star differeth from another star in glory. 

The biography of this admirable man (who seems to have com- 
bined in his own person more various perfections than almost any 
other historical name) has lately been made better known by the 
publication of his Memoirs and Correspondence.* Of these 
materials Mr. Smedley has made ample and judicious use, and 
thus has greatly augmented the importance, and heightened the 
interest, of his work. We cannot refuse ourselves the gratification 
of dwelling upon one or two incidents of his life, which power- 
fully illustrate the simplicity, the force, and the grandeur of his 
spirit. He had one striking opportunity of manifesting these 
high qualities in a conference with Henry III. in the year 1583, 
The king, on that occasion, declared himself resolved that, though 
firmly attached to his own faith, those who differed from him 
might fully rely on the protection afforded by his edicts, provided 
they would abstain from violence and aggression. 


“« Duplessis replied by expressing a hope that God would keep his 
majesty in this good resolution of leaving conscience unmolested; that 
there was little fear that war would ever be voluntarily commenced by 
those upon whom, even if successful, it could not but entail an over- 
whelming burden of calamity. ‘ To speak for myself, sire,’ was his 
animated declaration, ‘ I will not dissemble that for more than a dozen 
years past I have made every effort in my power to become a Catholic, 
and never yet have been able to succeed. I have often considered with 
myself, that after the favour of one’s God, there is nothing in this life so 
much to be coveted as that of one’s sovereign. I have enough worldli- 
ness about me to desire wealth and honour, and quite wit enough to 
perceive that the religion which I profess is not the path which leads to 
their attainment. I am not ignorant that your majesty would esteem 
my services, such as they are, far more agreeable if I were a Catholic 
than otherwise; and I am not without the presumption of thinking that 
I might have some little power of profiting by them. On that account 
I have read every book which I could procure, and I have conferred 
with every learned man who fell in my way: and in all cases the flesh 
has strongly inclined itself towards their arguments, but, sire, I must 
acknowledge to your majesty that the spirit has prevailed, notwithstand- 
ing it perceived that the rewards of its triumph would be no other than 
losses, dangers, and disgrace.’ The king remarked that he must have 
brought prejudice to the discussion. ‘ I did so, sire,’ answered Duples- 
sis, ‘ but it was a prejudice which combated against my religion ; a de- 

* Tom. Paris. 18%4—1834, 
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sire of advancement, which was ever more dm proportion to my 
youth. Nevertheless, my lively conviction of truth bas won the victory 
in the end.’ '"—vol. ii. pp. 187, 188. 


At the most critical period of his royal master’s life, the faith 
and virtue of Mornay were, in like manner, stedfast and unmove- 
able, It never entered into his head that the possession, or the 
security of a throne, were sufficient reasons for the abandonment 
of truth. He had no conception that either a subject or a king 
might change his creed as he changes his garments, Had he 
been in Henry’s condition, he would doubtless have remembered 
the words of Him who, when the kingdoms of the world were 
before him, said, Get thee behind me, ‘Satan; and would have 
confidently left the result in the hands of the Supreme Disposer. 
The first intelligence of Henry’s preparation to abjure, filled him 
with consternation and anguish. Up to a very late moment he 
appears to have entertained no suspicion of the ‘king’s approach- 
ing apostasy. “ Our king,” he writes, “ is still the same in mat- 
‘ters of religion; the same also, on the other hand, as regards his 

“ pleasures, It is consolatory to me to find that he is not 
‘ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; but it is most afflicting when 
“ T see that he dishonours its profession.” A few days more made 
known to him the king’s intention to listen to instruction from 
the Romish prelates, and then it was that the spirit of Mornay 
burst forth in passionate expressions of sorrow. “ It is on our 
*‘ tears,” he exclaims to one friend, ‘ that I now place my reli- 
“ance. Even if he forget God, God, I trust, will not forget 
“a ee ou will be overcome by the intelligence which now 
reaches you,” are his words to De Calignon, the Chancellor of 
Navarre; “ but we must lift up our hearts to God, and entreat 
“ Him to give back His grace, with manifest increase, to the 
“ king.” His language to Henry himself is remarkable at once 
for its honest freedom and its affectionate solemmty. “ If you 
“ summon this conference with a view to the discovery of truth, 
* “you will permit the truth to be defended, and you will invite 

* nersons competent to its defence, If you act otherwise, sire, 
“ all men will say that you are engaging in nothing more than a 
“mere formality, having previously determined to surrender. 
“Such an imputation, however, is incredible, when advanced 
“ against the greatest prince of our times, and especially against 
“one who has acknowledged the hand of God raised so often in 
“his behalf. Bear in mind, sire, that all those who have hereto- 
“ fore been your companions im arms on the field of battle, are 
“ now arrayed as an army before God in prayer, that he may be 
“ pleased to comfort you, and to verify the words of the Apostle, 
that his gifts and calling are without repentance. For myself, I 
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“ confidently deny the charges against you; and I humbly be- 
“ seech the Almighty that He will grant you a measure of His 
“ spirit, according to the temptation by which you are assailed; 
“ go that you may overcome, to His glory, to your own salvation, 
“ and to the edification of his people.”—vol. i. pp. 352, 353. 
That “ the greatest prince of the time” had “ previously deter- 
“ mined to surrender,” incredible as Mortiay professed to think 
it, we conceive to be a matter beyond all reasonable doubt. 
When a man asks advice of a dealer, touching the virtue and use- 
fulness of his wares, it is not difficult to divine that his money 
must be burning in his pocket, and that he is eager to become a 
purchaser. The words of Duplessis, therefore, expressing a 
frank and generous confidence in the stedfastness of his master, 
must have been as gall and wormwood to the apostate, if he re- 
tained one spark of moral sensibility. It cannot, indeed, be de- 
nied that he was sorely beset by manifold tetmptations. In the 
first place, his virtue was absolutely beleaguered by motives of 
political expediency; and, secondly, it was at the same time most 
treacherously undermined by the secret working of his own licen- 
tious passions. ‘The austere principles and habits of the reformed 
faith must have been to him far more troublesome than a hair 
shirt or an iron girdle. It is true that he endured the incessant 
friction with a remarkably good grace, and without making many 
wry faces. Nothing can exceed the good humour and equa- 
nimity with which he bore the remonstrances against his disso- 
luteness, wherewith he was perpetually assailed by the inflexible 
integrity of Mornay; and nothing, too, can be more certain than 
that, in secret, he would have none of his reproof. He may have 
admired and honoured the uncourteous morality of his ‘* guide, 
“ philosopher, and friend;” but it is evident that nothing was 
further from his thoughts than any attempt to reduce these excel- 
lent counsels to practice. ‘The abandonment of his vicious pro- 
pensities was a thing altogether out of the question. And if he 
must be beset with confessors, how much more comfortable 
would it be to make a clean breast to a Romish Doctor Dubi- 
tantium, than to a stern sour-visaged Calvinistic inquisitor. If he 
should remain a Protestant, he must continue to be harassed to 
death by a whole college of spiritual physicians, insisting on the 
necessity of a rigorous attention both to medicine and to regimen. 
If he should change his profession, he would have nothing to 
dread but a gentle purgation, occurring at convenient intervals, 
and requiring (as the advertising leeches have it) “ not the 
“ slightest confinement, or change of habits, or alteration of diet.” 
As for the apology made for him by Sully, it could satisfy none 
but those who were before resolved on his acquittal. He was 
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persuaded, it seems, from acknowledgments made by the most in- 
telligent reforming ministers, that God may be not less honoured 
in the Catholic than He is in the Protestant communion, But 
what benefit is an unconvinced deserter from either communion 
to derive from this maxim, even supposing the truth of it to be 
admitted? Let it be granted that an honest, stedfast, and devoted 
Romanist may worship and serve his Creator as acceptably as an 
equally faithful and consistent Protestant. ‘The logic must be 
singularly accommodating indeed, which, from these premises, 
can derive the conclusion, that a man may, blamelessly, become a 
Romanist or a Protestant, at the suggestion of worldly interest or 
passion. Let us see how this sort of reasoning would sound, 
even in the mouth of the children of this world. A man, it may 
be said, may serve his country faithfully and zealously, whether as 
a Tory or as a Whig. But what political casuistry would ever 
infer from this, that the patriot might change his party, whenever 
it might suit his interest or his convenience? Sophistry like this 
could never divest the rat of his goodly length of tail, or even 
conceal it for a moment from the public gaze. And with what 
tremendous force must this reductio ad absurdum recoil upon the - 
head of any one who, on the strength of the above charitable 
maxim, should presume to deal loosely and deceitfully with the — 
most solemn obligations of conscience. 

But Sully is further persuaded that the king brought himself in 
the end ¢o think the Catholic Church the more certain of the two. 
If he did bring himself so to think, it must have been because 
“ his wish was father to the thought.” It is almost irresistibly 
evident that he had never given any sustained and serious atten- 
tion to the subject. From another observation of Sully’s, it 
would appear that he never regarded the change as more than a 
“mere form,” which he had made up his mind should not stop 
“him.” Nay, he himself was heard to declare, that there were 
three questionable things, inscrutable to human intelligence—the 
personal courage of Maurice, Prince of Orange—the chastity of 
Queen Elizabeth—and, lastly, what religion he himself believed! 
This may, perhaps, be one of these pointed sayings which will 
sometimes escape in jocular and unguarded moments. But still, 
when taken together with the rest of his walk and conversation, it 
betrays too clearly the habitual laxity of his principles. And this 
was the man who had formerly, when King of Navarre, affixed his 
signature to a letter, drawn up for him by Mornay, in answer to 
the zealous importunities of the Archbishop of Rouen (afterwards 
Cardinal of Vendome), which letter contains the following words : 

e As to what you have pressed upon my attention relative to a change 
of religion, and the inconveniences which may result from the adoption 
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of an opposite course, I think, my cousin, that all those among either 
the nobility or the people at large, whose good opinion is worth having, 
and for whose approval I am likely to care, will love me better for show- 
ing attachment to some religion, than if I professed none at all; and 
surely they would have good occasion to believe that I am wholly devoid 
of religion, if they were to see me changing from one profession to ano- 
ther, solely from worldly motives, the only motives which you have pro- 


posed. ‘Tell the persons who lay these suggestions before you, that re- © 


ligion (if they have ever known what it really is) is not to be changed as 
a man changes his shirt. It is graven on the heart, and, God be 


thanked,! so deeply graven on mine, that it is as little in my power to. 


lay it aside as it was to adopt it, since both processes depend upon the 
grace of God. You sens that accidents may happen to the king and 
to the Duke of Anjou, I never allow my imagination to wander so far 
forward on matters which I can neither foresee nor controul; nor will I 


ever speculate on my own possible aggrandizement by the death of those 
to whom I owe both life and service. But if God has so ordained it, 
(which I pray He may not have done,) His providence, whenever it 
opens the gate, will also smooth the path ; for it is by Him that kings 
reign, and in His hand are the hearts of the people. Trust me, my 
cousin, the whole tenor of life will instruct you to cast all your cares on 


the guidance of God, who punishes no sin with greater severity than any 
abuse of the name of religion.’’—vol. ii. pp. 185, 186. 


Well might Mr. Smedley exclaim, that surely these memora- 
ble words must often, subsequently, have risen up in judgment 
against the Bourbon, in his after years! And well may all, who 
would have their own hearts right with God, look with suspicion 
and distrust upon this illustrious specimen of human greatness, 
Great, most undoubtedly, this man was, if, from our conceptions 
of greatness, we are to banish fidelity to God, and obedience 
to his law. He was great, more especially, in every thing that 
could command or captivate a nation like the French. He was 
gay, and gallant, and amorous, and festive. He was hardy, and 
active, and enterprising, and top-full of the most chivalrous qua- 
lity: without fear, and, according to their notions, without re- 
proach. He was likewise, doubtless, forgiving and magnanimous, 
and endowed with that frankness and generosity of nature, which 
converts every follower into a personal friend. ‘These, unques- 
tionably, are very commanding qualities. ‘They have placed 
Henry of Bourbon among the best and the greatest of the kings 
of France. And this award will probably, to the end of time, be 


fully accepted and confirmed, by all, who are prepared resolutely | 


to close the Word of God, whenever they open the volume of 
history. But there are, we trust, still some among us, who, while 
they are studying the annals of past ages, keep steadily in remem- 
brance what is written concerning the man, who maketh flesh his 
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arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord. And, while this 
saying is in their hearts, the praises of Henry of Bourbon will be 
apt to sound somewhat faintly and ambiguously in their ears. 
They will be impelled to ask,—will the things which the men of 
this world have thus rashly ventured to bind, or loose, on earth, 
be likewise bound or loosed in heaven? 

It is somewhat remarkable that the memory of Henry IV. 
seems to have found as little favour with the Utilitarians, as with 
ourselves, albeit our school is as far distant from theirs, as the 
north is from the south, ‘That class of moralists are greatly scan- 
dalised (as well they may be) with his majesty’s ungovernable 
propensity to quit the field, where his followers had been prodi- 
gally shedding their blood in his cause, for scenes of genial enjoy- 
ment, and voluptuous dissipation: all this—say the deontologists 
—argues the predominance of a vile and pernicious selfishness, 
which must render any man a positive nuisance to society; and 
which must bring down the greatest man almost to the level of a 
ruffian and a murderer. We really must leave it to the admirers 
of this great man to vindicate him from the censures of the apos- 
tles of Utility. We are, in fact, quite unable to discern how such 
things are to be justified, upon the principles either of the highest 
morality, or the lowest. They cannot stand, for a moment, 
before the scrutiny of the Christian moralist. And we do not see 
what better chance they can have before a tribunal which satisfies 
itself with the most arithmetical and calculating scheme of ethics. 
One instance of this sort is recorded by Mr. Smedley. After the 
glorious victory of Coutras, in 1587, the peculiar circumstances 
of the Huguenot army were such, as to condemn it to a period 
of disastrous inaction. And what became of Henry at this criti- 
cal period? Did he remain on the spot, to keep his followers in 
heart, and to prevent the calamitous consequences of their dis- 
persion? No—nothing of the kind. “ The King of Navarre” 
—says our historian—‘ too readily abandoning himself to his 
“ besetting weakness, withdrew from the scene of his recent 
“ glory, to offer his hard-won trophies at the feet-of a mistress at 
“ Bearne!”—(vol. ii. p. 226.) There really is something so des- 
picably puerile in an adventure of this nature,—under such cir- 
cumstances, (especially when we consider that the actor was then 
in his eighth lustre) —that it becomes extremely difficult to connect 
it, even in imagination, with the magnificence and grandeur which 
have encircled the name of Henry [V. The truth, therefore, is 

probably this,—that men are willing to assign the character of | 

greatness to any imposing exhibition of popular and commanding 

ee which involves no forbidding example of self-controul, 
here is little to afflict the conscience when one is contemplating 
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the achievements of a mighty warrior, or a distinguished states- 
man. ‘The epithet of great then comes to the tongue’s end with 
susprising rapidity and ease. But when the triumphs of self- 
denial are set before us, the case is marvellously different. ‘There 
is, then, perhaps, a vast deal of admiration; but the admiration is 
of a very lowtemperature. ‘There is no acceleration of the pulse, 
On the contrary, if the truth were known, it would probably ap- 
pear that the pulse is rather retarded than hastened by the exhi- 
bition of any such unpopular virtues. We turn from it, gladly 
and impatiently, to the display of those spirit-stirring energies, 
by enter so deeply into what may be called the romance of 
istory. 

But there is another point of Henry’s conduct which, we 
should apprehend, neither Christian saint, nor Utilitarian sage, 
nor the idolater of honour, nor the slave of expediency, can look 
upon without disgust and indignation, ‘To the counsels, to the 
valour, to the disinterestedness, to the self-devotion, of Duplessis 
Mornay, Henry, in a great measure, stood indebted for his pos- 
session of the throne of France. For a long time, no man was 
more forward to acknowledge this than Henry himself. But 
there is too much reason to believe that the face of Mornay 
became, at last, as unwelcome to Henry, as the face of Micaiah 
the son of Imlah was to the faithless King of Israel. ‘The very 
presence of this exemplary man, and intrepid, though not censo- 
rious, monitor, was a living reproof to his own vices, And the 
alienation of his heart betrayed itself, at length, in a manner so 
contemptible, that the very thought of it reduces the image of 
Henry, from its heroic stature to dimensions of miserable little. 
ness. Duplessis, it must be observed, was a great reader of 
divinity, and, (not perhaps very fortunately for his peace), rather 
a copious writer of it. In 1598, he published a treatise on the 
Eucharist, in which the Pope was very unceremoniously invested 
with the title of Antichrist. The Vatican was straightway in 
furious commotion. The Pontiff had been openly insulted by 
one, who wrote himself counsellor of state to his august ally the 
King of France, the eldest son of the Church. The work was 
abominable; and yet the parliament of Bourdeaux refused to 
commit it to the flames! Nothing therefore was left but the 
ordinary polemical resources. Among these was a public con- 
ference and disputation. ‘The antagonist chosen to demolish the 
heretic, was certainly a formidable one,—no other than the cele- 
brated Du Perron, himself a renegade Huguenot, and, at that 
time, Bishop of Evreux. After much vexatious preliminary 
arrangement, sixty-one disputed passages of his book were sub- 
mitted to Mornay for verification: and the time allowed him for 
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preparation was one single night! ‘To this most iniquitous con- 
dition the king was, at least permissively, a party: and so con- 
scious were he, and his advisers, of its shameful hardship, that the 
stables at Fontainebleau (the scene of the conference) were 
actually locked and guarded on the preceding night, m order to 

revent the apprehended retreat of the Protestant champion. 
Ihe conference took place on the 4th of May, 1600, in the pre- 
sence of the king, and a brilliant assemblage of the court. Du- 
plessis,-—naturally somewhat slow of utterance, and embarrassed 
in demeanor,—was almost crippled by the unrighteous method 
and order of the disputation, and was, also, well-mgh over- 
whelmed by the ungracious and imperious manner of the royal 
moderator. Du Perron, on the contrary, was voluble as well as 
learned ; strong in the advantage of deliberate preparation for the 
conflict; and animated by the hght of the royal countenance, 
reflected as it was from the face of the surrounding audience. So 
that Duplessis retired, after the first day’s combat, dispinted and 
confounded, and cut to the very heart by the unkindness of his 
master. 

On the second morning, it was announced that Duplessis was 
disabled for attendance, by serious indisposition, Fatigue, 
anxiety, a keen resentment for the ingratitude which had aban- 
doned him to his adversaries, a painful alarm lest his apparent 
failure should bring discredit on his cause,—all these had nearly 
done their worst, both on the energies of his mind and the powers 
of his body. Henry seized this opportunity to dissolve the con- 
ference. Never, on the approach of the most critical of his 
battles—not on the eves of Coutras, Arques, or lvry—was he 
observed to be so thoughtful and solicitous, as on the day before 
the conference. The recovery of Mornay might still render the 
success of Du Perron extremely doubtful. He therefore judged 
it wiser to break off the proceedings altogether. But this was 
not all. Not content with having interfered with manifest preju- 
dice against Mornay, and with depriving him of all chance of 
recovering his ground, Henry ordered a banquet in the council- 
hall, in order that “ he might sup on the field of battle;” and, 
in the gatety and exultation of his heart, he exclaimed to Sully, 
“ What think you now of your pope?” (Duplessis was frequently 
called the Protestant Pope)—‘‘ He is more of a pope,” replied 
Sully, ‘than your majesty may suspect. He has this day placed 
“ a cardinal’s hat on the head of Du Perron.” And, sure enough, 
the head of Du Perron was eventually graced, according to the 
facetious prediction of the minister. The delight of Henry at the 
issue of this contest is further manifested in a letter addressed by 
ham to the Duke of E.pernon, on the morning after the breaking 
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up of the conference: ‘ the diocese of Evreux,” he said, “ has 
— a great victory over that of Sawmur,” (the residence of 

lornay) ‘‘ and so gentle have been the proceedings, that no 
* Huguenot can venture to assert that any thing but truth has 
“ prevailed. The bearer, who was present, will tell you that J 
“ did wonders on the occasion.” —(vol. 57—65.) 

Now, what are we to think of a man that could thus congratu- 
late himself upon having heaped disgrace and mortification on the 
head of an old and faithful friend, who, throughout the whole 
course of Henry’s fortunes, had perilled life, and ease, and pro- 
perty for his sake? But enough of the Bourbon—with his 
greatness and his littleness—his virtues and his vices. Our 
readers may, perhaps, be disposed to condemn our reflexions on 
a character so well-known, as insufferably prosing, and, possibly, 
as altogether superfluous. Dull enough our meditations may be. 
Superfluous we should be most glad to find them, But we 
grievously fear that the popular estimate of great men stands in 
need of perpetual correction; and for that reason have we spoken. 
We must now return to the character of Duplessis, We have 
said that he united in his own person more excellence than almost 
any other individual whose history is known. But he was born 
of woman; and, therefore, we must be prepared to hear of weak~- 
nesses, and even of faults. His weaknesses were few, and all of 
them more or less intimately allied to his virtues,—to his inflexi- 
ble love of truth, and his burning zeal for the glory of God. We 
find but one thing in his biography which can be fairly stigma- 
tized as a fault; he degraded the authority of his name, by lend- 
ing its sanction to to the assassination of Concini, better known 
as the Maréchal d’Ancre. He was not, of course, in any manner 
a party to the deed. But, when the deed was done, he congra- 
tulated Louis XIII. upon having struck “ this blow of his majo- 
** rity, (coup de majorite), which would manifest, both abroad and 
“at home, that France had, in truth, a king.” He asserted that 
by removing a minion, whose insolence had become insupporta- 
ble, “ the king had so demeaned himself, as to prove that he had 
“ long concealed manly courage under boyish trifling.” If the 
public feeling could thus find utterance by the honored lips of a 
man like Duplessis, it is scarcely wonderful that the king himself 
should view the action with complacency. But it is a fearful 
thing to hear his majesty proclaiming that “ God had inspired 
“ him with the resolution;” a declaration from which the spirit 
of Mornay would, most assuredly, have revolted. We know not, 
however, in what manner to attempt his vindication, for the lan- 
guage in which this exemplary man did, actually, speak of the 
atrocity. One would willingly hope that he, honestly, gave full 
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credit to the story, that Louis designed only the arrest of Concini, 
and that the prisoner was pistolled purely for offering resistance 
to the royal order: im which case, the act might, in his estimation, 
be mitigated into what our law calls justifiable homicide.—(vol. 
iii. pp. 131—134.) 

We cannot possibly do better than conclude our notice of this 
truly venerable worthy, with the following passage, in which Mr. 
Smedley describes the atrociously perfidious treatment expe- 
rienced by Mornay from Louis XLII, and gives an admirable 
and glowing portraiture of his character. It must be premised 
that, conformably to the usual practice on such occasions, Du- 
plessis had given up the cautionary town of Saumur, of which he 
was the governor, into the hands of the king, during a royal visit, 
which took place in 1621; having first received the most distinct 
and solemn promises from the king /imsel/, that, after a short 
abode, the fortress should be restored to its governor, without the 
slightest infringement of its privileges, 


“No sooner, however, had the troops withdrawn from the castle, 
than Duplessis was commanded to admit the royal train within its gates, 
under a pretence that the court was too numerous for any other quarters. 
Not even a single apartment was reserved for the accommodation of his 
own family; his library was plundered; his cabinets were ransacked in 
search of papers which might compromise his safety; and after the silver 
clasps had been torn from a splendid series of his works, some of them 
written with his own hand, the rest printed on vellum, and all enriched 
with copious marginal notes, several of the volumes were tost into the 
castle ditch. He was quickly given to understand that the king, intend- 
ing to retain military possession of Saumur, was at the same time willing 
to indemnify the governor for his private losses; and all the arrears 
which were owing to him by the government, 100,000 crowns in addi- 
tion, and the baton of a maréchal, were the terms proposed. But he 
indignantly replied, that he would never bargain with his sovereign, 
being always prepared to render him fitting obedience; all that he sought 
in return, was adherence to the promises of which it had been the king’s 

leasure to offer, that he would not innovate in Saumur; a matter not 
- important to the royal service, than to his own private interests ; 
* Never, be continued, * was I assailed by a bribe; had I loved money 
1 might have been in possession of millions; and as for dignities, I was 
always more solicitous to deserve than importunate to demand them. 
Neither in bonour nor in conscience can I sell the liberty and security 
of others.’ 

“These remonstrances at the dishonourable breach of faith so recently 
pledged, and at the compromise by which it was endeavoured to make 
the governor a seeming participator in the treacherous outrage thus 
offered to the Reformed, were wholly ineffectual. Saumur was occupied 
by a reyal garrison; and Duplessis was compelled to retire to privacy, in 


which he spent the short remainder of his high-minded and spotless 
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career, exposed to unmerited obloquy and mortification. Justice, indeed, 
was rendered to his memory, even by those heated spirits which had 
accused him of collusion, when at his death it was perceived that so far 
from having been recompensed for any voluntary abandonment of his 
trust, he had in truth become impoverished by the large contributions 
which he had ever readily advanced for the public service, No brighter 
example than that which Duplessis affords, is exhibited to us by history, 
His lot fell upon evil times, and was cast in a perverse generation; and 
of the passions and intrigues which distracted his country, he was seldom 
permitted to remain a calm and unconcerned spectator. More than half 
a century, indeed, was spent by him in active collision with turbulent 
events, and in unremitting endeavours to direct and guide them to the 
advantage of his brethren. Discretion in the cabinet, valour in the field, 
a judgment alike unclouded by prejudice and undazzled by ambition, 
purity of morals in his own person, and a steady, although not a censo- 
rious reprobation of vice in others, even when it sought shelter in high 
places, have rendered Duplessis peculiar, and almost alone, in the station 
which he occupies among great public men, ‘Those qualities have 
evinced moreover, (if, indeed, the fact could ever be doubted, unless by 
the shallowness of the scoffer), that superiority in political wisdom is 
fully compatible with strict adherence to the promptings of religion; and 
that in order to obtain eminent distinction as a sound and practical 
statesman, it is by no means requisite to surrender the principles of a 
sincere and fervent Christian. ’—vol. iii. pp. 156—159. 


We have only to add, that Duplessis Mornay expired, with the 
same constancy and devotion which had distinguished his life, on 
the 7th Nov. 1623, in the 74th year of his age; leaving behind 
him a name which ought to be cherished as among the most pre- 
cious possessions of his country. 

If our limits did not forbid us, we would gladly conduct our 
readers, with Mr, Smedley as our guide, through the most heart- 
stirring vicissitudes of the Protestant cause in France. We must, 
however, abstaiu. And we do, accordingly, abstain, with the 
greater willingness, in the hope that these three moderate and 
manageable volumes will speedily find. their way to the tables of 
all, who feel the slightest sympathy with the struggles of heroic 
and faithful men, through nearly two centuries of conflict and 
persecution, We cannot, however, dismiss the work without so- 
liciting the attentiou of our readers, to certain instructive and some- 
what unpleasing details in the internal history of the Reformed 
Church. The discipline of that Church, it is well known, was 
administered by the authority of Synods. And, in truth, there is 
occasionally something in the transactions of those venerable 
bodies, which cannot well fail to raise a melancholy smile. We 
learn from these proceedings, that, under the influence of high 
and overstrained religious emotion, the organ of moral vision is 
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apt to become strangely prominent and microscopical. It was 
so with our own Puritans; and so, likewise, it was with the 
Calvinistic authorities of the reformed faith. In the midst of 
turbulence, and bloodshed, and civil convulsion, we often find 
these men intent upon a rigorous dissection of the most ordinary 
and indifferent usages of civilized society, and discovering there 
the causes of wrath and confusion. From the very outset, 
they unfurled the black flag against the whole of that “ small 
infantry” of the Evil One, usually known by the insidious names 
of sports, and amusements, and recreations. In their very second 
National Synod, held at Poitiers in 1561, they enjomed that 
* all Consistories shall be admonished by their Ministers, that 
“ they do strictly forbid all dancing, mummeries, and tricks of 
“ jugglers.”” And among the “ particular matters” it was ordained, 
“upon mature deliberation, that whoso professeth a trade of 
* dancing, and hath been divers times admonished, and doth not 
* quit it, shall be excommunicated!” (vol. i. p. 152.) In spite of 
these denunciations, it would seem, either that dancing came by 
nature, or else that dancing-masters continued to flourish in the 
Huguenot communities. For about eighteen years afterwards we 
find the tenth National Synod, at Figeac, oecupted in a con- 
tinuance of the crusade against the same unhallowed exercise. 
* Ministers and Consistories,” says the twenty-fifth article, “ are 
“ hereby admonished to see that the Canon concerning dancing 
“be most strictly observed, which is the twentieth, under the 
title of Particular Orders, forbidding expressly all dances: and 
also that they shall prudently distinguish between such as be 
contumacious rebels against this holy advice, and those who by 
their discontinuance of dancing do manifest their having pro- 
“ fited by it.”—vol. ii. p. 174. 

The extirpation of dancing from among societies of French- 
men, Was an enterprise, which could scarcely have entered any 
head that was not a little in need of hellebore. The language of 
the next Synod, (the eleventh, held at La Rochelle), shews how 
utterly desperate the project was; for it continues to “ lament 
“the dancings, and other dissolutions, which do sprout and in- 
“crease every where.” Nothing daunted, however, by their ill 
success, these worthy men fearlessly directed their arullery against 
another host of adversaries, still more airy, and intangible, and 
mvulnerable, than the former; they positively attempted a demo- 
lition of the vanities and caprices of female fashion! Alas, they 
might almost as well have opened a breaching battery upon 
floating collections of gossamer or thistle-down. The following 
is a specimen of their thunder: “ This Synod declareth, that 
“such habits are not to be allowed in common wearing, which 
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“ carry with them evident marks of lasciviousness, dissoluteness 
‘and excessive new-fangled fashion, such as painting, slashing, 
“cutting in pieces, trimming with locks and tassels; or any 
“ other that may discover any nakedness, or unkerchiefed bo- 
“soms; or fardingales, or the like sort of garments wherewith 
* both men and women do wickedly clothe themselves, And 
** Consistories shall do their utmost to prevent such dissoluteness 
‘‘ by their censure; and in case the delinquents are contumacious 
* and rebellious, om - proceed against them even to excom- 
“ munication.”—vol. ii, p. 190. This was in 1581, Let us 
now turn to the year "1660, and we shall find that the thunders 
had rolled utterly in vain. Nay, it appears that matters had 
become worse than ever; for the wives and children of the 
pastors themselves were then numbered among the most grievous 
transgressors of these salutary ordinances. ‘“ ‘Their vain con- 
“ formity with the world, in the new-fangled fashion of their 
“ habits,” we are told, ‘‘ was contrary to Christian modesty,” 
And, what was still more appalling, the very students of di- 
vinity were so deeply infected with the seductive example of the 
times, that the Synod felt themselves compelled to grapple with 
the tough and almost hopeless task, of enacting sumptuary laws 
for the youths who were in training at their universities. Grievous 
representations were handed in, of the “ corruption” which had 
crept in even among the aspirants for holy orders. They wore 
long hair, Their apparel was deformed with wide floatin 
sleeves. ‘They had gloves stuffed with silk and ribbands. ‘They 
frequented taverns. ‘They haunted the society of women. ‘They 
actually walked abroad with their swords, ‘Their style savoured 
more of the romance, than of God’s Holy Word, and the excesses 
of the like nature were manifold and intolerable, ‘The severest 
“penalties were accordingly denounced against these juvenile 
- enormities ; suspension from the Lord’s ‘Table, erasure tte the 
Matricular Book, rejection from Ordination, Two visitors were 
appointed to repair to Saumur for the especial enforcement of 
this Canon; “ and the speech,” says Mr. Smedley, “ which they 
“‘ addressed to the students, (reported at the end of the Synod), is 
touching, sensible, and eloquent.” —(vol. ii. p. 232.) 

It cannot be denied that the band of discipline was very properly 
stretched forth to correct, not only the more scandalous licenses 
of these gallant and festive young gentlemen, but also the im- 
modest levities of the daughters of vanity, if any such were found 
among the maids or matrons of the Huguenot communion. But, 
truly, in a conflict with the lighter matters, the arm of spiritual 
authority is pretty sure to waste and weary itself in vain. The 
attempt, for the most part, must end in a failure at once vexatious 
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and ridiculous; and must expose the actors in it to the chance 
of being numbered among them, who “ cannot in circumvention, 
deliver a fly from a spider, without drawing forth the shearing 
irons, and cutting the web.” But this is not the worst. Re- 
ligion is brought into danger, not only of ridicule, but of hatred, 
by these busy manipulations of trampery—this officious rwm- 
maging among the frippery of toilets. Of this we have one most 
notable instance in the history before us. In the year 1584, 
when the Reformed Deputies were assembled at Montauban for 
political objects, Duplessis was thunderstrack by the exclusion of 
his wife and daughters from the sacrament. And—will it be 


believed ?—the reason of this interdict was, their refusal to cut 
off their hair !* 


* Tt was pleaded in vain” says Mr. Smedley “ that their style of dress was 
strictly conformable with modesty; that it had been worn by them for fifteen 
years in Sedan, Geneva, England, the Netherlands, and many of the chief 
towns of France, without exciting any indignation among their fellow- 
Christians ; that to establish a peculiar discipline for Montauban was to 
revive the arrogant heresy of the Donatists; that the pastor, in the 
objection which he raised, had plainly mistaken one of the decrees of 
the National Synod; and, indeed, that as to the regulation of dress in 
general, Calvin had expressly interpreted the passage in St. Paul's 
Epistle to Timothy, upon which interference was commonly founded, as 
relating more to the reformation of morals than of apparel; denying | 
that the Apostle would ever have condescended to trifle on such petty 
peculiarities ; and transferring sumptuary laws altogether from the mi- 
nister to the magistrate. Not even a solemn Confession of Faith, drawn 
up by Madame Duplessis, in which she assented, article by article, to 
the symbol of the Huguenot Church, availed in behalf of her offending 
hair. ‘The pastor of Montauban, obdurate and pertinacious to the last, 
continued to resist; and the ladies in the end were compelled to have 
recourse to another church a few leagues distant, in which the minister 
wisely considered the matter indifferent, aad admitted them to Commu- 
nion. —vol, ii, 191, 192. 

One may easily imagine the astonishment, not to say the indigna- 
tion, of a man like Duplessis, at this stupid eruption of fanatical 
intolerance. St. Peter, it is true, recommends that Christian wives 
should seek to win their unbelieving husbands by their chaste 
conversation coupled with fear, by the ornament of a meek and 
= spirit, rather than with (he outward adorning of plaiting the 

ir, or wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel.+ Aud every one 


* Not having access to the Memoirs &c., we are unable to pronounce whether the 
exciuseon of the family was, as Mr. S. represents it for refusing to cut off their hair, or, 


according to another statement we have seen, for declining to obliterate their curls. 
In either case the absurdity was intolerable. 
Pet, iii. 3. 
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rceives in an instant the wisdom and the holiness of his counsel, 

ut who, in his senses, can believe that he would have endured 
the thought of stigmatizing an exemplary family, of chaste conver- 
sation, and shutting them out from the table of the Lord, merely 
for plaiting their hair, or putting on their apparel conformably 
to the fashion of the times,—provided that there was no violation 
of modesty in their appearance? Speaking with all the reverence 
and caution which the subject demands, we cannot but hugely 


suspect, that he would have looked with less disturbance of spirit _ 


even upon a whole cabinet of female toys and vanities, than upon 
one such instance of morose and uncharitable rigour. It is in 
truth a melancholy thing to behold a minister of the Gospel 
emulating the coarseness and acrimony of Diogenes. 

It appears that, at one time, the vanities of Greek literature, 
were as much an object of suspicion and aversion to those aus- 
tere functionaries, as the frivolities of fashionable costume. But 
it is satisfactory to find that, in this matter, they gathered wisdom 
from experience. ‘The 26th Synod, which assembled at Cha- 
renton in 1631, having vented a great deal of tragical indignation 
against the “ deplorable infirmity of certain brethren, who yield- 
“ ing to the command of the magistrates, had consented to light 
‘ their houses, and to hang out candles, on that festival which 
“‘ goes by the name of the Holy Sacrament,” proceeded to other 
matters. But “ the only other particular,” says Mr. Smedley, 
“‘ deserving remark in their proceedings, is the sudden respect 
“ with which they seem to have been inspired for Greek litera- 
“ture.” ‘They had formerly recommended the suppression of 
professorships in that language. ‘They now pronounced an ac- 
quaintance with it to be “ absolutely necessary for all Proposans, 
“ who aspire to the Sacred Ministry.” They desired the culti- 
vation of it to be upheld as a most singular ornament to their 
Universities. And it is saddening to hear them add that, since 
their deep poverty disabled them for affording any endowment for 
that purpose, they were content that it should be diligently taught 
in the first and second classes; so that scholars “‘ when promoted 
“ to the public lectures, may be of sufficient capacity to read and 
“ understand authors in their original language, and be able to 
a satisfactory account of them.”—vol. iii, p. 203. 

e cannot refrain from noticing a remarkable testimony borne 
by the 15th National Synod, (held at Montauban in 1594), to 
the glories and blessings of the Voluntary System. Strong ex- 
postulations were addressed by the deputies to the “ vat ite hn 
wretches” who neglected to contribute to the maintenance of their 
pastor. This “ crying sin” is declared to have become more no- 
torious than ever, insomuch, that it threatens the Church with a 
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“ total dissipation.” And the Consistories were enjoined to de- 
prive obstinate offenders, after they shall have been several times 
admonished, of communion with the Church in its sacraments, 
(vol. i. p. 14, 1.5.) 

Now one of the grievances of our modern dissidents, is, that 
the Establishment of this realm is not yet reduced to the con- 
dition, which is here deplored by Dissenters of that day, as 
“ threatening their Church with a total dissipation;” as a state of 
things which gave a license to ingratitude so monstrous, that it 
called for the deepest thunders of spiritual censure. It is difficult 
to resist the temptation to enlarge on this most instructive pas- 
sage in the history of the / oluntary System. We shall, however, 
content ourselves with saying, that, if our modern sectarians are 
sincere and single-hearted im their desire to consign the support 
of religion solely to the arbitrary contributions of her followers, 
they ought to be ashamed of their ignorance both of history and 
of human nature. If they are not single-hearted,—if their views 
do actually extend to the fotal dissipation of the Church,—they 
can, of course, have no claim whatever to be dealt with purely as 
honest separatists from the national communion. They are, 
in fact, dissenters from the commonest principles of integrity and 
good faith. And, in that case, what can be said of them, but that 
they are enemies, not merely to the Church of England, but to 
the cause of morality and to the Cross of Christ. 


Art. [V.—Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, A. M. By the Rev. 
Edwin Sidney, A. M. Baldwin. 1834. pp. 443. 


Tue character with a portraiture of which this volume presents 
us, has called forcibly to our remembrance the Arlecchino of 
Goldoni’s best Comedies. Not the motley magician of the 
English Pantomime, with his piebald face and wand of lath, but 
the adult baby of the Italian stage, who, in the full orgamzation of 
adolescence, and with the complete development of bodily powers, 
retains all the simplicity, all the inclinations, and all the ignorance 
of childhood; who makes love to his mistress and cries for barley- 
sugar in the same breath; who fondles his own nurslings as if he 
himself were still unweaned ; and who ia the closing passages of 
life has not any need of reduction to a second infancy. Even 
with the marvellous lack of judgment which such a description 
imphes, there is much which we cannot forbear from regarding 
with a certain degree of fondness; and, whenever we are most 
inclined to indulge an ambiguous smile, we are checked by a re- 
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collection that this superlative imbecility is accompanied by pro- 
portionate innocuousness, 

How far this inability to be wise, this nolle altum sapere, is 
compensated by a negation of absolute evil, we need not here 
stop to enquire. ‘To do so, indeed, would be to involve ourselves 
in the very obscurest portion of Metaphysics, to moot the ques- 
tion of first principles; and this is a task from which we may readily 
be excused, The reader may determine for himself, and draw 
his own conclusions from the Biography of Rowland Hill. 

Rowland Hill, sixth son of Sir Rowland Hill, Baronet, of 
Hawkstone, in Shropshire, was born, Aug, 25, 1745. As a 
child he was full of pranks and drolleries; and it was not until 
he quitted the paternal roof and was considered sufficiently old to 
be entered at Eton, that he received “ the first beams of spiritual 
light,” and was “ converted” by an elder brother. After under- 
going that process, young Rowland entered as a Pensioner and 
soon afterwards became Fellow Commoner at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; but unhappily neither during Term nor Vacation 
was he likely to receive much encouragement, His Religious 
sentiments were greatly disapproved at home; and at the Uni- 
versity “ he was such a marked and hated person, that nobody 
‘ belonging to the College ever gave him a cordial smile, except 
“ the old shoe-black at the gate who had the love of Christ in his 
heart.” 

« Piety and Zeal,” however, soon introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Berridge, under whose ministry at Everton he 
sat every Sunday, taking care to return in time for College 
Chapel. Fired by the precepts of this “ excellent but eccentric 
old clergyman,” the energetic Rowland commenced preaching 
in Cambridge and its vicinity; and having met with some op 
sition in his course, he took an opinion from George Whitefield, 
who strongly urged him not to give way nor to look back; but, 
after his own example at Oxford, to proceed in his happy career, 
till he should obtain the distinction of being hissed and hooted in 
the streets, and reproached, and counted as dung and offscouring. 


‘“* Never,” says the veteran, “ did we prosper so much as at that 
season.” 


Mr. Edwin Sidney honestly admits that this advice “ was 
scarcely consistent with the submission which Hill had promised 
as an under-graduate,” or, as he might express himself in more 
plain speech, that by adopting it he violated his matriculation oath, 
But it was in “ unison with his desires,” and therefore he obeyed 
it. He continued accordingly to preach, much to the benefit of 
his hearers, at Chesterton, where “ no other harm was done than 
the windows broke;” at the Castle, where there was “ a little 
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mobbing;” at Grandchester, where “ many were drunk,” and the 
orator himself “ was confused;” “ in a barn for the first time 
with much comfort,” although some gownsmen “ gnashed with 
their teeth.” 

These infringements of Academical discipline met with stre- 
nuous condemnation from his father and mother, and were 
threatened by the University authorities with a refusal of Testi- 
monials and even of a Degree. Nevertheless, under the auspices 
of Whitefield, he maintained his perseverance unshrinkingly; not- 
withstanding “ there were also those of the same Religious prin- 
ciples as his own, who considered his irregular course as not the 
best preparation for his Degree or future ministry.” At length, 
in 1769, he proceeded B. A.; and then prepared, although not 
without grief, to quit “ his little flock at Cambridge.” True it is 
that he left the sheep under a pastoral guidance which doubtless 
is still fresh in the remembrance of many of our readers, Among 
other lay-preachers whom Mr. Berridge had countenanced 
and established was “ an individual well known by the familiar 
appellation of Johnny Stittle, an eccentric, uneducated, but 
naturally-gifted man, perfectly devoid of the fear of any human 
being.” Johnny Suttle is described as follows by his patron; 
“he is a wonderful man indeed ; somewhat lifted up at present, 
I think; but his Master will take him by the nose by and by.” 
W hether this prognostic was or was not fulfilled we are quite un- 

repared to decide ; but not one of those who have ever heard 
Sekar Stittle is hkely to forget his nose. 

On Mr. Hill’s application for Orders, six Bishops refused their 
consent, and the plea which they advanced does not seem alto- 
gether unjustifiable. They rested upon “ his irregularities 
while at Cambridge and his disinclination to promise in future to 
confine himself to the rules of the Church;” of which Church he 
nevertheless sought to partake the communion, the honours, and 
the emoluments. His deviations from the Establishment, how- 
ever, never led him into any quarrel with either the Articles or 
the Liturgy; for both of which he professed unbounded admira- 
tion. 

During the interval in which his profession continued to be 
thus undecided he was chiefly occupied in itinerant preaching, 
and supported himself as well as he was able on the very scanty 
allowance to which he was restricted by his father’s displeasure. 
Nor was poverty the only cross to which he had to submit. At 
Stowey he was encountered by “ pans, shovels, horns, bells, dirt, 
and eggs.” At Putsham some of “ the congregation stood 
serious, some scoffed at a distance, and others threw stones.” 
At Melscomb he found people “ unaffected and inattentive,” so 
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that it was “a miserable, dry, humbling time.” At Bridgewater 
he preached to “ a decreasing congregation.” At Wotton-under- 
Edge, he was saved from a stone by a Gloucestershire disciple, who 
arrested the arm preparing to throw it, at the same time bluntly 
declaring “ If thee dost touch him, I'll knock thy head off!” At 
Cheltenham, he found it “ miserable work to preach to the rich.” 
At Marlborough he met a very “ rude and rebellious” congrega- 
tion who laughed at and pelted him. In the summer of 1772, 
he wndeortenk a revival of Whitefield’s ministry in London. That 
remarkable man was then dead, but Rowland Hill addressed his 
followers in the amr Tabernacle, and in the Tottenham 
Court Road Chapel. Meanwhile Captain Joss and Butcher 
Hogg were onelie: ie in_the same cause in Gloucestershire ; 
and d the latter wrote to Mr. Hill urging him not to spare himself, 
and setting so good an example of self-devotion, as to assure his 
correspondent, in a monitory epistle, that he prayed to kill him- 
self “ in crying alond to poor sinners; and if [ am not hoarse and 
weak for two or three days after the sabbath, I think I have been 
barren and dead.” 

Having written himself M. A. at Cambridge in 1773, Rowland 
entered upon a Christian Courtship of Miss Tudway. We need 
not dwell upon the love-letters which his Biographer has thought 
it edifying to print; they are perhaps pare | good with most of 
the same ware; although it may be doubted whether many pro- 
messi sposi have written as boldly as did Hill when he informed 
his betrothed “ Remember this, that Mary Tudway is as bad as 
she can be, she is utterly undone.” He was married on the 
23d of May 1773; and on the following June 6th, was ordained 
Deacon, by Dr. Wills the aged Bishop of Bath and Wells. His 
title was pid Curacy of Kingston in Somersetshire ; and, notwith- 
standing that he had continued his mountebank circuits up to the 
very moment at which he presented himself for episcopal examin- 
ation, he was ordained “ without any promise or condition what- 
ever.” 

The Archbishop of York, however, was on the alert; and when 
Rowland offered ‘himeelf as a candidate for Priest’s Orders, he 
was informed that his perpetual irregularity forbade his admission 
to any higher grade than that which he had already obtained. To 
follow him in all his rambles is manifestly out of our power; in 
spite of bilious attacks, and horseponds, and addled eggs, and 
vituperations, he persisted in his “‘ field campaigns ;” encouraged 
by the recollection of other faithful ministers who had endured 
similar martyrdoms. One anecdote, which greatly delighted _— 
concerned a follower of Whitefield, 
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“ Harris used to relate of himself, that being once on a jou 
through Wales, his mind was agitated by great temptations. to desert his 
Master's cause, when he said, ‘ Satan, I'll match thee for this —and 
‘ so I did,’ he used to add; ‘ for I had not ridden many miles before I 
came to a revel, where there was a show of mountebanks, which I en- 
tered, and just as they were commencing, I jumped into the midst of 
them and cried out “ let us pray,’ which so thunder-struck them that 
they listened to me quietly, while I preached them a most tremendous 
sermon that frightened many of them home.’ ’’—p. 101. 


It was about this time that one of the most notorious secular 
incidents of his life occurred ; it has often been incorrectly related, 
but it loses nothing of unction when reduced to the bare fact. 


“ His courage, at all times remarkable, often awed his most violent 
opposers, and on one occasion frightened away two or three highway- 
men, which probably gave rise to the foolish story of his taking a robber 
into his service. He was riding in a phaeton somewhere near London, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hill, when they were attacked in the dark by either 
two or three men, who violently demanded their money. They had a few 
minutes previously made a successful attack upon a Mr. Whitefoot, his 
assistant, who preceded them in a gig. When they came to Mr. Row- 
land Hill, and he used to laugh heartily as he told the story, he set up 
such a tremendous unearthly shout, that one of them cried out, ‘ we have 
stopped the devil by mistake, and had better be off’—on which they ran 
away and left him and his lady in peaceable possession of the road. He 
used to say,‘ I stood up in the carriage and made all the outrageous 
noises I could think of, which frightened the fellows out of their wits, 
and away they scampered,’ '’—p. 114. 


The “ usefulness” of Mr. Hill’s preaching was “ somewhat 
diminished ” during the year 1775, by an ugly habit’which he had 
acquired of mixing Politics with Divinity; and so violent was the 
language in which he denounced the American War from the 


pulpit, “ that hints were given him of its being noticed.” He 


engaged also in not a very gentle controversy with the Wesleyans. 
But we hasten over these minor episodes to the greatest event in 
his Life, the foundation of the Surrey Chapel. The first stone 
of that building was laid on June 24, 1782, and Hill’s avowed 
design was to erect a pulpit “ open to pious Ministers of all de- 
nominations and of every Country;” or, if we may so say, to 
become the Conductor of a Theological Omnibus. Within twelve 
months, the building was sufficiently completed to be opened for 
public worship; but it had been“ erected on a marshy foundation,” 
and a serious accident had nearly occurred from the pressure and 
alarm of the Crowd which attended the opening meeting and 
believed that the walls were giving way. Mrs. Hill was forced 
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from her seat by the general rush, “ and fell in the chapel-yard, 
but she providentially escaped any serious bruises.” 

Hill had now become attached to a regular Congregation, and 
had a settled residence. The Trustees of the Surry Chapel paid 
him £300 a-year, out of which “ he boarded the supplies who 
occupied the pulpit during his absence in the summer.” The 
two foreign pulpits in which he most delighted were those of Mr. 
Cadogan at Reading, and of Mr. De Courcy at St. Alkmond’s, 
Shrewsbury. In his own mig 2 he was especially fond of 
procuring assistance from Mr, Venn, (who, as Mr. Edwin Sid- 
ney has remarked, “in occupying Surry Chapel pulpit, forgot the 
due observance of Ecclesiastical discipline and order,” and com- 
mitted “an act of irregularity contrary to Canonical rules”), or of 
any eminent Welsh Minister who happened to be in London, and 
who would undertake to officiate in his native Tongue. All of 
these sons of Cadwallader, as Fluellen tells us, were “ of one 
reasonings, save the phrases is a little variations;” or, as Hill 
himself describes the ‘ Welsh manner,” they “ bawled out very 
good things till they could bawl no longer.” 

In 1798, Hill made “ a Gospel Tour” in Scotland, where a 
hearer states, that “ during some of his sermons the eternal world 
appeared to be next door.” When he preached at Edinburgh on 
the Calton Hill to at least 10,000 people, “‘ every person seemed 
deep in thought,” and “ the old women looked out of their doors 
and exclaimed, Eh, Sirs, what will become of us now!” On 
his way southward, when he arrived at Rotherham, he encoun- 
tered some bodily peril; for a madman rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword, and struggled hard to reach him till he was dis- 
armed, Before he arrived at home he was a little indisposed, and 
his horses fell lame; yet to this Progress were his horses indebted 
for their distinctive names. “ L once asked him,” says Mr. Edwin 
Sidney, “ why he called his carriage-horses Order and Decorum?” 
* Oh,” he answered, “ they said in the North,‘ Mr. Hill rides 
upon the backs of Order and Decorum,’ so I called one of my 
horses Order and the other Decorum, that they might tell the 
truth in one way if they did not in another. It should not be 
omitted that his favourite cream-coloured saddle-horse was named 
** Bob.” | 

These horses sometimes, however, excited scandal among his 
followers; and some notion of the license permitted in Surry 
Chapel may be attained by the subjoined anecdote. 


** Once an impudent fellow placed a piece of paper on the reading- 
desk, just before he was going to read prayers. e took it, and began 
— The prayers of this congregation are desired—umph—for—umph— 
well, I suppose I must finish what I have begun—for the Rev. Rowland 
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Hill, that he will not go riding about in his carriage on a Sunday! This 
would have disconcerted almost any other man: but be looked up as 
coolly as possible and said—* If the writer of this piece of folly and im- 
pertinence is in the congregation, and will go into the vestry after ser- 
vice, and let me put a saddle on his back, I will ride him home instead 
of going in my carriage."* He then went on with the service as if 
nothing had happened.’’"—p. 120, 121. 


When advanced in years Mr. Hill was exposed to danger by 
some untoward accidents. On one occasion, “ Bob,” uncon- 
scious of the precious burden which he carried, fell upon his 
master in a steep and stony road; and, if the disposition of the steed 
had not been equally placid with that of the rider, the latter, 
perhaps, would have suffered more injury than was occasioned by 
the fracture of two ribs. <A few years afterwards, Mr. Hiil 
severely hurt one of his legs by tumbling through an open trap- 
door in the flooring of his Chapel ; and the wound yielded so 
slowly to surgical remedies, that, although he preached only once 
within six weeks after the fall, and then was seated, he was 
thought to have hurt himself by the exertion. In 1831, after 
attending a meeting at Exeter Hall, he grazed his shin against 
the steps of his carriage; neglect increased inflammation, and 
tended much to impair ‘his strength, so that the Ladies of Surry 
Chapel presented him with a chair, by which he was freed from 
inconvenience in the Pulpit. His death, however, did not occur 
till April 2, 1853, when he gently yielded to the infirmities of a 
protracted old age. The latest evidence of sensibility which he 
evinced was by a very marked approbation of some lines which had 
ever been among his favourite compositions, and which at the 
awful moment of departure were repeated by an attendant. We 
utterly disclaim all intention of scoffing ; byt to our ears the follow- 
ing miserable jingle sounds far more like presumptuous and cant- 
ing doggrel, than like a consolatory Christian Hymn; and we ear- 
nestly protest, in our own case, both on the score of sober Piety 
and of sound eriticism, against the employment of any such viati- 
cutn. 

** And when I'm to die, 
Receive me, I'll ery, 
, For Jesus hath lov’d me, I cannot tell why ; 
But this I can find, 
We two are so join'd, 


That He'll not be in glory and leave me behind.” 


* * Lonce told him this story, and asked him if it was true—* Aye, that it is,” he 


said,‘ trac enough —you know I could not call him a donkey in plain terms out of the 
reading desk,’ ” 
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As a fair specimen of Mr. Sidney's style we may take his de- 
scription of Rowland Hill’s person, and of the general character 
of his Religious views. 


“ The person of Mr. Rowland Hill is well known to the public. He 
was rather above the middle height in stature, and when young was 
remarkably thin, though wonderfully strong and active. His counte- 
nance was expressive of the complexion of his mind, and the play upon 
his lips, and piercing look of his small grey eyes, denoted both intelli- 
gence and humour. When between fifty and sixty years of age, his fine 
upright figure, combined with a high-bred, gentleman-like deportment, 
caused him to be the subject of general admiration ; and when the weight 
of eighty years rested on his head, his erect form was not bowed down, 
nor was the vigour of his mind in the slightest degree impaired. A few 
years ago, a gentleman in a country town followed a crowd into a cha- 
pel, not the least knowing who was to be the preacher: on tere, 
home, he said—* I have seen a man with such @ commanding air as 
never witnessed before—who can it be?’ It was Mr. Rowland Hill; 
and this was the effect his appearance produced on all who saw him in 
his latter days; and, as Johnson said of Burke, if any person had merely 
chanced to take shelter with him from « shower, he would have gone 
home and said, ‘ I have seen an extraordinary man.’ 

“In his theological opinions, Mr. Rowland Hill leaned towards the 
tenets of Calvin, but what is called Hyper-Calvinism he could not en- 
dure. Ina system of doctrine he was the follower of no man, but drew 
his sermons fresh from a prayerful reading of the Bible, and happy twould 
it be for all ministers if they followed his example. By faith, and ear- 
nest entreaty for divine teaching, he let down his vessel into the wells of 
salvation, and the water came up clear, unpolluted by human traditions, 
unflavoured by dogmas, and unadulterated by the muddy conceits of 
man’s fancied discoveries. He was for drawing together all the people 
of God wherever they could meet, and was willing to join in a universal 
communion with Christians of every name. When on one occasion he 
had preached in a chapel where none but baptized adults were admitted 
to the sacrament, he wished to have communicated with them, but was 
told respectfully, ‘ You cannot sit down at our table’—he only replied 
calmly, ‘ I thought it was the Lord’s table.’ ’—p. 409—41 1. 


Much of the contemporary credit of Rowland Hill arose from 
his facetie ; perhaps on account of a very prevalent, although a 
very false notion, which ought long since to have been counter- 
acted by numberless instances to the contrary, in some of the best 
and ablest of human kind, that lightsomeness of heart is incon- 
sistent with genuine Piety, or at least that the two are rarely 
found in union. From the anecdotes which Mr, Sidney has pre- 
served, and which we therefore suppose are the choicest speci- 
mens of his deceased kinsman’s powers of humour which he has 
the means of furnishing, we do not attribute to him the posses- 
sion of highly pungent wit; but it would be unjust not to recol- 
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lect that the twinkle of the eve, the shake of the head, and the 
richness of the tone, upon which so much of the effect of repartee 
depends, are now wanting, and that what remains of VYorrek, alas, 
is no more than a caput mortem. 

Teo a lady. who once asked him to get her son made Poet 
Laureate, he replied, that he could as soon get him made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 


“One evening after dinner, his servant said, * Sir, a foreign gentle 
man wishes to speak to von. © Well. show him in said Mr Hill: and 
there entered a tall mustachoed man, who addressed him with, 

‘© Meester Hill, Lhave heard vou are a wondertul great, eoot man 
can do any ting.’ 

“© Merev on us! then T must be a wonderful man indeed,’ 

‘© Ves sare, so von are a very wondertul man. so Leall to ask you 
to make mv ambassador do dis duty bu 

can assure vou [have not the honour of knowing kim.’ 

* © Oh, sare, but he regard a letter from vou. 

* * Sir, Lean have no possible influence with him, and cannot take 
the liberty of writing to lim on a subject about which TE know nothing. 

Rut sare, will tell 

“ Finding his applicant inclined to be pertinacions, he concluded the 
business by saving, 

“© Well, sir, you may give my compliments to the ambassador, and 
say, that 1 advise hum te do his duty: and that will do as well as writing.’ 

* Very goot, sare—oot day! 233. 

ln an anery controversy between a Clerevinan and a Dissenter 
at one of his own Missronary dinners, in whieh he was appealed 
to fora deemion, he put on one of bis areh looks and said, 
* Well, declare nvust sav vou are both « qually wrong: and I 
was just thinking thatatl vou were ted together by the tail, like 
two Cats, and thrown over a forked stick, vou would scratch each 
other's eves out.” One aay, when | number ot persons took 
shelter wo his Chapel durng a shower of ram, he interlarded 
his sermon with the following peu desprit: “ Many people are 
greatly to be blamed for making their Religion a Cloke, buat | do 
not think those are much better who make it an l mbredia.” 


‘ He used to tell the tollowing droll story ot what be said on one 
occasion. ‘ His Roval Highness the Duke of was in the chair, 
and kindly desired me to sit pext bim. A man absolutely had the bad 
taste to spin ont his dull tiresome orcfory for more than an hour. Some 
of the people, tired to death, as weil they might, went away. His 
Roval Highness whispered to me—* Really, Mr. Hill, 1 do not think I 
can sit to bear such another speech as this; I wish you would give one 
of your good-natured hints about nm. It was my turn next; so I said, 
“ May it please vour Roval Highness, ladies, and gentlemen, | am not 
guang to make enber a long or a moverg speech. The hrst is a rudeness; 
and the second is not required to-day, after the very moverg one you have 
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just heard -so moviny, that several of the company have been mored by 
it out of the room—-nay, | even fear, such another would so move his 
Royal Highness himself, that he would be unable to continue in’ the 
chair; and would, to the great regret of the meeting, be obliged to move 
oft.” , his tickled his Royal Highness and the assembly, and we had no 
more long speeches that day.” "—p. 210, 211. 


Finally, on se ‘ding some trifling present to Mrs. Hannah 
More, he addressed her “ina playful and lively spirit,” and 
“indulged his humorous vein by imitating the style of Sternhold 
and Hopkins: 

“ With this my love doth come to you : 
My love it is both sure and true, 
And eke the same, likewise, also, 
U'nte your household it doth go.” 

What man among us could subside quietly in the grave if he 
knew that idle trifles such as these were to be posthumously 
hlazoned on hot-pressed foolseap by the zeal of some dolt-headed 
Executor! So guileless and be nevolent a spirit as that which 
animated Rowland Hill while living is little hkely to have created 
Hnemies, but those who reward his memory have good reason to 
pray, with the Spaniard, that it be preserved from his Friends. 
Ile, im truth, deserves a better tribute than he has here received 
from Mr, Edwin Sidney: and we heartily wish that his many vir- 
tues and attaching qualities had been recorded by a discriminating 


biographer; by one whose judgment was capable of deciding what a 
ought to he omitted as well as what ought to be commemorated, a 

Ant. V.--1. Missionary Researches in Armenia. By Eli a 
: Smith and HH. G.O. Dwight. London, George Wightman, q 

1834, Bvo. 


2. Russia. By Robert Pinkerton, D.D. London, Seely and 
Sons. 1833, 

3. Discoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell. 
London. Richard Bentley. 1834. 2 vols, 8vo, 

4. Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China. By 
Charles Gutzlaff. London. Frederick Westley and A. H. 
Davis. 1854. 

Tue travels recorded in these volumes were undertaken for the 


4 


purposes of religion. Messrs. Smith and Dwight, under the a 
superintendence of the American Board of Missions; Dr, Pinkers 
7 ton, the Foreign Agent to the British and Foreign Bible Society ; ; 


Mr. Arundell, the British Chaplain at Smyrna; and Mr, Gutz- 
laff, a Dutch Missionary, have, in the works before us, published 
their observations upon the state of Christianity in Armenia, Asia .. 
Minor, Russia, and China. Our readers, on referring to the 
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geographical position of these countries, will perceive that they 
are very closely related; so that these several travels, although 
engaged m without any preconcerted mtentions, justify us In eX- 
pecting some connectedness of result, and ranking them under 
one article of review, 

The present condition of “ the Greek Church” (the designation 
given to the Christian inhabitants of three of these regions,) must 
of itself be a subject of intense interest: but there are many 
other considerations which additionally invite to its investigation. 
The countries whie h it embraces are the outposts of religions 
Knowledge. lmmediately around them are the disciples of Ma- 
hommed, and Buddhu, and Confucius; and it must be useful to 
ascertam how these different behefs act upon Christianity ; 
whether error succeeds in corrupting and neutralizing truth, o1 
whether trath vindicates her own attributes of power and firmness 
in resisting and overcoming error. 

We propose, theretore, trom the matenals m these volumes, to 
furnish our readers with a brret detail of the state of Christianity 
in these districts; compare this, us present condition, with its 
primitive establishment ; and thence inter its probable prospects 
tor the tuture. i 

l. ‘The external government; IL. The doctrines; and, LUT. 
Che imternal disciphne of this Church, must thus im the first 
place pass consecutively under our review, 

1. ln the designation “ the Greek Charch,” as extending to 
Christians in Armema, Russia, and Asia Minor, it is not meant 
that thew constitute one consolidated bodv. Thev have no su- 
preme bishop. Lhe Vatmarch of Constantinople ts secularly, 
not spwitually, the head of those Armeman Christians, who are 
the subjects oft the Purkish dvinasty, He is the organ ot com- 
munication between them and the Porte. Wath the exception of 
the Patnarch of Jerusalem, he can appomt, recall, or banish the 
bishops at bis pleasure. But unless m his own diocese,—over the 
infenor clergy and private individuals, he bas no relhgious control 
whatever, Subject to the approval of the sultan, he is elected by 

Armemaa primates of the capital, and by the same indi- 
viduals may be deposed. 

lu reality, the Catholicos of Echmiadzm is the head of the Ar- 
mnewian Church: whilst the patnarch of Constantinople owes his 
secular power and mfluence to his official relauen to the Otteman 
government. Only the former can ordain bishops, and consecrate 
the holy ol, which bemg used at the ceremomes of confirmation 
aod ordination and at other mites, constitutes the chief super- 
suuen of the Armemans. Aud although be has not the appoint- 
meut or the survediance of his diocesans, sull, as they are of his 
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ordination, he may fairly claim the rank of spiritual supremacy. 
At present, since Echmiadzin became a part of the Russian terri- 
tory, his rank is but recognized in silence in other parts of Ar- 
menia. 

‘The number of bishops is irregular; for, as a preliminary 
to ordination, a see is unnecessary. When diocesans, their power 
over the secular or parish clergy is limited to the deposition of 
them from their office; whilst the election of their own ministers 
rests with the peo; sle,—whose choice is restricted to those who 
have the very varied qualifications of marriage and paternity, a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and orthodoxy of sentiment. 

Of such importance does the Armeman Church deem marriage 
for her clergy, that, immediately on the decease of his wife, the 
widower is compelled to resign his cure and retire to a convent. 
The vow of celibacy may be taken; but it confines the individual, 
for hfe, to his monastery. 

The ec onomy of the Russian Church is somewhat different. 
‘The originally powerful patriarchate of Russia was abolished by 
Peter the Great. Since his reign, twelve ecclesiastical dignitaries 
are constituted into a synod instead of the patriarchal govern- 
ment. All bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans, are in sub- 
ordination to this tribunal. 

II. As to os faith, if we were implicitly to receive the very in- 
teresting document furnished by Dr, Pinkerton, from the pen of 
Philaret, the Archimandrite and Metropolitan of Moscow, we 
should pronounce it an eminently pure church.* In his contrast 
of the doctrines held by the Eastern and Western Churches, 
he affirms that the former receive the sufficiency of Scripture 
irrespective of tradition; the uncanonical character of the books 
of the Apocrypha; the right and duty of every individual to read 
the Seriptures; the mability of councils to decide or impose reli- 
gious opinions; the total corruption of human nature; the per- 
fection and sufficiency of the Saviour’s atonement; and justifica- 
tion by faith, lt demes the existence of purgatory and the possi- 
bility of works of supererogation. ‘That this may be her /atent 
belief we admit; but it is disputable, that, with an anomalous 
inconsistency, she ranks baptism, confession, and extreme unction 
among the conditions of salvation, and resembles the Papal 
Church m the doctrine of transubstantiation, the merit of cere- 
monies, and the intercession of saints.| ‘This outline of religious 


belief is equally applicable to both the Russian and Armenian 


clergy. Dussentients are but very few, and most of those are the 
results of Jesuitical inuigue. As yet the public mind is too dor- 
mant to be alive to the varieties of speculation. 


* Dr. Pinkerton’s Russia, pp. 40—54. + Smith and Dwight, pp. 287—351- 
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The internal condition of these churches ts strikingly dis- 
similar, “Phe ministers of religion m Armenia would be a curse 
to any country, Unreasonably numerous, they are iW conse- 
quence slothful. Elected to thei vartous offices through intrigue 
and bribery, they are selfish, Many of them being even unable 
to read, the ‘vy are formal and superstitions, The very rites of therr 
worship are oftentimes profaned ther temperance, 
pulpit,” savs the Amencan traveller, “ that prominent and essen- 
tial part of our places of worship, we did not find in Armema.” 
A sermon among them, instead of a means of instreetion, is never 
used but as an mstrament of extortion. 

“Of the habets and character of the parish priesthood, we ean rive 
you, with some important exceptions (ot which we were encouraged to 
hope the father of our host might be one), but a bad account. They 
make no eflort to Improve their own minds, nor those of their people, in 


literary or religions knowledg but are given to indolence and the 
pleasures ot the table. \ share of the sacrihces being part of their in- 
come, thev are of course invited to them all. and their verv profession 


thus leads them to be ue wmandizers and hard paeienee lt is affirmed 
that an Armenian priest will drink twenty bottles of wine ata feast ! 
The report seems incredible even in the vicinity of the wine-bibbing 
Georgians and Minegrelians ; still its verv existence, thouch false, shews 
that the evil is not a slight one. Lhe temptation is so strong, that 
young men of good habits, before entering the profession, have been ob- 
served to give wav to it, and soon assimilate themselves to the common 
character - the priesthood, which is decidedly lower than that of the 
xvenerality of the laity. While we were at Shoosha, a priest once went 
to evening pravers so intoxicated that he fell to quarreling with the 
people who had assembled, until they were obliged to thrust him out of 
the church, and go home with their pravers unsard, he occurrence 
made some talk for a dav or two, but w as soon forgotten as no verv 
strange thing ; and the vartabéd, who, as wekeel of the Catholicos just 
at that time, degraded another priest for sending his children to the 
missionary school, did not regard it as worthy of attention. With such 
a view ot the qualifications and character ot the priests betore you, you 
need hardly be told that their myivence is very small. They are not 
respected, and their reproofs are but little reg arded, not being backed, 
like tt vose of the higher clergy, by the dreaded power ot excommunica- 


tion, Missionary Researches. Pp. >. 15. 


The Rassian clergy, we are thankful to say, are a pleasing 
contrast. 

‘ As the regular clercy of Russia have all the spiritual schools and 
seminaries in their hands, together with the government of the Church, 
their time is occupied in active duties. After they have finished their 
own studies, they spend a great part of their lives as teachers in the 
sctmnames, and then as egoumens and archimandrites over the monas- 
tenes, where they no autrequentiy continue the same duties of teachers 
ultu they become bishups: apd as bishops, such is the extent of theu 
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dioceses, and the numbers of the secular clergy under them, that though 
they have the assistance of a Consistory, yet their time and talents are 
fully occupied until old age: so that the Russian clergy of all ranks lead 
laborious lives, if they conscientiously apply to the duties of their station. 
The bishops officiate and preaclr in the cathedrals on all the principal 
festivals, and some of them on other days also; and when they do not, 
their place is taken by the archimandrite or other subordinate ecclesi- 
astic. ‘Their sermons are, in general, simple homiletical compositions, 
such as the bearded boors before them, in their sheep-skin coats and 
sandals made of the rind of the linden-tree, can well understand. ‘The 
published discourses of others display specimens of energetic and pathetic 
writing, not unworthy of men who are proud of having learnt eloquence 
in the school of Chrysostom. I have found among them persons of 
genuine piety, learning, and benevolence ; abstemious in their habits, 
and exemplary in their lives ; distinguished for candour, modesty, and a 
truly primitive simplicity of manners. As to the secular ot parochial 
clergy, they form a kind of distinct tribe, like that of the Levites of old ; 

because none but the sons of the clergy are educated for the church ; 
nor is there one instance in a thousand of any person entering the sac red 
profession from the other classes of society. ‘The regular clergy, on the 
contrary, though often sons of priests, not unfrequently receive additions 
to their numbers from among the nobles and other classes ; and all the 
higher stations in the church are still filled up from their ranks," — 
Pinkerton’s Russia, pp. 249, 250, 

From such clergy it is obvious what must be the probable 
eflects. ‘The people, in the first case, must be correspondingly 
ignorant and dissolute. In the other case they may be, and in 
numerous mstances are, sincere, unsophisticated believers. For 
the clergy and people, however, of both churches, a more en- 
lightened education, an awakened attention to the Scriptures, and 
a renunciation of puerile, false, degrading ceremonies must pre- 
cede their thorough renovation, 

The researches of the American travellers have brought some- 
what fully to light the interesting remnants of Nestorianism 
among the Armenians of Persia. That the old Monophysite 
and Monothelite distinctions are still recognized among them,— 
that they refuse the title “ Mother of God” ‘to the Virgin Mary,— 
are, in addition to ecclesiastical documents, sufficient to prove 
that they are identically of that part of the Oriental Church which 
followed the faith and fortunes of Nestorius. They are even now 
the dominant sect of Christians in Persia. More pure in faith 
than the other Armenians,—for they deny transubstantiation and 
repudiate the worship of images,—they are nevertheless but too 
similar to them in their ignorance of the spirituality of religion.* 

It is thus evident that whilst the Oriental Church receives in 


* Smith and Dwight, pp. 362—386. 
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her fundamental articles of belief all the essentials of Christianity, 
she is oppressed with ignorance in all classes, and demoralization 
in most. Never are her ministers more than partially informed ; 
often in the grossest darkness, She may avow her credence in 
justification by faith; she, a fact, substitutes the virtue of cere- 
momes, ‘Lhe perfection of Christ's mediation is contradicted by 
her rehance upon the advocacy of saints. 

The Eastern and Western Churches have some few aftinities, 
and vet they are essentially opposed. Both have superstition ; 
only the latter has mahguity. ‘The former is blind from ignorance 
of trath; the /atter from deliberate hatred to it. The one is de- 
formed,—tor exerescences have grown upon her ;—the hfe-blood 
of the other is eommedicab/y corrupt. 

If our linats permitted it, it would be instructive to draw a 
parallel between the state of the Oriental Church as it is now, 
axl as it was m the fifth and sixth centuries. ‘The forty-seventh 
chapter of Gibbon’s history, corrected in its 
by the ecelesiastical historians, Mosheim and Milner, should be 
the authority for the past. Lt would be to every student of the 
Church a pleasmg exercise, ‘The same corruption of faith, the 
same contracted ignorance in both clergy and people, prove that 
the Armeman body, at least, is mits primitive condition. Tt has 
made no intellectual, no rehgious progress. Circumvented on all 
sides by enemres,—the Persian, the Mahommedan, or the wild 
hordes of the north,—Abey tor centuries have endured scorn and 
perseculion, 

There is no other such iwstance m_ keclesiastical History. 

The tury of the Moslem has been anable to destroy or convert 
them. Like the Jews they have detied the power of torture, or 
death, or (the more insidious enemy) persevering contempt. And 
this constancy have they shown whilst their luted, perverted 
knowledge of the Gospel assures us, that they were not armed 
agamst suffering by the conscious supports of real Christianity. 
The oppression ot despots— the axe—the tlame—were not braved 
ior avewed love to Christ or attachment to his cause, or hope of 
heaven. And vet the ol—once ignited—has burnt on; though, 
whist « floated upon ap uninendiy ocean, and was swept by 
waves, its own elements were impure. 

We are happy im being able to confirm our owa opmion by an 
extract trom the judicious and sober-minded Dr. Buchanan :— 
‘The histerv,” says be, “of the Armenian Church is very iter- 
esting. Of all the Chrsstiams 1a Central Asia they have preserved 
themselves most free trom Mahomedan avd Papal corruptions. 
The Pope assailed them for a time with great violence, but with 


little efiect. The charches m Lesser Armenia indeed consented 
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to an union which did not long continue; but those in Persian 
Armenia maintained their inde spendence ; and they retain their 
ancient Scripture doctrines and worship to this day.” “It is 
marvellous,” says an intelligent traveller, who was much among 
them, ‘ iene the Armenian ‘Christians have preserved their faith, 
equally against the vexatious oppression of the Mahomedans, 
their sovereigns, and against the persuasions of the Romish 
Chureh, which for more than two centuries has endeavoured by 
Missionaries, priests, and monks, to attach them to her communion. 
It is impossible to deseribe the artifices and expences of the 
court of Rome to effect this object; but all m vain.” * 

What are the probable prospects of Christianity in these lands ? 
Such an inquiry is fraught with importance, both for their indi- 
vidual welfare and their relative connections, Our readers, in our 
brief sketch of the state of the Greek Church, must have noticed 
the very favourable facts,—that she allows the private reading of 
the Scriptures, and is tolerant to those of other communions. 
In effecting her reformation these will be admissions of the ut- 
most use. ‘The prolonged power of the Lattn Church arises from 
the mterdict she has pronounced upon the Scriptures, and the 
unqualified damnation which she threatens to all and every dlis- 
sentient from her faith, But the Greek Church is favourable to 
personal inquiries after truth; she puts no barrier to Improve- 
ment. Her condition vow bas not so much arisen from essential 
defects in her internal economy as from the local disadvantages 
which have continually pressed upon her. She is a garden which 
must be weeded, not uprooted ; an edifice whose walls must be 
repamed,—trom whom the msicious and intertwining vy must be 
torn away ;——but whose foundation may be safely suffered to re- 
main. We, therefore, regard with much confidence those efforts 
which more enlightened Christians may make to renovate her. 
She may by the Divine blessing be easily induced to arise and 
shake herself from the dust, for her apparel is uninjured. She 
has an episcopacy which might soon become efheient m its 
instructions and surveid/ance; and an extensive ministry, who, 
when once taithful and enhghtened, would by individually in- 
creased activity be more than sufficient for the population, and 
leave a surplus of effort for the adjommeg Heathenism. We con- 
fess we should look with much pain upon the introduction of 
polemical debate amongst them upon the topies of church govern- 
ment, which must inevitably be the case if the American Christ- 
ians oceupy it as thew field of culture. We would rather that 
our own Church,—with which upon these poimts she must more 
truly sympathize,—would infuse mto her a vew vigour to enable 

* Dr. Buchanan's Christian Researches, p. 257. 
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her to throw off her superstitions and abuses, and yet preserve 
her identity, 

We have,—-not for convenience, but purposely,—added Gutz- 
laff’s Voyages on the Coast of China to the other records of travel 
that we are reviewing. For we are inclined to believe that the 
Armeman and Russian churches,—when, by the Divine mercy, 
aroused to self-purification,—would soon send forth the most 
efficient missionaries to that mighty empire. Hovering on her 
very borders, the Russian Christians have every fac ility for in- 
gress: and Armenia, so much nearer her than America or our- 
selves, might make with Russia, of which she bids fair to become 
an integral part, one consentaneous movement. It would be one 


of the most interesting moral phenomena, if Armenia, the abode of 


Patriarchs,—where the light of true religion first burnt,—should 
send forth a second pure effulgenc e: if from Armenia, the birth- 
plac e of Abraham, of which the ve ry Father of Israel and his rela- 
tives were the aborigines, men should issue in whom so large a 
nation * should be blessed.” 

That such a theory has before been introduced will appear from 
a second quotation from Dr. Buchanan :- 


“A learned author,” says he, “in a work published about the begin- 
ning of the last century, entitled ‘The Light of the Gospel, rising on 
all Nations,’ observes, ‘ that the Armenian Christians will be eminently 
qualifed tor the office of extending the knowledge of Christianity 
throughout the nations of Asia.” This is undoubtedly true. Next to 
the Jews, the Armenians will form the most generally useful body of 
Christian missionaries. “They are to be found in every principal city of 
Asia ; they are the general merchants of the East, and are in a state of 
constant motion from Canton te Constantinople. Their general cha- 
racter is that of a wealthy, industrious, and enterprising people. ’* 


It is with a profound and solemn feeling that we make this 
representation to Britsh Christians, A regenerated Armeman 
Church would be, we believe, in its proximate results, as “ life 
trom the dead” to the neighbourmg nations. Oriental im their 
modes of thought, in their forms of diction, im their habits of life, 
they are more fitted to be the spiritual enlighteners of Persia and 
China than any Europeans. Their proverbial constancy to their 
faith proves what confessors they would become, when to national 
honour was added a blessed conscientiousness. And to adapt 
them to this, who (as we have before intimated) are so fit as the 
Church of our own country! Her episcopacy, her articles, co- 
incide with what the Armenian Church would be in a purer and 


* Dr. Buchanan's Christian Researches, p. 256. 
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more primitive state. Discussion as to forms of government 
would sadly impede the mild and sanctifying progress of saving 
knowledge. ‘The Presbyterian American travellers, Messrs. Smith 
and Dwight, were constantly met by the inquiry—from whom they 
obtained their ordination? And it is easy to perceive how their 
opposition to episcopacy will, if such become the missionaries, 
enlist the whole episcopate against their well-designing exertions. 

We must now proceed to notice the works before us, from 
which we have obtained the chief materials for our previous 
observations. We are much satisfied with the researches of the 
American missionaries. ‘They are written by Mr. Smith, the 
elder of the two. ‘The book 1s the sensible, unaffected produc- 
tion of a man whose object was to give information to the Church, 
not to display himself. We can give it our unqualified a roba- 
tion. The Memoir upon the Ancient Geography and History 
of Armenia, by “ the author of the Modern Traveller,” dieglens 
the same powers of research and condensation and lucidness, which 
are to be found in the work of which his periphrastic title assures 
us he is the writer, 

The information afforded to us in this volume is mostly novel 
as well as important. Hitherto our chief knowledge of the 
Armenians has been gathered from commercial intercourse with 
their itinerant merchants ; men Papal in their creed and de- 
plorably demoralized. ‘The researches of the American mission- 
aries have thrown a light upon a“ terra incognita.” ‘The details 
respecting the historians in Persia are equally valuable from their 
perfect freshness. For these reasons, to those who would have a 
complete and comprehensive knowledge of the state of Christi- 
anity in the world, this volume is indispensable. As a specimen 
of the author’s style and manner we subjoin an extract upon a 
subject which we are sure must be attractive to all our readers :— 


* Sick at heart of these abominations of the false prophet, and wish- 
ing to retreat from our dirty den for meditation becoming this holy day, 
we walked into the fields to gaze upon Mount Ararat, and reflect u 
the time when Noah, in this very valley, builded an altar unto the Lord, 
and offered that acceptable sacrifice of a sweet savour, which procured 
for himself and his posterity a divine title to the earth and its produc- 
tions, and the solemn covenant, that ‘ while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night, shall not cesse.’ We first saw that mountain the morning 
we entered Nakhchevan, and during the three weeks we were in the 
valley of the Aras, nothing but cloudy weather during a few days ob- 
scured it from our sight. It was nearer at any point between here and 
Erivan, but perhaps no where did we have a better view of it than from 
this place. The natives know it under no other name than Mésis in 
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Armenian, and Aghur-dagh (heavy mountain) in Turkish. The name 
of Ararat, by which it is called among Europeans, is applied in Scripture 
only to a country, which is in one instance called a kingdom. The 
similar name of Arardéd was given by the Armenians long before they 
had received the Scripture account of the flood, by their conversion to 
Christianity, to the central, largest, and most fertile province of their 
country, the one which, with the doubtful exception of some 230 years, 
was the residence of their kings or governors from the commencement 
to the termination of their political existence, and nearly in the centre 
of which this mountain stands. The singular coincidence, considering 
the ease with which so distinguished a province might be named by 
foreigners for the kingdom itself, argues much for the identity of the 
Ararat of Scripture with the Ararad of Armenia. It was on the moun- 
tains of Ararat that the ark rested after the flood ; and certainly not 
among the mountains of Ararad, or of Armenia generally, or of any part 
of the world, have I seen one, the majesty of whose appearance could 

lead half so powerfully as this, a claim to the honour of having once 
om the stepping-stone between the old world and the new. = It lies 
N. 57° W. of Nakhchevan, and S, 25° W. of Erivan, on the opposite 
side of the Aras; and from almost every point between the two places, 
the traveller has only to look across the valley, to take into one distinct 
field of vision, without a single intervening obstacte. the mighty mass 
fram its base to its summit. At Erivan it presents two peaks, one much 
lower than the other, and appears to be connected with a range of moun- 
tains extending towards the north-west, which, though really elevated, 
are in comparison so low as only to give distinctness to the impression of 
its lonely majesty. From Nakichevan, not far from a hundred miles 
distant, and also from our present point of observation, it appears like an 
immense isolated cone of extreme regularity, rising out of the low 
valley of the Aras; and the absence of all intervening objects to show 
its distance or its size, leaves the spectator at liberty to indulge the most 
sublime conc eptions his imagination may form of its vastness. At all 
seasons of the year it is cov ered far below its summit with snow and ice, 
which occasionally form avalanches, that are precipated down its sides 
with the sound of an earthquake, and, with the steepness of its declivi- 
ties, have allowed none of the posterity of Noah to ascend it. It was 
now white to its very base with the same hoary covering ; and in gazing 
upon it, we gave ourselves up to the impression that on its top were once 
congregated the only inhabitants of the earth, and that, while travelling 


in the valley beneath, we were paying a visit to the second cradle of the 
human race.” — Missionary Researches, pp. 266, 267. 


Although we derange the order of the works which we are 
reviewing, we cannot refrain from directing our readers to the 
200, 210, 211 pages of the first volume of Mr. Arundell’s Dis- 
coveries, where he quotes an extract from Fraser’s Magazine, in 
regard to the real locality of the mountain of Ararat, on which 
the ark of Noah rested. The argument of the writer against the 
Ararat of Armenia being the real resting place of Noah’s ark, 
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roceeds upon the fact that Mont Blanc and a summit on the 
inumibten range, are far higher than the mountain in question. 
We really think debate upon this point supertluous :—the authority 
of Berosus the Chaldean being taken into account, we would, in 
addition, ask, what ground is there for any inference, that be- 
cause Ararat in Armetiia is not the most elevated point in the 
Frode. that therefore it could not be the spot which the ark of 

oah first touched upon in her voyage? As well might the 
erudite author of this article have affirmed, that Captain Cook 
could not possibly have arrived at the islands of the South Sea 
before South America, because the elevations of the land in the 
one were so inferior to that in the other. 

Dr. Pinkerton’s book is valuable; but only because it isa 
solitary English work upon the religious character of Russia. 

Why, in the name of real thought and inquiry we ask, should 
a writer put forth a work so meagre, often so egotistic—never 
thoroughly satisfactory? ‘The style. is correct; but mediocrity 
can be correct. ‘The information is true; but true information 
may be scanty. We fear that the good doctor passed through 
this i important empire too much occupied with the book-keeping 
statistics of his office, and was thus prevented from entering on 
the enlarged and elevating estimate wh hich he might have enter- 
tained of a land, that bids fair (unless the analogy of history is 
broken by Divine Providence) to be the overwhelmer of all 
southern countries. 

We have every sentiment of good will towards the British and 
Foreign Bible Society: we are anxious for its honour: we 
regard its movements to be of mighty import in the concerns of 
Christendom: and we really would, upon this ground, beg that 
her official servants would favour us with no such generalized 
statements, no such unconfirmed soliloquies as in the volume 
before us, 

Those sermons of the dignitaries of the Russian Church, which 
Dr. Pinkerton has translated, are in most instances favourable 
to the character of the religion of their authors, As to their 
intellect, their logic, or even their rhetoric, we can say nothing 
advantageous. 

The sort of work, which we would have wished from a gentle- 
man holding such an ostensible office, is one that would have, 
first of all, descanted upon the intellectual advancement of the 
Russian nation: her prevailing philosophy,—for philosophy we 
know she has: the bearing which this has upon her Christian 
creed: the position of her clergy relative to her educated popu- 
lation; and the probable tendencies of that spirit of inquiry which 
must sooner or later make its way into even the heart of des- 
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potism; but we find nothing of this: the whole volume is a com- 
mon place journal: we read it through, and closed it with discon- 
tent. 

On the contrary, we perused Mr. Arundell’s Book of Disco- 
veries with unabated interest. [t is the work of a scholar: its dic- 
tion is elegant and easy: its researches very recondite. His chief 
object in his ‘Travels appears to have been to determine the real 
locality of the different places of Sacred History in Asia Minor. 
His labours, together with those of Colonel Leake, will always 
be appreciated by the Christian Church. No student of the 
Acts of the Apostles should be without them. 

But when we have said this we have said all. Why should 
Mr. Arundell imitate the wit and the dilettante? Why bring 
forward the gravest subjects with light-heartedness—very fre- 
quently with a pun? We might even ask, why indulge in a lati- 
tudinarianism, which his office, and we are sure his deliberate 
sentiments cannot justify! We subjoin two passages, in which 
his extravagant fondness for the ‘Turks leads him to the brink of 
very dangerous error. 

** Ata quarter past twelve, Milcom, whose throat seemed to sympa- 
thize with the present drought, and as if endued with that instinct by 
which horses are said to know that they are approaching water, though 
even at a considerable distance, alighted at a little shed by the road 
side, within which he found a large vase full of excellent water, re- 
plenished every day for the thirsty traveller, who would in vain seek it 
elsewhere. 

Does not the beautiful definition of genuine charity instantly occur to 
the mind? ‘ Whosoever shall give a cup of cold water only unto one 
of these little ones, in the name of a disciple, verily [ say unto you, he 
shall in no way lose his reward.’ And yet he that placed the vase 
of water in the shed, and brought it from a considerable distance, and 
placed it there every day, was not a Christian—but, a poor, despised, 
Mahometan ! 

‘ And what did this poor man propose to himself? It could neither 
be to receive money nor thanks, for having filled the vase perhaps be- 
fore sunrise, he never returns to it till the following morning. Shall 
we deny him, though he be not a Christian, the justice of supposing 
that he had a benevolent heart, and what is better still, that he did it 
from love toGod? He places not the vase for the ‘ disciple’ only—it is 
not for those exclusively who hold common faith with himself,—but, 
like the heavenly virtue of benevolence, the refreshing draught is as free 
to the giaour as to the disciples of the prophet. 

‘Surely such a people, whenever the period shall arrive that they 
receive the water of life from Him, who invites all to come and buy 
water without money and without price—the living water of everlasting 
lite-—will be much more likely to be an honour to Christianity, than 
multitudes who now bear the name." — Discoveries in Asia, 37, 38. 
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‘“« We were installed again in an excellent Oda, most hospitably and 
gratuitously entertained ; the good Turks full of kind attentions, giving 
us much information in return for a cup of coffee, and affording me an 
opportunity of displaying medical talent. 

“ It was not till the present journey that I was aware of the precise 
nature of these Odas, and of their universality throughout Asia Minor. 
They are not endowed or supported by the government, but are entirely 
private charities. One at least is to be found in every village throughout 
the country, and often several in a small village. The original founder 
charges his estate, be it great or little, with the perpetual maintenance 
of the Oda; and it seems in most cases to be the tenure by which the 
estate is held. Nor is this confined to the wealthy; it as frequently 
happens that even a poor man, whose little spot of ground is barely 
sufficient, after paying the Aga’s decimes, &c. to find bread for his chil- 
dren, charges them to keep a chamber (perhaps the whole house has 
only two) as an Oda for the stranger. No questions are asked of this 
stranger whether he be a disciple of the prophet, a Christian, or a Jew 


—it is enough that he is a stranger, and needs the rights of hospitality. - 


He is provided gratuitously with food, and fuel, and lodging, and even 
the liberality is extended to his beast. 

“We abuse the Turk, and call him a barbarian; but where is the 
country in civilized Europe, that a poor, distressed traveller, faint and 
sinking under his privations, and without a farthing to procure a bit of 
bread, or a shed to shelter him from the winter’s storm—where is that 
country ?—let the abusers of the uncivilized Turk answer the question, 
-—Where is that country in which such a poor wretch will find from 
village to village a warm-hearted reception, lodging and food ? 

“ We retired to rest with our minds so full of this admirable charity, 
that my friend Dethier dreamt of it all the night; and his dream was 
so singular and amusing, that I regret not to have made a note of it. 
Alas! that we do not live in the days of Joseph and Daniel !"’ —Dis- 
covertes in Asta, pp. 72, 74. 


Mr. Gutzlaff, with the zeal and simplicity of an apostle, is the 
first Christian missionary that ever penetrated China with any 
plausible prospect of a permanent residence. Although ex- 
tremely emaciated in body, and depressed in spirits from the loss 
of a beloved wife, such was his ardent resolve to make every pos- 
sible attempt, that “ not knowing what should befal him,” in the 
year 1831 he determined to enter the Celestial Empire. He has, 
after three voyages, found a welcome in the very centre of the 
country, and has every prospect of being the instrument of en- 
kindling a spark of the light of life in the midst of a darkness, 
that for so many centuries has been considered impervious, 
His narrative is told very unaffectedly. He is a man of no bril- 
liancy,—no especial talent; and yet he has taken such mighty 
strides in God's service as to afford us another specimen of the 
great principle—* God hath chosen the things me are not, to 
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bring to nought the things that are, that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” We would be among the first in doing honour to 
the stupendous achievements of Dr. Morrison, in his cultivation 
of the Chinese language, and the translation of the Scriptures 
and other holy writings. And we deprecate any effort which may 
he made, by some, to eclipse his long and laborious devotion to 
his work, by comparison with any more ostensible undertakings. 
But we think that this enterprising voyager is destined by God to 
use that lever which the doctor has been “the means of fabric ating 
—to be the first to thrust it beneath the solid, inert, Impassive 
mass of Chinese infidelity. Our limits prevent our giving many 
extracts from the mteresting details of Mr. Gutzlaft’s Vovages. 
It will suffice for us to inform our readers that the natives of 
China, though sunk im the most abandoned profligacy, and what 
iseven more difficult as an on, diment to trath,—the most thought- 
less self-complacency, far from being unpromising hearers of 
the Gospel. In proof of this we shall onh quote our author’s de- 


scription of his welcome at Shang-hae, the central part of China, 
during his third and last voyage. 


“ Tn the villages they inquired whether I had brought new books with 
me, and were eager to obtain them. After distributing a few, the de- 
mand grew more urgent, so that | conld scarcely show my face in any 
of the villages without being importuned by numerous crowds. Most 
joyfully did they receive the tidings of salvation, thongh still ignorant of 
the glad message, ‘ To vou is born a Saviour. As it is a custom with 
them to expose their dead near their houses, they are constantly re- 
minded of their mortality. 

The mandarins never directly interfered with my distributing books 
or conversing with the people. After having issued the severest edicts 
against having any commercial dealings, they gave us full permission to 
do what we liked. When they saw that their inflammatory placards had 
not the desired effect, they changed their tone, praised our conduct in 
rescuing twelve Chinese, but gave also their paternal advice to the people 
to have nothing to do with the barbarians. Meanwhile an imperial 
edict bad arrived, enjoining the officers to treat us with compassion, but 
not to supply us with rice or water. They acted up to the letter of 
these peremptory injunctions, but sent great quantities of live stock, 
flour, &c. aboard, with sole condition of not paying for them. As 


we were rather short o { provisions, we acce pted their stores.” —Gutz- 
laf’s ovages, S06. 


We know no more instructive recreation than for a Christian 
mind to read through the above volumes. What can be more 
consonant with religious feeling, than in imagination, to stand at 
the base of Mount Ararat, and, with a pleasingly delusive fancy, 
eve that peak which first arrested the diluvian ark’—to traverse 
the glaciers and the snows—to linger among the valleys and the 
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hills, over which the sons of Noah bounded im the chase, or from 
which the patriarch himself gathered his vintage? What can be 
more calenlated to realize the New ‘Testament history than to 
survey and weep over the desolated churches of the Apocalypse? 
And, to descend to later times, surely it is of highest import to 
watch the Giant of the North, to know if his powers are mode- 
rated by the virtues of the Gospel; or to stand in amazement and 
awe, and vet hope, at millions of the largest empire beneath the 
sun,—wwho for centuries have been encompassed by a wall that has 
ve rily been a moral cordon, which true civilization, and benevo- 
lence, and Christianity could not pass; but wherein a breach,— 
by means almost as unpromising as that used in the assault of 
Jericho,—has now been effected. 


Arr. VI.—1. Lectures upon the Ecclesiastical History of the First 
Century. By the Rev. Edward Burton, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Chureh, Oxford. i831. 
Svo. pp. 


2. Lectures upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 
Third Centuries. By the Rev. Edward D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ C hureh. Oxford. 
1833. 8vo. pp. 525. 


8, _ Arians of the Fourth Century, their Doctrine, Temper and 
Conduct, chiefiy as exhihited in the Councils of the Church, be- 
tween A.D. £25 and A.D. 381. By John Henry Newman, 
M. A., Fellow of Oriel College. London. Rivingtons. 8vo. 
pp. 425, 

4. The History of the Christian Religion and Church during the 
three first Centuries. By Dr. Augustus Neander. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by Henry John Rose, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. Vol. I. London. 
Rivingtons. Svo. pp. S91. 


Reviewers, it has been often said, consider themselves infallible, 
If, however, they have any such complacent thoughts, we (who 
hold no such doctrine) cannot but think that at times, like the 
Pope, they must feel some unpleasant doubts and twinges on this 
matter, As with other men, so is it with the Pope, and so like- 
wise is it with reviewers—they are not infallible. Vor as all that 
glitters is not gold, so many a well-turned sentence, with its 
sounding words and cubic style, has but the advantage of the un- 
wise man’s cap with the bells on, and nothing more, As, again, 
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long faces and philosophy Aywrotycia do very fre que 
anvthing rather than © pure rehgion, and undetiled he fore God” 
though i may, and often does happen, that the best men are as it 
were under eclipse, and very sad-—nevertheless, nor one nor other 
of itself constitutes or declares the imner furniture of the house- 
hold: so too i it with the laneuage and mere ontward dress of a 
reviewer, Tt mav be heht, and easy, and full of worth; it may, 
again, be a mass of sententrous gravity, and vet a bauble. 

Quid si qnis vultn torve ferns ef pede nudo 

Exigueque simntet textore Catonem, 

\ irtutemne representet moresqne Catoni«>?” 
So caves the courtly but just poet, and he savs riehtly; and we 
wish his remarks mav have the werht we mtend they should have. 


Hae vere hactendis:” and we have not foreotten the mention of 


intallibility. whieh the volumes at the head of our article would be 
apt to shake in any self-constituted professor, 

The works with which we have headed our article are all ex- 
cellent mm thew kind, and we do not know that we ever read three 
productions mm which (with certam exceptions hereafter to be men- 
tioned an Neander’s) there is less objectionable matter to be 
dwelt upon by a entice. here are pomts of history, no doubt, 
and dates, which would furnish forth “ample seope, and verge 
enough” for a paper mue h longer than we purpose this to be. even 
it we on/y dwelt on debatable wround. “Uhis, however, it 1s not 
our tention to do. and it nes d not be looked for. Ovnr purpose 


1s strong! to recommend the whole oft the three ra) all students oft 


ecclesiastical history: and these, uf they are anxious so to do. as if 
is they will be, ean all disputable pomts at lersure 
by themselves, But, besides the intrinsic worth of these works. 
there is another reason why we are anxious to notice them, though 
late, perhaps, so to do, That they ought to have been noticed 
betore Is quite truce, and the necessary labour and attention due 
to such works, is what, with somew hat ol dithdence, has alone de- 
terred us. Having now, however, given them that study and time, 
which at least are two requisites im pronouncing a judgment in 
such matters, we venture to declare agai what we have declared 
above, that the books are each ot them great additions to our. ec- 
clesiastical literature, and almost mvaluable to the student. And 
in addition to this, there 1s one ofher reason: and this, with ten 


ihat we pot be mrunderston we ber to transcribe the foljoa ing trom Hoe 
Meditations: (hutwars eestures and decent 


imviour are things very ft and reason- 


able, beme all that the body can par but iward simeenty alone can render them 


bati: acer Much iess does relagion dismal jooks and sour taces, which 
unity show that tl very unpaiatat who na il seems to me as 
ti tives wallowing something that wernt creewousiv og “t stomachs,” 
itt | 7 ~ 
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thousand others, will, with those whose ears and whose eyes are 
open, be an additional one to still the voice of the slanderer, who 
goes on still in his wicked raising of evil reports. What we mean 
is this—both the original works and the translation are the pro- 


duetions of those whom the wise and the diligent, in their own | 


conceit, are pleased to call the © stall-fed” and the “ idle fellows” 
of our universities—of those that loll at ease, and do nothing, and 


forget their calling, and spend their time in busy and unprofitable 
idleness— 

"Ep 
We are aware that the mention 4 this will avail little with those 
that shall be inelined to gainsay it, for they, (to use the simile of 
our great poet, when Wy re present the tempter “ perplexed and 
troubled at his bad suecess,”’) 


As surging waves against a solid rock, 

Though all to shivers dash’d, th’ assault renew, 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end!” 
Nevertheless it is fit it should be said; and it may not be amiss 
that the evidence comes from one who is no longer connected 
with the labours of the university, but with those of an extensive 
parish mn the country; but who can bear testimony to the trouble 
and vexation of spirit which those excellent men undergo in the 
arduous duties of their « calling. We beg to end these remarks 
(by no means érpordidvven) with some of the concluding words of 
Socrates in the Georgius of Plato, and to observe that they are 
intended to apply individually to each of the distinguished authors 
Whose works we are now noticing. 

rycete Kat day Kal reXeurhoac, we 6 onptuvet, Kal Eacoy of 
we dvonre, Kat Kal, val pede 

ia, ov ireptov ravrny mAnynhy. acer yap dewov 
relon, bay he wadde cayabde, domep by, 
rac, wat Kat reOvarvae. by kal rae 
pe w ov thou that despisest true and useful learning) 


Having made these introductory observations, we shall proceed 
to make some remarks on Dr. Burton’s Ecclesiastical History of 
the First, Second and ‘Third Centuries—the work of one of the 
most profound patristic scholars* in Europe, Our notices of 


* The value attached to Dr. Burton's “ Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ,” may be judged of from their being found in the libraries of the 


great continental scholars. They made a part of that celebrated scholar’s library, 
Frid, Munter, the late Bishop of Sjelland. 
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Mr. Newman's volume, and of Mr. Rose’s translation, will 
either be taken in connection, or in the sequel, as occasion may 
require, In our perusal of the three, our instruction and our edi- 
fication has been so great as to justify our applying to them, and 
to their influence on ourselves, the beautiful words of John 
Smith.* “The mild and gentle breathings of the Divine Spint 
are moving up and down in the world to produce life, and to re- 
vive and quicken the souls of men into a feeling sense of a blessed 
immortality.” In eonclusion we shall throw out a few remarks 
on the connection of History with ‘Theology, in answer to the 
question, whether or not the writings of our English divines are 
not, perhaps, too confined ! 

Dr. Burton, wm his preface, remarks, that the following “ Lec- 
Lares upon the cclesrastica if History of the ( century, might 
have been entitle “d, with equal propriety, Lectures upon the Acts 
of the Aposties’—moreover, that this was his intention. Under 
these circumstances, however, the History of the First Century 
comprises two pertods—-the time before, and the time subsequent 
to the death of St. Peter and St. Paul. la round numbers, the 
first period would contain the first seventy years, the latter the re- 
maining thirty. In the execution of this part of his task, (and 
that a very difficult one,) we think that Dr. Burton has been emi- 
nently successtul, Tt has been the custom of most writers on ec- 

clesiastical history to harry itovel to take it tor ranted as known, 
because it might be known, without accurately examiming it, and 
setting it forth in ail its beanmgs. Dr. Burton, however, ‘who has 
patiently had to do with, and to imstruct the “ schoods of the pro- 
phets,” knows tall well the trath of Thucydides’ observation, t+ so 
often made use of by Archbishop Whately, after Gauden in his 
Lhe ‘Taspistes TOW FOAAC F Cy TH arr 
imi Ta Toerovras. Accordingly, he says most writers 
appear to me to have made this part ot then history too short and 
superticial,” and adds, that his * own work will appear, perhaps, 
too mupate and circumstantial.” This mav be the opinion ot 
many, but we, for our own parts, are heartely obliged to him for 
commumecating to us, who ourselves profess to be but as students, 
and ready (had we not heawer occupations) to sit at his feet, the 
lucid results of his cautious and wary studies. it was a xaducrov 
ovestos attached to Porson’s uame, that he was anxious to explain 
everything which had the semblance of a dithculty. On this 


See John Smith's Select Discourses, ed. 8wo. p. 361, Rivingtons’; 
1G? 5, collated with that of 1600 ;—an exceiient work, reprinted, we believe, at the 
suggestion o! ¢ Hishop Jebi. 


t G. lib, i. ce xa, Whaiely, e.g. Errors of Romanism, p. 16; aud Bishop 
Gauden m his Hicraspistes, p. O77, ed. 400. 1655. 
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head we are under a great obligation to Professor Porson, and to 
Professor Burton. 

The point which Dr, Burton supposes will give rise to most 
discussion in his History, is that which concerns the Chronology, 
This is a point on which we before said it was not our intent to 
enlarge. It does, however, so happen that we ourselves, some 
years ago, when this point engaged our attention, were led to 
make the selfsame examination which Dr, Burton tells us he 
himself made. In our calculation there will be found some s/ight 
difference, but as it approaches nearer to his than to any other, 
we venture to set it down with the accompanying doubts as to its 
validity, and with the original quotation attached to it. ‘The 
words of our MS, are these :— 

“ After what has been stated, however, [ must say that upon a fresh 
comparison of Acts, xii. 25, with Gal. i. 18—and Acts, xv. 4, with 
Gal. ii. 2, new doubts arise, and [ am ready to overthrow my own 
conclusions 

we bre ree Wapeabor 

Sor’ éree by aOuppara yoy 

dw durte ovr éyeve Kal yepoiy 
In fact, how long St. Pan! and Barnabas remained at Jerusalem at this 
time, and how long again they tarried at Antioch before the commence- 
ment of the second apostolical journey, is only to be conjectured.” 

Upon this follows our own scale of computation, which, should 
it meet the excellent Professor's eye, we beg, with much diffidence, 
to head with Plato’s words—* eb taro ori dy 
GAN’ TH 

‘* Chronology of the Acts. 
A.D. 
The Crucifixion 
The Conversion of St. Paul... ...31 
St. Paul's First Journey ........43 
The Death of Herod Agrippa... .44 
Council at Jerusalem ..........45 or 46 
St. Paul's Second Journey ......48 
Last Arrival at Jerusalem ......53 
Arrival at Rome .............-58." 

Such was our own crude and juvenile calculation, and we 
hardly know how to alter it. Those who wish for fuller infor- 
mation will find it in Dr. Burton’s “ Attempt to ascertain the 
( hronology of the Acts of the Apostles, and of St, Paul's Epis- 
tles.” Oxford. 1830. 

It is hardly worthy the notice, but as we have marked it down 
in reference to a beautiful passage, we are very much inclined to 
fall in with Dr. Burton’s views with respect to the Essenes, men- 
tioned at the end of the tirst Lecture. He thinks that the mixture 
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of superstition ther creed pomts clearly to an eastern origi ; 
a | and he adds, that “if we suppose some of the more rigid Pha- 
risees, who saw with disgust the general depravity of the nation, 

Pa. | to have admitted into their creed some speculative notions, which 
e | had travelled into Judea from Persia, we shall, perhaps, have no 

meorrect idea of the of the Essenes.” But on this pomt 

& there ts nothing that we need dwell on: we shall not, however, 
Lal be far wrone in desienatinge the Essenes as Jewish ® or Platonic 
ts monks, and we may look upon them as the earhest favourers of 
_ monachism. On their general character, we see that Burton and 
Neander are avreed., Phe latter saves, “The LEssenes were, no 
doubt, distineurshed from the omnes of ordinary Jews by thrs, that 
they knew and lowed something lneher than the outward cere 

: momal of adead faith, and they did really strive after holiness of 
heart, and communton with We conelude thrs 

allusion to the seet with the ftollowimne beautifully, though pain: 
tally. trae passace from Burton— the canse, indeed, of our no 

liome ther manner of hf 
must be remembered that their u compared with 
.. that of the Jews at large, was vastly more pure and spiritual, Lhe ob 
. ; staclee which were to be removed in their conversion to the Cospel were 

ig” as nothme when contrasted with the mountains which shut ont that 

Ay heavenly view trom the Scribes and Pharisees Lhe preaching of our 
Saviour, viewed as a whole, may preve fo ts the grent truth that the 
‘ inef mpadiment to the Gspel is the corruption of the heart lt is 

not }onerance, itis not weakness of intellect, it is not want of learning, 

which are the main causes of infidelitw. it is an absence of that moral 

: <= teching, of that deep conviction of our own frailmess, and of the necessity 
ot bohness, which first leads men to justify what they are determined 
Ag io commit, and then sects them to hate that which would prove therr 

a: principles to be wrong, tt was thos that our Saviour preaching was 
= cyrected, not so much to the head as to the hear lt was mn pursuance 
te ot teelings such as these that the Jewish authorities never ceased till 
‘ they had put him to death: and when his ascension to heaven lett bis 
*> disciples to tiaywh the work, jor which he had thus prepared the way, 

a and to announce to mankind that redemption which his death and re- 
surrection had now campleted ; their labours were met by the same re- 
4 sistance , and ibe same moral lesson is read in those mourntul pages of 
‘‘ ecclesiastical histerv, w hich record the sutterings and persecutions of the 
carly (© hristians. “pp. Jo, 26. 

a We pass over much im these truly valuable lectures simply be- 
4 : cause where all is good the parts most deserving of notice are the 
: this pomt see Burton's Dampton Lectures, ». 74, to which he refers. The 


ywer wes hol Ose us be there observes, Lill bong alter the apostolic 
lit, osx aiterwarts observed with respect to Gpostictsm, ** as is generaiy the 
ase the progress and had advanced a considerable 
Tl assumed name. —Jafre, p. 75. 
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harder to be selected. But, our great object being recommendation, 
this matters little. We shall, therefore, take a point, without 
regard to connection, which seems to us most clearly set forth, 
and it is the only point our space will allow us to dwell upon, 
One thing, however, tn the perusal of these volumes has particu- 
larly struck us, and that ts, the plainness of the truths, the sim- 
plicity of the narration, and the continual evidence afforded to 
the veracity of the Gospel histories, where this subject of proof 
was not the tmmediate, but only formed a general part of the au- 
thor’s plan. ‘To this we would by all means direct the student's 
attention, and we are convinced that many a sceptic, by an un- 
prejudiced and unbiassed reading of such works as these, might 

. he turned from darkness to light, from the cold and withering 
sensation of unbelief, to the blessed influences of faith, and hope, 
and charity. O' if the heart were not evil, if bosom sins did not 
easily beset the children of men, how few, how very few would 
be those not justified by the wisdom which is from above? How 
low would resist the historical evidences conveyed in these pages 
whie . record the tale of the three first centuries of Christiantty ! 

‘ Whence, but from heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 

In several ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how, or wh 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 


Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price.” — Dryden. 

Passing over, then, much valuable matter, we arrive in the fourth 
lecture at the subject of Chureh Government, and this we 
think Dr. Burton has treated with his wonted clearness. On 

' this we wish to dwell at length, because it 1s a point on which 


Neander and ourselves are quite at issue. We do not, however, 
purpose to canvass the various opinions on this head; that has 
been done from the Cartwright and ‘Travers downwards, and 
may be found in many of those valuable treatises which the 
c hampions of our Chureh have set forth. We need only refer to 
them, as in themselves @ host; to Bishop Hall we shall have to 
refer our readers, by and by, as a single champion. 


2 


’ Dr. Burton’s statement collectedly of the matter is this. St. 
L Luke speaks of the churches being “ edrfied;” an expression, 


which, as well as the other, of being established or confirmed, 
seems always to denote the settlement of certain rules and regu 
lations, which were called for by the increasing numbers. But, 
as the Apostles themselves could not always be present, it was 
necessary that some in authority should be with each communit 

lo set things i in order; and “ though we know little of the consti- 
: tution of the early Church, it seems probable that a ministry, 
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something like that of the seven deacons, was established in every 
place where there were believers.” In their several duties, 
whether of praying, expounding the Scriptures, baptism, or what- 
ever else fell to their charge, they would naturally be instructed 
by the Apostles, and have imparted to them those visible gifts of 
the Spirit, which none but an Apostle could communicate; they 
would also “ look for their model to the system pursued in the 
parent Church at Jerusalem.” ‘The case, however, was different 
there and in the provincial churches of Judea, Samaria and 
Galilee. In Jerusalem some of the Apostles were always at 
hand to direct and regulate; not so im the distant churches. 
What would seem probable, therefore, is, that this inconvenience 
was met by the Apostles appoimting one person in each com- 
munity of Christians to supermtend the whole; and hence the 
natural and almost necessary origin of a new office being esta- 
blished in the Church—that of presbyters or elders. The time of 
their appointment is not very clear; but, according to Dr. Burton’s 
calculations, it must have been between the years 32 and 43 or 
44, as this may be inferred from St. Luke. His own opinion 
(and with us it is a weighty one) is, that ‘ they were appointed 
very early and were the necessary consequence of Churches being 
established in distant places, which the Apostles could only visit 
occasionally.” He then proceeds to say—** cannot see that 
this simple hypothesis is at all affected by the question of Epis- 
copacy. ‘The language of Beza, one of ‘the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of Presbyterian government, appears to me tinanswerably 
to prove the conclusion which | have drawn. He says, “ It is 
essentual, and has for ever existed according to the perpetual or- 
dinance of God, that some one should take the chief active ma- 
nagement in the Presbytery, having a priority of place and rank, 
with that power which is given to his office by God:" and again, 
* No assembly of Presbyters can be said to be rightly consti- 
tuted, im which there is no hy#uevos, or person to take the lead.” 
..+.“ 1,” continues Dr. Burton,* “ have supposed this one 
son to have been appointed by the Apostles: and I would here ob- 
serve that there is no evidence of a deacon or elder taking upon 
= such an office in these early times, unless he was appointed by 
Apostle, or by some one w ho had himself received his commission 

foun an Apostle. This appointment was made by the laying on 
of hands; and it seems plain that this Apostolical ordination, 
if I may so term it, conveyed the visible and miraculous gifts of 
the Holy Ghost.” —p. 98. 

in Jerusalem itself, as the Apostles and Deacons would be 


* We have caused this to be printed in italics, because it is important. It is a 
point not to be controverted. 
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sufficient at the first to set things in order, the Presbyters were 
probably of later date,—whether so named from their age, like 
the senators* originally at Rome, or whether the most active and 
energetic of the desctit were appointed to that office. 

Again, the appointment of one greater than the Presbyters in 
Jerusalem, or rather a primus inter pares, probably took place 
by reason of the Apostles being called to visit the Churches in the 
provinces; and the early writers are unanimous in giving the 
peers to James, the brother or cousin of our Lord. St. 

ike, though he gives us not the date of this appointment, yet 
mentions James in such a manner as “ to show that in the con- 
cerns of the Church at Jerusalem he had equal authority with 
the Apostles.” It would seem from Gal. iv. 19, that he had 
this authority early, and Burton adds that “ Eusebius, in his 
Chronicle, appears to place the appointment of James in the 
second year after the Crucifixion,” W e must now be permitted 
to make a long connected extract; but it is one of much import- 
ance, and we think clearly and fairly written, 


** T use the term bishop in accordance with the statement of all the ec- 
clesiastical writers; though I by no means intend to affirm that this was 
the title at first given to James; or that the office which he bore was 
analogous to that of bishop in later times. If the Epistle to ‘Titus was 
written, as [ suppose, in the year 51, and the first Epistle to Timothy 
in 52, these are the earliest instances in which the Greek term ér/axoroc, or 
bishop, is used: and it was used by St. Paul in his address to the elders of 
Ephesus, which I should suppose to have been delivered in the year 53. 
We thus find that the term d:shop was in use nineteen or twenty years 
after the date which [ should assign to the appointment of James: and 
it is demonstrable that at this time the terms bishop and presbyter were 
partlyt convertible. Every Presbyter was by the nature of his office an 
éxioxoroc, or overseer, of the rest of the flock: but that every person, 
who was calledt Epi , was merely on a level with every other 
Presbyter, has perhaps been too bastily assumed: and certainly the 
ecclesiastical writers, who spoke of James as Bishop of Jerusalem, in- 


* We find this statement both in Burton (p. 99) and in Neander (Trans. p. 187); 
and, as the earliest notice of Neander’s History we know of is in the Introduction to 
Burton’s Bamp. Lect. p. xvii, it is probable he had it in view. See the German of 
Neander, p. 284, i. Band. i. Abth. ‘* wie in dem lateinischen, Senatus ; im griechischen, 
yievcia.” The expression, however, is common to our old divines. 

t * However the name at first was common to all Church Ministers, Apostles and 
Presbyters, to be called Bishops; yet afterward, when the Apostles were diseased, 
their suceessors in the eminency of place among the Presbyters, were called pecu- 
liarly Bishops.’’— Bp, Gauden’s Hieraspistes, p. 264. There is a vast deal of valuable 
matier in his replies to *‘ Cavil or Calumny vth.” and we can only wish that it were 
possible to appeal to him as an unexceptionable witness. 

t This is just the language of Hall; “ Lo, St. Paul’s elder here is no other than 
a Bishop ; even then, as the Fathers observe, every Bishop was a Presbyter: though 
not every Presbyter a Bishop, yet every Presbyter a sacred and spiritual person, such 
an oue as is capable of holy ordination,”—vol. iii, p. 181, ed. fol, 1662. 
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tended to assign him a decided pre-eminence over every other officer in 
the Church. Without, then, entering further into this question, I should 
give it as the unanimous opinion of the early writers, that the Apostles 
appointed James, the brother or cousin of our Lord, to superintend the 
concerns of the Church at Jerusalem. I conceive it to be very probable 
that this appointment was made as — as the year 32, or the second 
year after the conversion of Saul: and I also conceive it to have been 
caused by the care of so many other churches devolving upon the Apos- 
tles, and the necessity of their frequent journeys into Judea, Samaria 
and Galilee. James was to all intents and purposes an Apostle in power 
and authority ; though he was not, in the literal. sense of that term, an 
envoy or ambassador to preach the Gospel in different countries. The 
office to which he was specially appointed precluded him from doing 

this: but I conceive him to have had full power over the Presbyters 
and Deacons: to have appointed other persons to those stations, when 
the occasion required ; to have seen that these ministers fulfilled their 
duty with respect to the poor; and, though it is not expressly said, I 
should conclude that the distinctive mark of an Apostle, the power of 
conferring the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, was possessed by James. 
Whenever any of the Apostles were present in Jerusalem, his office was 
not superseded, nor did the Apostles cease to have the paramount au- 
thority. The name of James is sometimes mentioned first, even before 
that of Peter and John; and this remarkably confirms the ecclesiastical 
tradition that he was head of the Church at Jerusalem: but he was 
mentioned first because the Apostles had conceded to him the whole 
temporal and spiritual management of the parent Church: if the occa- 
sion required, and if any of them happened to be present, thus formed a 
sort of council to deliberate upon any new occurrence ; and for ordinary 
matters he seems to have consulted with the Presbyters. We may say, 
perhaps, that the Church at Jerusalem was left by the Apostles to the 
care of the elders under the direction of James: or it might be equally 
correct to say, that it was left to James, who was assisted by a council 
of elders: and this is the impartial conclusion to which I should come, 
without reference to the bearing which it may have on the much 
disputed question of episcopacy.”"—p. 102—104. 


We have been thus minute in our extracts, and in giving the 
full scope of Dr. Burton’s reasoning, because it seemed to us 
absolutely necessary to be so, as the examination of the question, 
in our judgment, quite overthrows that part of Neander’s work, 
(we allude to section ii. p. 181, &c. of Mr. Rose’s translation, 
which in our eyes is so very exceptionable.) In short, we do not 
see how apy one can, with the records that have come down to 
us, ever shake the basis on‘ which an authoritative ministry is 
founded. We must beg our readers to refer to the translator’s 
Preface, and to his short notes on these several parts. He mo- 
destly calls them nothing; but, though extremely concise, they 
will be found always to the point. In fact, Neander’s account, 
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as Mr.. Rose says, “ which admits of lay elders and rejects an 
authoritative ministry, is not warranted by those notices which 
the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles affords, and 
still less by the accounts of the first times, of which we have a 
more accurate knowledge.” — Pref. p. xi. 

And now, as we are examining the form of Church government 
in early times, it will be as well to subjoin to the account from 
Dr. Burton all that we have to object to in Neander’s; that so, in 
the sequel, according to our space, we may refer our readers to 
what we consider truly valuable. As stated above, his idea that 
the ministry is not what we should call an apostolically ordained 
body cannot for a moment be listened to; at least, if it be, it must 
be in direct opposition to the truths once delivered to the Saints. 
We, as well as Neander, hold fast to the word of God, which 
says, that Christians are “a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood ;* that “Christ hath made us kings and priests to God,”— 
kings to reign with him, and: priests to offer up unto him our 
spiritual sacrifices. ‘This is our privilege, and we bless God for 
it continually. But when Neander would persuade us that there 
is no priesthood in its restricted sense under the New Testament, 
but that it is an Old Testament notion introduced after the times 
of the Apostles and first Christians,—when he says, ‘the false 
conclusion was drawn, that as there had been in the Old Testa- 
ment a visible priesthood joined to a particular class of men, there 
must also be the same in the New, and the original evangelical 
notion of a general spiritual priesthood falls, therefore, into the 
back-ground,”+—we cannot agree with him. We maintain, that 
although fancied Jewish analogies might have had an undue weight 
in the early days of the Christian Church, that nevertheless the 
priesthood, who should preach the word, and by whom the Sacra- 
ments should be duly administered, was a separate and regularly 
ordained body,—that none who were not so ordained had any 
right to take this office upon themselves. We agree with Mr. 
Rose in thinking that Neander’s earnestness in his canvassing of 
this point arose from.“ his fear of lowering the spiritual nature of 
Christianity by giving too much importance to its forms” (Pref, 
p- x),{ but that it has led “him improperly to combat the notion 
of an authoritative ministry, as if it savoured of the Jewish priest- 
hood” (ibid.) Connected with this is the admission of lay elders, 
of which we shall presently speak in the words of Bishop Hall. 


246. 
t See Translation, p. 197. 
¢ On this point we beg to refer our readers to the Rev. Hugh James Rose's Letter 


to the Bishop of London, in reply to Mr. Pusey’s work on the Causes of Rationalism 
in Germany, 


* See Newman’s beautiful remarks in the work presently to be considered, pp. 245, . 
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On the subject of the Sacraments we use the words of Mr. Rose, 
in a note in his preface, p. ix. “ Any person who reads the account 
given by Neander of the Sacraments, will feel that the question 
of the ministry is not an isolated question, but also materially 
affects the view to be taken of them.” This, then, is another of 
the points on which we disagree with him,—if it might not be 
comprised under the same head. 

The last objection we have to mention specifically is that which 
relates to the Sabbath, which, severally with the others, has been 
adverted to by Mr, Rose; and they are only mentioned here that 
students of ecclesiastical history may be directed to examine the 
question for themselves, and not to be led by the mere authority 
of aname. In saying this, we are far from wishing to make them 
self-sufficient,—our only object is to caution. “ Obest plerumque 
us,” says Cicero,* “qui discere volunt, auctoritas eorum, quit se 
docere profitentur : desinunt enim suum judicium adhibere; id 
habent ratum, quod ab eo, quem probant, judicatum vident.” But 
when we read, for example, that “ the festival of Sunday, like all 
other festivals, was always only a human ordinance,”+ we cannot 
avoid expressing our own old-fashioned opinion,—which is, that 
the Christian Sabbath is of Divine institution. Without entering 
into the question which, perhaps, has already been too much 
discussed,—and deep discussions, observes Jeremy ‘Taylor, render 
shallow comforts,—and without canvassing the usual texts from 
the New Testament, we copy the following notice from Justin 
Martyr’s Apology to Antoninus Pius, ‘There is reason to think 
that the first sentence contains what may be called a concei¢, but 
the passage as a whole is valuable:— 

“ We all of us assemble together on Sunday, because it is the 
first day on which God changed darkness and matter, and made 
the world. On the same day also Jesus Christ our Saviour rose 
from the dead. [or he was crucified the day before that of 
Saturn; and on the day after that of Saturn, which is the day of 
the Sun, he appeared to his Apostles and Disciples, and taught 
them what we now submit to your consideration, { In bringing 


* De Nat. Deor. lib. i. c. v. 


t See Translation, p. 337. A very useful little pamphlet on this point, is one by the 
Rev. W. Brudenel! Barter, in answer to Archbishop Whately’s new-fangled notions. 
Bishop Hall in writing to his brother, Mr. S. Hall (Decad. iv. Epist. v.), thus advises 
him: * Let me advise you to walk ever in the beaten road of the Church ; not to runne 
out into single paradoxes. And if you meet at any time with private conceits that 
seeme more probable, suspect them and yourselfe ; and if they can win you to assent, 

yet smother them in your brest, and doe not dare to vent them out, either by your 
ands or tongue, to trouble the common peace. It is a miserable praise to be a witty 
disturber.”—vol. i. p. 345. 

¢ Our quotation is made from the very useful translations of the Rev. Temple Che- 

vallier, p. 276. Those who wish for more information will find it in Bishop Kaye’s 


work on the writings of Justyn Martyr, pp. 89, 94, 97. The date of the Apology is 
probably about A. D. 150. 
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these considerations to an end, we cannot help pointing out to 
our readers the similarity of thought which exists between Neander 
and Archbishop Whately, as well on the subject of the priesthood 
as on that of the Sabbath; and we would suggest to them, as 
well in reading Neander’s as in reading any other author’s works 
in the present day, that it will be wise to bear in mind what the 
great Clarendon records of Mr. Hales: “‘ He would often say, his 
opinions he was sure did him no harm, but he was far from being 
confident that they might not do others harm who entertained 
them, and might entertain other results from them than he did ; 
and, therefore, he was very reserved in communicating what he 
thought himself in those points, in which he differed from what 
was received.’* 

We return now to the subject of “ /ay elders,” whom Neander 
admits of when he rejects an authoritative ministry, and we do so 
because this is a time when it is well to give an answer to those, 
not whose knowledge, but whose presumption, leads them. to go 
forth and proclaim things, which neither this age, nor any other, 
can admit of as fact, unless they disdain time-honoured antiquity, 
and all authority whatsoever. ‘The authors of this late device,” 
says Bishop Hall,+ ‘‘ were men of great note in their times, but 
men still; and herein they showed it too well, that for their own 
ends they not only invented such a government as was never heard 
of in any Christian Church throughout the whole world before 
them, but also found out. some pretence of Scriptures never 
before so understood, whereupon to father their so new and (now) 
plausible erection.” ‘ Those, however,” continues the same great 
divine in the next section, “‘ those who with impartial and unpre- 
judiced hearts shall address themselves to the Book of God, and 
with a careful sincerity compare the Scriptures, shall find that 
wheresoever the word elder or presbyter is, in an Evangelical 
sense, used in the Holy Epistles, or the history of the Acts, 
(except it be in some few places where eldership of age may be 
mene it ts only and altogether taken for the ministers of the 

ospel,” 

Now it is quite out of our power to examine all the several 
passages which have been alleged to favour the establishment of a 

* The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, vol. i, p, 50. It was probably in allusion 
to the points here commented on that Dr. Burton originally observed of Neander, in 
the introduction to his Bampton Lectures, “The writer is a theorist, as are many of 
his countrymen; and I could wish some of his observations had not been made,”— 

. xvii, He afterwards awards him the praise which is so justly his due, Bisho 
acket’s remarks are quaint but good: ‘ Beware of novel doctrines, and observe 
when you will, if they do not beget new vices ; as a millstone new peck’d fills the meal 


it grinds with more gravel than one that is smooth within, Therefore gather such 
manna as fall very early in the morning.’—p. 435, folio. 


t See his Episcopacy by Divine Right, part iii. § i.; Works, vol. iii. p. 179. 
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lay eldership. We, therefore, as we proposed, refer our readers 
for an answer to Hall’s work above quoted. The third part of it 
relates entirely to it. If that be not enough to satisfy them on 
the point, they can then take up others at their will, and the fifty- 
first section of Jeremy Taylor's “ Episcopacy Asserted,” 1s, 
perhaps, as condensed and satisfactory as any. Mr. Rose refers 
to Bishop Bilson’s work, and the quotation will be found, with 
Neander’s exposition of 1 Tim. v. 17, in p. 191 of his transla- 
tion. As the verse of the Apostle to Timothy is probably the 
only one which the greatest sticklers for lay elders would now 
refer to as able to bolster up their phantom cause, we shall offer 
the following remarks on it and conclude. In the first place, 
no expositor for fifteen hundred years after Christ ever took these 
ol mpoerrwres—these of xomimvres, for any other than 
priests or ministers of the Gospel. Therefore “ pro magné teste 
vetustas creditur.” When, again, in church matters, in teaching, 
that is, were the laity ever called aposcrwres? Nay more, to use 
an Aristotelian derivative argument, would the word priest (though 
wrongly) have ever been derived from xpoecra:*—if the same 
were a lay elder? In short, till the time of this new-fangled 
discussion, mpoloracba: and xomiav év Adyw were always properly 
considered but as “‘ divers parts’+ of the same office. And what, 
to conclude with Hall’s words, “ and what can those xomimyvres be 
but those priests which diligently and painfully toil in God’s 
harvest, in the word and doctrine? All the elders, therefore, there 
intended, are exercised in the word and doctrine; but there are 
some that do xomay, labour more abundantly than the rest ; these 
must be respected and encouraged accordingly. Neither is there 
any reason in the world to induce an indifferent man to think that 
this paricra xomuvres should imply a several and distinct office, 
but rather a more intense and serious labour in the same office, 
as might be shown in a thousand instances. Whereas, therefore, 
this is the only Scripture which in some fore-prized ears seems to 
sound towards a lay presbytery: I must needs profess for my part, 
if there were no other text in all the Book of God more pregnant 
for their disproof, I should think this alone a very sufficient warrant 
for their disclamation. And I do verily persuade myself, that those 

* So in Hall, and in Hammond, (Works, vol. iv. p. 542,) from Justyn Martyr. As 


the word alms has been packed and doubled up in English from tasccim, so in like 
manner — turned out of the packing-press, appears in the abbreviated priest. 
See Jun. Etymol, and Mede. apud Parkhurst in v. Ed. Rose. 

+ The words are Jeremy Taylor’s, who presently afterwards adds, ‘ All good coun- 
sellors of state are worthy of double honour, especially them that, disregarding their 
own private, aim at the public good. This implies not two sorts of counsellers, but two 
parts of a counsellor’s worth and quality. Judges that do righteousness are worthy of 
double honour, especially if they right the cause of orphans and widows ; and yet they 
are no righteous that refuse to do both.”—vol. vii. p. 273. Ed. Heber. 
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men who upon such weak, yea, such no grounds, have taken 
upon them, being mere laicks, to manage these holy affairs of 
God, have an hard answer to make one day before the tribunal of 
Almighty God, for this their presumptuous usurpation,” In that 
day may our negligences and our ignorances, our secret faults and 
our presumptuous sins, find that mercy, through the intercession of 
our Redeemer, at the hands of God, which they are scarce likely 
to find at the hands of man! Having thus regularly considered 
the subject of Church government in its several branches, we 
shall make an end by the incontrovertible position of Chilling- 
worth touching episcopacy; and so give any student a proper 
ground to work upon. We rather think the syllogism has before 
appeared in these pages; but would they sift the question to the 
bottom it would be for the benefit of those “who are given to 
change :”— 


“‘ Episcopal government is acknowledged to have been universally 
received in the Church ——— after the Apostles’ times. 

“¢ Between the Apostles’ times and this presently after, there was not 
time enough for, nor possibility of, so great an alteration. 

« Therefore there was no such alteration as is pretended. And there- 


fore episcopacy being confessed to be so ancient and Catholic, must be 
granted also to be apostolic.”* 


We are now obliged to quit Dr. Burton’s volumes, which we 
have noticed in hardly any other way than in connection with 
Church government ;—we wish, however, to add, that whosoever 
shall study diligently at his feet shall reap a rich harvest, and we 
trust that the two volumes noticed at the head of this article 
will ere long be followed by a third. We must not omit to say 
that the professor’s style is simple, plain and easy, bearing the 
stamp of good English, which in the present day is not common. 
We shall not be wrong in making him speak in the words of 
Jackson with reference to the preachers in his day, and which 
et might be applied to many in our own: “‘ I am persuaded 

pest preachers might in this argument often prove more theolo- 
gical, so they could be content to be less rhetorical.”+ 

The next work to be noticed is Newman’s History of the 
Arians of the Fourth Century; and upon it, at the starting, we 
passed, what we consider that it deserves—a just encomium. All 
we have space to do now, as above, is to recommend it. It fills 
up a space which is most interesting to the theological student, 


* “The Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy Demonstrated.” Chillingworth’s 
Works. Ed.the Ninth. Folio, p. 298. London, 1727. 
t See Works, vol. iii. p. 783. Ed, fol. 1673, 
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(and, to use the remark of Callixtus,* ‘‘ without the knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history, no theologian deserves the name,”) and be- 
sides this, opens to full view the cold and heartless substitute for 
religion, which the love of discussion and of pre-eminence, the 
cousin-german of Dissent, is almost sure to set up in the minds 
of all hair-splitting devotees to scepticism. Nothing, indeed, can 
be truer than Mr. Newman’s remark, and we print it in italics 
that those who run may read it :+ “ When the spirit and morals of 
a people are materially debased, varieties of doctrinal error spring 
up as if self-sown, and are rapidly propagated.” No man needs 
look far to see this,—it may be, the seeds of it will at times be 
found in the small household of his own heart. ‘This premised, 
what we shall do in the sequel is this: We shall commence by 
stating the scope of Mr. Newman’s work in his own words, and 
then briefly direct the reader to such parts of it, and perhaps 

uote such remarks, as in our eyes are very deserving of notice. 


his, then, is what Mr. Newman leads us to expect from his 
work :— 


‘It is proposed in the following pages to trace the outlines of the 
history of Arianism, between the first and second general councils. 
These are its natural chronological limits, whether by Arianism we mean 
a heresy, or party, in the Church. In the council held at Nica, in 
Bithynia, A. D, 325, it was formally detected and condemned. In 
the subsequent years it ran its course through various modifications of 
opinion, and with various success, till the date of the second general 
council, held A. D. 381, at Constantinople, when the resources of heretical 
subtilty being at length exhausted, the Arian party was rejected from the 
Catholic body, and formed into a distint sect, exterior to it. It is during 
this period, while it still maintained its hold upon the creeds and the 
government of the Church, that it especially invites the student of 
ecclesiastical history. Afterwards it presents nothing new in its doctrine, 
and is only remarkable as becoming the animating principle of a second 
series of persecutions, when the barbarians of the north, who were in- 
fected with the heresy, possessed themselves of the provinces of the 
Roman empire. The line of history, which is thus limited by the two 
first ecumenical councils, will be found to pass through a variety of 
others, provincial and patriarchal, which form easy and intelligible divi- 
sions of it, and present the heretical doctrine in the various stages of 
its impiety. Accordingly, these shall be taken as cardinal points for our 
narrative to rest upon ; it will matter little in effect, whether it be called 
a history of the councils, or of Arianism, between the eras already 
marked out. However, it,is necessary to direct the reader's attention, 
in the first place, to the state of parties and schools, in and about the 
Church, at the time of its rise, and to the sacred doctrine which it 


* The reader may find this remark in Mr. Pusey’s work on the Theology of Ger- 


many, note, p.65. Wehave not Schrochh at hand to make good the reference. 
+ See p. 20. 
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assailed, in order to obtain a due insight into the history of the contro- 
versy; and the discussions which these subjects involve will occupy a 
considerable portion of the volume. I shall address myself without delay 
to this work ; and in this section propose to show that Arianism originated 
in the Church at Antioch, and to observe upon the state and genius of 
that Church in primitive times. In the sections which follow, I shall 
consider its relation towards the heathen philosophies and heresies then 
prevalent ; and towards the Church at Alexandria, to which it is often 
referred, though with very little pretence of reasoning. The considera- 


tion of the doctrine of the Trinity shall form a separate chapter.”— 
P- 1—3. 


The second section of the first chapter, headed “'The Schools 
of the Sophists,”* is one peculiarly worthy the reader’s attention. 
Nothing can possibly better show the disputatious character 
of Arianism, or better illustrate what we before remarked as to 
its cold-heartedness ; so much so, indeed, as almost to lead us to 
say, in a different sense to which it was written, that disputers are 
of this world. We are ourselves quite convinced that the spirit 
of disputation is altogether bad, especially on the awful and soul- 
appalling mysteries of the Godhead. What is revealed is for us 
and our children, and nothing more; the secret things belong to 
the Lord our God, and when we even think on them, it is well to 
bear in mind the end of the men of Bethshemesh, and of Uzzah’s 
error, and of Babel’s confusion,—to draw back and worship, and 
to say with the Psalmist, “‘ I do not exercise myself in great mat- 
ters, which are too high for me.”—Ps. cxxxi. v. 2. Indeed, we 
beg to lay before all the beautiful confession of that excellent 
Divine above quoted, who, in speaking of the holy and blessed 
Trinity, says it was a subject “ which I reserved for the last part 
of my labours to be set down by way of prayer and soliloquies, as 
being an argument, in my judgment, both then and now, more fit 
for meditation, than for controversie or scholastic discourse.’ 
We therefore, though none can be more alive to the necessity now, 
and in earlier days too, of creeds and articles of faith,—though 
we would speak as loudly and, if we could, as well as Mr. Rose 
has done in his Letter to the Bishop of London,—yet we quite 
agree with Mr. Newman when he says, that “freedom from 
symbols and articles is abstractedly the highest state of Christian 
communion.” Heresies, however, must arise for the trial of the 
faithful, and for whatever other good purposes it pleases God that 
they should, Heretics must be answered, and the truths once 


* We have not thought it amiss to give Archbishop Magee’s notion of a sophist : 
“Ingenuity, exerted under a subtle show of reasoning for the purpose of misleading and 
over-reaching the controversial opponent, is the distinguishing attribute of the character 
so denominated.”—On the Atonement, vol. ii. p. 265. New edit. 

+ Jackson, Works, vol. iii, p. 809. 
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delivered to the Saints vindicated. Creeds consequently must 
arise, and be set forth, and though they be “ wrested daily by in- 
fidels to their ruin,’—yet is it necessary that the fold of Christ 
should be marked, and that they who stray from it should be 
marked also. Above all it is necessary that they who are to divide 
the word of truth to others should be teachers of sound doctrine, 
and not with proud impatience of control imagine that they have 
concentrated in themselves the whole wisdom of the wise, and 
that they who framed either creeds or articles with which they do 
not agree, because heady and high-minded, were not wise, like 
themselves, fo salvation. Well and wisely was it said by Jeremy 
Taylor, “ ‘To know that there is great learning beyond us is a 
great part of learning; but they who have the confidence in the 
midst of their deepest ignorance to teach others, want both 
modesty and understanding too, either to perceive or to confess 
their own wants; they never kissed the lips of the wise, and 
therefore they think all the world breathes a breath as fenny and 
as moorish as themselves.”* 

To those, who, like ourselves, have reason to fear the not unusual 
tenor of discourses and of familiar meetings, as they are called, in 
the present day, we beg to recommend an attentive perusal of 
what Mr. Newman says under the head of public preaching, p. 
50—52, and to connect it with his remarks in pp. 92, 93, on the 
right mode of addressing the heathen. We subjoin a portion of 
each for edification :— 


“There are very many sincere Christians of the present day, who 
consider that the evangelical doctrines are the appointed instruments of 
conversion, and, as such, exclusively attended with the Divine blessing. 
In proof of this position, with an inconsistency remarkable in those who 
profess a jealous adherence to the inspired text, and are not slow to 
accuse others of ignorance of its contents, they appeal, not to Scripture, 
but to the stirring effects of this (so called) Gospel preaching, and the 
inefficiency, on the other hand, of mere exhortations respecting the bene- 
volence and mercy of God, the necessity of repentance, the rights of 
conscience, and the obligation of obedience.” 


Again, (and though the place itself refers particularly to the 
heathen, yet it will apply to those who, like the heathen, live 
without God in the world,) he says, ‘‘ the preacher will address his 


* The Divine Institution and Necessity of the Office Ministerial. Works, vol. xiv. 
p- 440. We heartily wish this beautiful treatise were published separately. Indeed 
we do not know a more useful manual than this would be, accompanied by a good 
translation of Chrysostom’s Treatise, De Sacerdotio. How many are they that live in 
these days,— 

** As the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every word,”— Hamlet. 
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hearers, not as men in a state of actual perdition, but as being in 
imminent danger of the wrath to come.” Is this the case in the 
present day? No! Would to God that it were! and would also 
that the following passage from Dr. Shuttleworth’s Sermons were 
imprinted on the hearts of that legionary multitude who take their 
stand on the pinnacles of Mount Ebul:— 


** Every one who will take the trouble of comparing the general tenor 
of many much-approved and widely-circulated religious works of our 
own day with that of the discourse of our blessed Saviour, and with the 
writings of his Apostles, cannot, I think, fail of remarking the far more 
cheerful and encouraging tone of exhortation which is to be found in 
the latter than in the former productions. Human theologians ever 
seem anxious to dwell upon the terrors,—Scripture upon the graciousness 
of God’s judgments. And when we recollect that, as I have already 
remarked, the perfection of the Christian character in this life is de- 
scribed by revelation as consisting of faith which worketh by Jove, and 
are told that the love here mentioned is that perfect repose upon the 
fatherly mercies of God which casteth away fear, we surely cannot doubt 


which species of exposition has the directest tendency to develope this 
character in all its loveliness.’’— Sermons, vol. ii. p. 398. 


There is a very curious passage in p. 77, to which we would 
refer a race of panders to the itching ears of the public, whom we 
hardly know how to designate by a worthy name, but whose un- 
holy handy-work is now-a-days set forth in certain publications 
which we have had occasion before to notice, —“ ardeliones, circum- 
Sforanei, circumcelliones,’—or, short-hand writers about pulpits. 
The passage we allude to relates to Gregory of Neocesarea, and 
to the charge of Sabellianism brought against him most unreason- 
ably. ‘The occasion of these alleged statements,” says Mr. 
Newman, from Basil, Epist. ccx. § 5, “on Gregory’s part, was a 
vivd voce controversy with a heathen, which had been taken down 
in writing by the by-standers.”* We beg leave to call to the 
remembrance of those who come to the temple, not to worship, 
but to pilfer, the words of the Eighth Commandment,— 


‘© THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 


Section the first of the second chapter contains some remarks 
on the reverence observed towards the Christian mysteries in the 
early days of the Church, and a condemnation of that debasing 
familiarity which is now, as it was in the times gone by so like to 
the present, a blur and a blot on those that make use of it and 
set at nought the holy gravity which is ever to be found in the 
word of truth. Nor is it only in the pulpit that this irreverent 
use of holy things is to be found. In the present day, amongst a 


* These words are not printed in italics in the original. | 
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certain society, the truly pious and conscientious Christian, who 
trembles at God’s word, and fears his name, and keeps it still 
within his lips, except upon occasions when he is called upon to 
proclaim the name of the Lord, and his eternal attributes, to those 
that seek for wisdom and instruction,—this man, who without 
noise is day and night blessing his Creator, and looking to the 
mercies of his Redeemer, and praying for the benign assistance of 
that Holy Spirit which is never prayed for m vain,—this man, 
whose heart is set at liberty, who not only says but does, who is 
actively employed in going about dog good, and shows forth to 
the gamsayers that the end of the commandment is charity,—this 
man, to whom we may apply the great poet’s words, m a far 
different sense than that in which he used them, égava torjoiks xagn, 
trl bovi Baives,—*this man, forsooth, who like one of the wisest 
of his fellow-men, never mentions the word God, or reads the 
name, or thinks on it without a pause, much less discusses the 
everlasting attributes of the Almighty in self-sainted cotertes,— 
this man, and they that are his fellows, are proclaimed on the 
house-top, and that in the words of the prophet, to be “ watchmen” 
that “‘are blind: they are all ignorant, they are all dumb dogs, 
they cannot bark ; sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber.”— 
Isai. lvi. 10. We are very sorry we cannot find room for the 
passage from Mr. Newman’s work; we, however, earnestly beg 
our readers to refer to it, and not to leave the old paths in pursuit 
of those given to change, but to be “filled,” according to the 
prayer of our Confirmation service there quoted, “ with the Spirit 
of God's holy fear.” Besides the irreverence above alluded to, 
which with, we may say, a host of others, characterizes the Arian- 
izing spirit of our age, we would refer our readers likewise to the 
uotation from Tertullian on the subject of prophesyings, with 
eir concomitant evils, at least im a general way, constituted as 
man is, and ready, owing to the evil that is im him, to set himself 
up higher than his brethren. In short, he that reads this work 
with attention, and lays to heart what he shall there learn; he that 
sees the evils there clearly set forth, and resolutely determines, with 
God’s assistance, to make stand against them, must needs arise a 
better and a wiser man, and one more likely to do good in his 
generation than the disputers, and the many masters of this world, 
who seem to think that the word of God is rather with declama- 
tion and wrangling than with power. 
A few particular points there are yet, to which we would ad- 


* On this point we rejoice to strengthen our own remarks by those of that pure- 
hearted — devout Christian, Join Miller ; see his Bampton Lectures, p. 221. Osi 
sic omnes 
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vert; we must, however, content ourselves with barely referring 
to them. Let our readers, then, look to that portion of the work 
which shows, in opposition to the popular misconception, that 
the Church és a political power, and in what sense it is so: that 
the clergy have a great concern in temporal affairs, and why they 
have it;* for, “ in truth, the Church was framed for the express 
purpose of interfering, or, (as irreligious men will say,) meddling 
with the world. It is the plain duty of its members, not only to 
associate internally, but also to develop that internal union in an 
external warfare with the spirit of evil, whether in kings’ courts, 
or among the mixed multitude ; and, if they can do ing else, 
at least they can suffer for the truth, and remind men of it by in- 
flicting on them the task of persecution.”—pp. 277, 278+ We 
would refer again to the characteristic of the Arian opposition to 
the Catholic Church, which, like that of most Dissenters in the 
present day, was for private ends ;—to the character of Eusebius 
of Cxsarea ;—to the vanity of conciliatory measures ;—to the just 
pefine of Athanasius ;—to the downfal of Arianism in the Eastern 
hurch, with the death of Valens, a. p. 378 ;—and especially to 
the character of the great and good Gregory Nazianzen, with the 
description given by that Father of himself and of his times. The 
latter passage contains one of the most affecting and instructive 
lessons we ever read. Thanking Mr. Newman heartily for his 
labours, and for the instruction he has given us, we recommend 
his work to all ecclesiastical, or other, students; and end with 
this straight-forward and unflinching testimony to truth, 


«* These consequences” (the consequences, that is, of heretical doc- 
trines,) “ are certain of being elicited in the long ran; and it is but 
equitable to anticipate them in the persons of the heresiarchs, rather 
than to suffer them gradually to unfold, and spread far and wide after 
their day, sapping the faith of their deluded and less guilty followers. 
Many a man would be deterred from outstepping the truth, could he see 
the end of his course from the beginning. The Arians felt this, and 
therefore resisted a detection which would at once expose them to the 
condemnation of all serious men. In this lies the difference between 
the treatment due to an individual in error, and to one who is confident 
enough to publish his innovations. The former claims from us the most 
affectionate sympathy, and the most considerate attention. The latter 
should meet with no mercy: he assumes the office of the tempter, and, 
so far forth as his error goes, must be dealt with by the competent au- 
thority, as if he were embodied evil. To spare him is a false and dan- 


* On this point, likewise, see Miller, Lect. viii. p. 221—4. 

t These points will be found in the following pages—278, 281, 305, 400, 405, 406. 
In p. 415 may be seen Nazianzen’s opinion of conferences and synods, which. 
also, we think, contains as a painful lesson as a painfal truth. | 
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gerous pity. It is to endanger the souls of thousands, and it is unchari- 
table towards himself." —p. 253." 


Occasion was taken in the work just now noticed to dwell 
upon the catechetical schools. ‘The mention of catechising has 
induced us to refer our readers to Bishop Hall’s Peace-maker, 
§ xxiii., and to observe with him, after King James, whom we 
wish certain people would follow on these points, instead of 
calling him pedant, that “ it shall much conduce to the keeping 
of public peace, and the prevention of the dangers of the breach 
thereof by exorbitant doctrines, if order be taken by authority, 
that sure grounds of religion be laid in the hearts of God’s 
people; and that the reason why so many of ours were perverted 
to Popish superstition, was, for that the people were not well 
grounded, by due catechising in the principles of Christian reli- 
gion.” ‘The section concludes with these very remarkable words, 
as applicable, in our opinion, now, as then. 


*“* As for matter of belief, when the foundation surely laid of the doc- 
trines of faith, contained in the Apostolick, Nicene, Athanasian Creeds ; 
and of the doctrine of the sacraments, briefly comprised in our publicly 
allowed catechisms ; 1 see no reason but to think our people so suff- 
ciently defenced against the danger of error, that no heretical machina- 
tions would be able to batter, or undermine them. And surely, if ever 
there were, or can be time wherein the necessity of this duty of cate- 
chising were fit to be enforced, it is this upon which we are fallen; when 
the souls of Christian people are so hard laid at, not only by Popery, 
Anabaptisme, Antinomianisme, Pelagianisme, but by the confounded 
and hellish heresies of Socinianisme, Antitrinitarianisme, Ne-arrianisme, 
a mischiefs, tending not only to the disturbance of our peace, 

ut to the utter destruction of Christianity; when we may truly say to 
every soul (upon the letting loose of satan) as Simeon said to his pillars 
before the earthquake, ‘ Stand fast, for ye shall be shaken.’ Shortly, if 
this duty be neglected, we may preach our lungs out if we will, but with 
little effect; when we have = all our wind upon the ears of the 


people, their hearts will be still apt to be carried away by every wind of 
doctrine.’ 


* Upon turning to our notes afresh, we find we have omitted to notice one point 
which is treated of in a most masterly manner; we mean that of ‘ Allegorizing.” See 
p. 6%, et seg. To the remark in p. 63, we beg to add this of Gloster Ridley’s: ** If any 
expect abatement to be made for their poetical expressions, as owing themselves to the 
oriental grandeur, I must observe, so far from that, that on the other side allowances 
must be made for the poverty of language, which faints beneath the weight of that 
truth it was intended to carry.”—Eight Sermons on the Divinity and Operations of the 
Holy Ghost, p. 14. 8vo. 1742. 

t This passage may be found in vol. iii. p. 583. In the edition, however, of 1662, 
there is some error in the pages. We remark this, lest the reader should imagine that, 
if he finds it not, our reference is wrong. Similar remarks will be found in his 

in the same volume, p. 889. As to the paragraph we have selected, we beg 
that Bp. Hall's remark on our publickly allowed Catechism may be attended to. This we 
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It remains for us now to turn to that part of the translation 
already published of Neander’s work by Mr. Rose. As we have 
adverted, in the earlier part of this article, to what we considered 
objectionable in it; it will now be our object very briefly to 
direct our readers to what is staple and profitable; and after this 
to state how we think Mr, Rose has performed his task. With 
reference to Neander himself, we think none can read many 
__ pages of his history without being struck with the careful research 
displayed in it; and even in those points on which we are at issue, 
with that truly* Christian temper of charity, coupled with his 
zealous love of truth, and determination to defend it. ‘This, we 
think, every one must be glad to confess with Mr. Rose; though 
_ like him, we do not agree with him on the subject of early Church 
government. We ourselves never were more convinced of a man’s 
sincerity from his writings than we were of Neander’s. Nor is 


it in these days any slight pleasure to meet with such an author, 
when— 


“ High and low 
Watchwords of party, on all tongues are rife ; 
As if a Church, though sprung from heaven, must owe 
To opposites and fierce extremes her life ;— 
Not to the golden mean and quiet 


flow 
Of truths, that soften hatred, temper strife.” —W orpswortu. 


But to return. We cannot but feel sure that the reader must be 
deeply interested, and gladly though painfully instructed by Ne- 
ander’s Introduction, p. 1—58, containing the “ general view of 
the religious state of the Roman, Grecian, and Jewish world, at 
the time of the first appearance and early diffusion of Christianity.” 
These pages are full of information, and in them is shown clearly 
the truth that Christianity alone is the leaven to leaven the whole 


say, not because we have any objection to what are called broken Catechisms, nay, we 
use them ourselves ; but because we hold it true, that, what is therein taught, with the 
minister’s remarks, is sufficient ; and because we cannot bear to hear those that should 
know better, in the present day holding out, and that publicly, that the Catechism in 
eur Prayer Books is st meat and not fit for babes. In short, we hold it arrant 
nonsense, to keep back children from learning, because the schoolmaster now abroad 
says, they cannot understand, Never may this favoured land of our’s cease to sce the 
little children lisping prayers on a mother's knee! or repeating that Catechism which 
our wise forefathers thought fit for them to be instructed in! We love to see the little 
Samuels in the place also where it has pleased God to set his name there; and we are 
not too wise to think that we may gain knowledge from what is written for our admo- 
nition in @ Chron. xx. 13—* And all Judah stood before the Lord, with their little ones, 
their wives, and their children.” 

* This spirit is wanting in the remark of the late learned Bishop Minter, concerning 
the claims of the English and Swedes to pure apostolical ordination, See Den Danske 
Reformationshistorie, Deel ii, p. 363, or of the German copy, Theil iii, p. 507. We 
observe, in a note in the latter copy, that Jamieson’s History of the C is quoted 
as a book of authority, whereas it is a mere tirade against episcopacy. 
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lump. In Neander’s own words, which Mr. Rose has not exactly 
translated, “ Es bewahrt sich hier iiberul, wie das Christentham 
der die ganze Masse der menschlichen Natur zu durchdringen be- 
stimmte Sauerteig ist.” I is quite oat of our power to dwell on 
isolated points—we have already, we fear, exceeded our limts*— 
nevertheless we must beg our readers to pay that attention which 
is due to those remarks whicly oceur under the head of “ Sc 
ture requires a certain disposition to receive it.” In a word, there 
is no truth greater than that contained im our blessed Lord’s ex- 
pression, “ If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God.”—John, vii. 17 ++ 
Section first again, we think, will also be read with an equal 

interest, nor will any be melined fo dissent from the German 
proverb, when properly applied, which says, “ Geist kann man 
nicht verderben.” The obstacles which opposed the progress of 
Christianity show the a spirit which led it on conquer- 
ing and to conquer. ‘There is a note in p, 145 of this section, 
which is full of truth, and we mention it because we are con- 
vinced that many zealous persons, but unwise, mjure that cause 
they wish to farther, by untimely mention of holy things. It is 
true we are to make opportunities («ixaigas dxougde), but still 
there are times when the discussion of what is spiritual is abso- 
lutely casting pearls before swine. What we allude to in the 

assage to which we refer is, the excellent advice of ‘Thomas, 
Babey of Alexandria, to Lucius, the Prepositus Cubiculariorum, 
himself a Christian, concerning the way in which he should tell 
forth the good tidings, that “ Jesus Christ had come into the 
world tosave sinners.” It was to be done temperately, prudently 
and wisely, and not, as is often now the case, though not im a 
heathen court, «ntemperately, emprudently, and unwisely. Many 
a man may say, and we shall not so lack charity as not to believe 
him, and say truly, though m an heathen’s words. 


“* Haud mihi deero 
Cum res ipsa feret nisi dextro tempore, Flacci 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Cesaris aurem ; 
Cui male si palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus.” 


* By the way we should observe, that Neander makes a remark on Apollonius of 
Tyana, for which we know no ground, when he says that “ he was probably possessed 
of more extraordinary gifts, and was probably under the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
although by spiritual, pride and vanity he had, at least in part, destroyed the talent 
intrusted to him.” Of the Transl. p. 28, of the German i, p. 41. 

+ We cannot avoid referring our readers to South’s Sermon on this text, see Vol. i. 
146, Clar. Ed. ; and with this may be coupled Neander’s remark on the tendency of 
Christianity to civilize, from p.79. “ It is also certain that Christianity can never 
long maintain its own peculiar character, where it does not lay deep hold of the intel- 
lectual and moral habits of a people, and when it does not, while it brings its own 
culiar character with it, ratse up also and foster the seeds of all human civilization.’ 

t See Neander’s own remarks, p. 354 of the Translation. 
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The two sections above alladed to are what we consider asa 


whole the most valuable part in the division of the work which 
Mr. Rose has translated; but besides these every reader of eccle- 
stastical history mete richly by what is served up to him im 
the other sections. ‘These 

ferrmg our readers merely by the way to Neander’s statement that,* 
tares mm the Church may become wheat (p- 229), to his remarks 
on the propagation of opinions in the Church by means of hymns 
(p. 349), and to his explanation, or rather enumeration, of the 
several senses of the word symbolum or creed (p. 352). 

The way in which Mr. Rose has executed his task as a frans- 
lator is in all ways praiseworthy. He says in his Preface, p. 
xiii, “ In translating a work of imagination, the great point is to 
convey the spirit of the original; in translating the history of the 
Church, my object has been to say every thing which the author 
says, and nothing whatever whieh he does not say.” ‘This Mr, 
Rose has scrupulously adhered to, and we are not aware that we 
have ever read a better translation from the German since we 
first, years ago, studied Coleridge’s Wallenstem; which, as a work 
of imagination, at least a poetical work, is out of the comparison. 
If we say that there are some turns of expression hardly grappled 
with; if we say that full force has not been given to some par- 
ticles and compounded words; we lay no fault to Mr. Rose, but 
we acknowledge the extreme difficulty of the language, yielding 
hardly to that of the Greek in its richness, and evidently copying 
it, though D. Boileawt would have the German, as well as the 
Greek and Persian: languages, to be derived from the Sanscrit. 
In making, however, these remarks on that imperfection which 
must necessarily co-exist with a translation, we again repeat that 
Mr. Rose has executed his task in a masterly way. For our- 
selves we ave ever ready to admit the difficulties of a task, when 


a worthy workman has set his hand to it, and probably at some — 


time or other, in his study of the Deutsche Sprache, some such 
thoughts as crossed our own minds have crossed Mr, Rose’s, 
We recollect that after our first year’s residence abroad, when 


* On this point the reader may consult Bragge, vol. ii. p. 57; Sumner on Matth, 
xiii. vol. i. p. 181, and Kwinoel in loc, The references are made to show that the 
notion is not a novel one with our own divines, as it is to be found in Bragge. The 
two other isolated quotations are made to show how cautious we ought to be in the 
examination of hymns; and how fast. we ought to hold to our doxologies, which the 
Arians are ever ready to do away with. eta 

+ See his Remarks (which, by the by, as well as the Additional Observations, 
seem to us very good) on Mr. Hayward’s English Prose Translation of Goethe's 
Faust. When, however, he produces a list of words, bearing @ similarity in sound 
from Greek and Persian, and sets like Gernian words over against them in support of 
an hypothesis, we think that the relics of the confusion would have been sufficient, 
and refer our readers to the remarks of Mr. Turner, in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. ii. P- 446. 


, however, we must now pass by; re- 
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having given some attention to the difficulties of German, we 
would contrive to ¢a/k quick enough, we thought we knew more 
than we had reason to expect from what had previously been told 
us of the up-hill-way. A second year’s residence made us begin 
to doubt our proficiency ; and, as we had occasion to be stationed 
abroad much more, we found that our knowledge of this matter 
of speech was any thing but infallible; in short, we returned with 
the persuasion that the German was a rich and beautifully in- 
flected, but a downright hard language ;* and (forgive us ye who 
think that nothing which is English can be good!) we thought 
likewise that our own tongue, with the same roots to support it, 
was very rich also, and that they who neglected it, to break 
Priscian’s head over others, were scarcely the wisest of men.t 
In quitting our task, we beg to set in juxtaposition with the 


German, the two following very brief, but we think very fair spe- 
cimens of Mr. Rose’s Translation. 


** Marius, a Christian soldier of Cze- 


sarza Stratonis, was to receive the 
place ofa centurion. Justas the cen- 
turion’s staff (the vitis) was about to be 
entrusted to him, another soldier, who 
had the next promise of this promo- 
tion, stepped forward and declared, 
that, according to the old laws, Marius 
could not hold any military rank, be- 
cause he was a Christian, and did not 
sacrifice to the gods and to the empe- 
ror. On this they granted Marius a 
delay of three hours, in the course of 
which he must decide whether he 
would remain a Christian. In the 
mean time the Bishop Theotecnus led 
him to the church. He pointed, on the 
one hand, to the sword which the sol- 
dier bore u his side; on the other, 
to the book of the Gospel, which he 
laid before him. ‘He must choose 
between the two, between the military 
rank and the Gospel!’ Marius, with- 
out hesitation, lifted up his right hand 


“ Ein christlicher Soldat zu Ceesarzea 
Stratonis, Marius, sollte die Stelle eines 
Centurio erhalten. Gerade als ihm der 
Centurionstab (die vitis) iiberreicht 
werden sollte, trat ein anderer Soldat, 
der nach diesem dienachsten Anspriiche 
auf eine solche Beforderung hatte, auf 
und erklarte: Marius konne, nach den 
alter Gesetzen, keine romische Mili- 
taire wiirde erhalten, weil er ein Christ 
sey, den Gottern und dem Kaiser nicht 
offere. Es wurde darauf dem Marius 
eine Frist von dreien Stunden gegeben, 
binnen welcher, er sich entschliessen 
sollte, ob er Christ bleiben wolle. Der 
Bischof Theotecnus fiihrte ihn unter- 
dessen in die Kirche, er wies von der 
einen Seite auf das Schwerdt, das der 
Centurio an seiner Seite trug, von der 
andern Seite auf ein Evangelienbuch, 
das er ihm vorhielt. ‘ Er solle wahlen 
zwischen beiden, dem Militairrang und 
dem Evangelium.’ Marius erhob 
ohne Bedenken seine Rechte und er- 


* © Une étude trés légére suffit pour apprendre I’Italien et l’Anglais; mais c’est 
une science que |’Allemand.”—Madame de Statl’s l’ Allemagne, vol. iii. p. 15. 

+ Perpetual quotations in varied languages, one and all imperfect, remind us of 
Mott's exclamation in Love’s Labour Lost. ‘ They have been at a great feast of 
languages, and have stolen the scraps.”—Act v. Sc. i. This vanity it is that Horace 
satirizes in his day. 

“ At magnum fecit, quod verbis Greca Latinis 
Miscuit. seri studiorum! quine putetis . 
Difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 
Gontigit ? 


4 
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and laid hold of the Gospel. ‘ Now,” 
said the Bishop, ‘ hold fast on God, 
and mayest thou obtain what thou hast 
chosen. Depart in peace.’ After a 
most courageous confession he was be- 
headed.” — Translation, pp. 142, 143. 


“* *When our Saviour warned us not 
to throw pearls before swine, this was 
a recommendation not to preach divine 
things to men who are the slaves of 
their senses, at improper times and 

laces; but it was by no means an ex- 

ortation to withdraw holy things care- 
fully from the eyes of the profane mul- 
titude. The very nature of holy things 
is such that they need fear no desecra- 
tion; they remain what they are, how- 
ever men’s minds may be affected to- 
wards them; and man, by mocking 
that which is holy, can only desecrate 
that portion of his own nature which is 
akin to holiness.” —pp. 354, 355. 


iff das Evangelienbuch, ‘ Nun’, 
ill darauf der Bischof, ‘ so halte 
fest an Gott, und miégest du erlangen, 
was du dir gewahlt hast. So gehe in 
Frieden.’ Nach freimuthigen Bekent- 
nisse wurde er erhauptet’’—1'" Bandes, 
1 Abth. pp. 217, 218. 

Wenn der Erléser ermahnte, dass 
man die Perlen nicht vor die Saue werfen 
solle, so liegt darin zwar die Warnung, 
dass man nicht, zur Unzeit und am un- 
rechten Orte, den in fleischlichem Sinn 
versunkenen Menschen gottliche Dinge 
rare solle; es liegt aber darin 

einesweges, dass man die heiligen 
Dinge angstlich dem Blick der profanen 
Menge entziehen miisse. Die heiligen 
Dinge haben ihrer Natur nach keine 
Entweihung zu fiirchten; sie blieben, 
was sie sind, wie auch der Mensch 
sie gesinnt seyn moge, dieser 
n nur seine eigene, dem heiligen 
verwandte Natur durch 
des heiligen entweihen.”—1"" Bandes, 
2% Abth. pp. 540, 541. 


Having thus finished our examination of these valuable works,} 
we wish, as we said at starting, to make one or two remarks on the 
connexion of history with theology, and to give our own opinion 
as to whether or not the writings of our English divines are not 
too confined on this point. Now, with respect to history as con- 
nected with theology, that is a matter soon settled. Of course, (for 
“man by wisdom knew not God,” as says the apostle,) we speak 
only of what, if we may coin a word for the nonce, we would call 


* The passage following, from Cave’s Life of Irenwus (which, we think, Greswell 
must have had in view, on the Parables, ii. 42,) is equally just and striking. ‘* In- 
struction takes hold only of the humble and obedient ear. Truth is usually lost by 
being exposed to the vicious and the scornful: ’tis vain to hold a candle either to the 
blind that cannot, or them that shut their eyes and will not see: there is a reverence 
due to the principles of religion that obliges us not to cast pearls before swine, lest the 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend us.”—Primitive Fathers, vol, 

165, folio. 

". On history in general the fo racy remarks of honest old Fuller may not be 
unacceptable to some of our readers, It is from his Generali Artist. ‘‘ Nestor, who 
lived three ages, was accounted the wisest man in the world. But the historian may 
make himself wise by living as many as have since the beginning of the 
world. His books enable him to maintain discourse, who besides the stock of his own 
experience may spend on the common purse of his reading. This directs him in his 
life, so that he makes the shipwrecks of others seamarks to himself; yea, accidents 
which others start from for their stran he welcomes as his wonted acquaintance, 
having found precedents for them formerly. Without history a man’s soul is purblind, 
seeing only vk things which almost touch his eyes.”—The Holy State, ii. & 7, 
p- 67. - folio. 
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evidential, not saving knowledge. In this sense no man can be 
called a divine who has it not,--he cannot examine a great divi- 
sion of the Christian evidence,—he cannot know to the full how 
that there is scarce speech or language into which its still small 
voice has not worked its way, nor how its sound is gone out into 
all lands, and its works into the ends of the world. History is, as 
it has been well said, philosophy teaching by examples; but for 
the divine to lack such philosophy as shall enable him to be more 
fully &i8axrix¢ to himself and others, surely should strip him of the 
name. A good man, nay, of the best of men, he may be,—but a 
divine he cannot be,—one essential of that character is wanting, 
and that is, knowledge of the past. In a word, history, as well 
ecclesiastical as other, seems to us to be as necessary for the 
extension and expansion of the Christian faith, as the pen, ink 
and paper are for the conclusion of the sentence we are now 
writing. It is flesh, and bone, and sinew, and blood,—it is all but 
life and spirit in devotion, which belong not to the learned in par- 
ticular, nor yet to the unlearned; but to those whose hearts the 
mercies of God in redemption have opened, and set at liberty to 
run, as says the Psalmist, in the way of his commandments; to 
those whom the influences of the Holy Spirit urge daily to purify 
themselves even as their Redeemer is pure. With régard, howe- 
ver, to the divine, if he neglects ecclesiastical history, he does but 
cut the sinews of his own strength, and throw away a knowledge 
which is mighty in operation. A man shall scarcely read Stephen’s 
answer to the accusation of blasphemy, in the seventh chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, without confessing this, 

With regard to the other question, it may be a favourable pre- 
judice on our parts, but somehow or other we cannot help think- 
ing that the regular, and, as we may so call it, the unspeculative* 
turn of our theological writers, particularly on subjects of eccle- 
siastical history, has tended, under the blessing of God, hitherto 
to keep many an eye and an heart from wandering; speculation} 
and theory are all very well in intellectual gladiatorship, but in 
other respects, they, like metaphysics, yield no fruit, 


“ T dread the boasted lights, 
That all too often are but fiery blights, 
Killing the bud, o’er which in vain we grieve.” 


We, in fact, cannot but avoid thinking that what Sanderson 


* We have been the more anxious, in this article, to express our dislike of a specula- 
tive and disputatious spirit in theologians ; as, in another article, we are compelled to 
rebuke the contrary extreme, namely, that extreme which denounces all deductions from 
the Bible, all lar, critical, and systematic divinity. 

we think, in matter, the same with one of Robert Hall’s. 
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says of zeal may be applied to speculative history.* “ A right 
zeal, grounded upon certain knowledge, and guided by godly 
discretion, like fire on the hearth, is very comfortable and service- 
able; but blind or indisereet zeal, like fire in the thatch, will soon 
set all the house in combustion,” Speaking thus plainly, we are 
far from wishing to lead any from research; we only beg that it 
may be with eaution, that so no “ rudis indigestaque moles” may 
be sent forth with unsubstantiated boldness. It is, indeed, and 
the present times of neologism are such as to make us ready and 
anxious to avow it, our opivien that the course pursued by our 
own writers is the safe and open way;-—nor do we think that any 
book of the present day could be quoted in which the plain, 
straightforward facts of ecclesiastical history are more truly and 
indifferently set forth than in the work of Dr, Burton,—on which, 
though we have said so little, we have thought so much. In 
support of what we have here said, (for it is quite out of the 
question to think that any man should have inclination, even if he 
had time, to read the continual brochures issuing from the Ger- 
man press on speculative matters, where it is said that one man 
in every 511 is an author,}) we think that any one might form the 
same conclusions eyen from the publications of Mr, Rose and 
Mr. Pusey on the State of Theology in Germany,—works which, 
though unfortunately controversial, contain, nevertheless, a yast 
deal of information, which our own residence abroad, and reading 
on such points, lead us thus publicly to declare. 

In setting the finish to this long article, we beg, after the fashion 
of our forefathers, to add our L’ Envoy,—though it hardly consort 
with the meaning of the word, 

Since, then, our last number appeared there haye been great 
changes on many points,—changes which call to our mind the 
same mutability of earthly things, as well in men’s hearts as in 
kingdoms, which is to be found in these pages of ecclesiastical 
history which have passed under review. At the same time, those 
who would tread down the household of the Church are not now 
a whit less violent than they were then;—-every means is used to 
defame it, and to run down its ministry ;—its seryices and its ordi- 
nances are carped at, because every thing, or at Jeast as much as 
human caution can preseribe, is done decently and in order, ac- 
cording to apostolic precept;—and all this because they are 
willing that the unwise should not be “carried away by every 


* See p. 515. ed. folio. 1689. We have marked the words in italics as they are 
marked in the original. 

+ This calculation is given on the authority of M. Weber, of Breslaw, in the public 
prints. 
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wind of doctrine,” nor be victims to the great Juggernaut of false 
enthusiasm and abominable antinomianism. But what of this, 


these pages of ecclesiastical history tells us that truth is great and 
will at last prevail. ‘‘ Non semper,” says Castellio, of Calvin’s 
censures, “ pendebit inter latrones Christus; resurget uliquando 
crucifixa veritas.” ‘The duty, then, of the ministry, 1s not to faint 
but to pray; for all things will assuredly work together for good ; 
at the same time we must needs have our armour on, and we 
must endeavour, as though it were in our own hands, to help the 

cause, that we may be holpen, We must have a mind to 
work, and with “ the sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
God,” by our side, we must so go on to build up ourselves and 
others in the Lord, that we may not be ashamed of our labours as 
completed, but to fall, with untempered mortar. And then, as to 
our other fears, the saintly advice of our favourite Jackson, so 
often quoted, may lull our fears, and teach us, and give us warn- 
ing. 


“Only give me leave to tell you, that God in his providence doth 
never suffer higher powers to be at any gross default of negligence, over- 
sight, or wilfulness, but for the like gross defaults in those that are sub- 
ject, and should be obedient tothem. If the eyes of the state be at any 
time weak or dim, it is a certain sign that the whole body is either feeble 
or much distempered. The best advice that I can give unto you is, that 
every one of us so oft as we shall, though but in heart or secret thought, 
repine or murmur at the negligence, oversight, or wilfulness of higher 
powers, would presently and peremptorily inflict this penance upon him- 
self, to multiply his sorrow for his own sins past, to multiply his prayers 
and alms-deeds with all other practices of piety, that so we may all at 
these our public meetings lift up pure hearts and hands unto the Father 
of Spirits, and God of all power and wisdom, that he would so enlighten 
the eyes and head of our state, that they may find out the special sins 
which have procured his wrath against this land, and so inspire their 
hearts with resolution and constant courage that they may crush this 
serpent’s brood wheresoever it nestle. Hear in these, O heavenly Father, 


all other our prayers, for Jesus Christ’s sake, amen.” —(Works, vol. 
iii, p. 949, book xii. c. v.) 


0 give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal d, 
Disperse it.” —Par, Lost, v. 205. 
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Arr. VII.—Sermons, &c. &c. By the late Rev. William Howels, 
Minister of Long Acre Episcopal Chapel. With a Memoir, 
By Charles Bowdler. London. Hatchard. 


WE must confess that we took up this volume under the in- 
fluence of certain prejudices, connected in our minds, we scarcely 
know how, with the name of Mr. Howels. We expected eccen- 
tricity, and we are not disappointed ; but it is the eccentricity of 
nature and habit, not the base eccentricity of artifice, or the 
wretched eccentricity of affectation. We expected extravagance, 
and unquestionably we find a considerable quantity: we expected 
grievous offences against taste, and certainly we may gather a 
very tolerable crop. But we discover also redeeming qualities of 
head and heart, which cannot but inspire a sincere admiration 
and respect. We expected to meet with a man, who, in the 
bosom of the established church, acted almost upon the prin- 
ciples of dissent; and assuredly we do light upon some very 
equivocal circumstances. We are inclined, however, to think that 
they are attributable to his position rather than to Mr. Howels 
himself. | 


But let us proceed more in order. Mr. Howels was a native of 


Glamorganshire ; and, after an imperfect education, the conse- | 


uence chiefly of infirm health, was ordained as curate to Mr, 
Seas of Langan, by the late Dr. Watson, then Bishop of Llan- 
daff, “ a man,” as he is here represented, “‘ of very kind disposi- 
tion, and liberal in his opinions.” The nature of his liberality 
will immediately appear: and, however it may have been de- 
manded by the strong emergency of the case, we must be 
allowed to express a hope that it is not of a description which 
will spread. Mr. Howels ministered, as was necessary, in the 
Welch language; and the following is Mr. Bowdler’s description 
of the spiritual state of Wales, 


“ The condition of the established church in the principality was, 
at the time now referred to, very inferior to what it now is: for the 
livings being for the most part very small in value, the churches few, 
and in such a condition, many of them, as to be more fit for herding 
cattle than receiving a Christian congregation; and in many of the 
parishes the ministers wholly ignorant of the only language in which 
they could lead the worship of the people, or preach the Gospel to them, 
or hold indeed any communication with them, their spiritual instruction 
had mainly devolved upon other teachers. With few exceptions, the 
most laborious and useful ministers were to be found among the Calvin- 
istic Methodists.”—p. xxxiv. 

“ With these men did Mr. Jones and Mr. Howels unite with one 
accord, striving together in the work and labour of love. They attended 
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the meetings of, the Methodists, and preached to their congregations ; 


indeed, wherever the people could assemble there they were ready to 
instruct them,”—p. xxxv. 


In the next page we have an account of Mr. Howels 


“ preaching (which at that period he was occasionally accustomed to 
do, in various parts of the principality) at six o'clock on a fine summer's 
morning, in a large ficld, to an immense congregation, at the great 
annual association which for many years was held in that neighbour- 
hood.” —p. xxxvi. 

Mr. Bowdler then adds— 


“ The whole course of proceeding that I have before described was 
known to the bishop of the diocese ; who, in consideration of the inte- 
ity of their character, the simplicity of their zeal, and the blameless 
tenor of their lives ; the peculiar state of the country, the habits and 
wants of the people, and the good result that visibly flowed from their 
labours, allowed it to pass without rebuke. On one occasion, indeed, a 
representation of these irregularities having been made to his lordship, 
from a quarter, and of a kind, to compel some notice, having sent for 
Mr. Jones, (after some assurances of personal esteem which were very 
sincere,) his lordship expressed the regret he felt, in being compelled to 
remonstrate with him for preaching in a variety of places, and on pn- 
consecrated ground. Mr. Jones's reply was to this effect: ‘ My 
Lord,’ said he, ‘ I have never so done; when the Son of Mary set foot 
on this earth he consecrated every inch of it; if not, | am afraid no 
consecration of your lordship’s will do it any good.’ It will not of 
course be imagined, that Mr. Jones intended this as a serions and suffi- 
cient defence ; but be probably knew it to be as much as the occasion 
required: and he was allowed to eontinue in bis accustomed course, 
useful, loved, and honoured as few haye been. To whatever cause it is 
to be attributed, the system pursued by the then Bishop of Llandaff, in 
the management of his diocese, was wisely adopted, The application 
of the ordinary discipline of the establishment to the state of the princi- 
pality, in those times, would have been absurd: and to make a degree 
ut one of the English Universities a pre-requisite to the ordination of 
those who were to minister there, unreasonable in the extreme. There 
may not indeed be wanting, some who think an inflexible adherence to 
the strict discipline of the established church essential to her existence ; 
nd thus magnify the medium of vision till the object of sight be lost. 
he Bishop, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Howels, all, as ] hope and believe, felt 
alike that they were in reality subserving the best interests of the 
church of England, in what they thus did, and allowed to be done :-— 
that it is not by shutting herself up in a fortress and fighting from 
canonical raimparts, that she is at any time to be sustained ; Fut by 
coming abroad to bless with an enlarged heart, and with a liberal hand. 


—pp. xxxviii.—axl. 


Mr. Howels, we are told, was curate to Mr. Jones for the 
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space of about six years. On the death of this venerable man, 
Mr. Howels came to London, and the description of his first 
appearance, as given by his biographer, is rather picturesque than 
romantic. 


* In the early part (as I think) of 1812, Mr. Howels became enrate 
of the united parishes of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. Anne, 
Blackfriars, of which the late Mr, Goode was the rector, What led to 
this I know not; and I fear that it were vain to seek the information 
in the published life of Mr. Goode, for I believe that the name of Mr, 
Howels is not mentioned in it. My own personal intercourse with Mr, 
Howels began not very long afterwards, and in rather a singular man- 
ner. Going out of town in a post chaise, I overtook Mr. Howels near 
Kennington, on his way to visit Mr. Goode, who was then at a cottage 
near Tooting. The day was very fine and very hot, Mr. Howels was 
in the middle of the road, walking, or rather bounding along, with 

culiar vigour and elasticity; carrying an open umbrella over his head, 

is hat being upon the umbrella, and his coat slung on the other arm ; 
which coat, being made of some glazed stuff, was as little like other 
coats as its owner was like other men. With some difficulty he was 
prevailed upon to ride to the cottage,.”—p. I. 


The following particulars, too, are at least curious, 


There was in Mr, Howels (at this period more particularly) a 
t dissimilarity and departure from the te gt Bag om of society. 
he simplicity and singularity which marked the free unpolished 
manners of his country, gave to his appearance and behaviour an air of 
eccentricity ; and being himself perhaps not altogether unconscious of 
this, there was a reluctance on his part to mix in the society of those 
with whom he was in other respects most qualified to associate. ae 
*“* His habits were not in accordance with some established rules o 
society, to which he was ludicrously inattentive. A good deal, however, 
arose from the sad state of his bodily health, which rendered all con- 
finement painful ; so that he was often obliged to leave the table or the 
room abruptly. And some there were, of course, to whom his habit of 
smoking was insurmountably objectionable. Yet such is the wayward- 
ness or caprice of human nature, that another clergyman of the Church 
of England might be named, as unpolished in behaviour, as inveterate 
in the habit of smoking, and who superadded to both the privilege of 
saying what he pleased, however rude it might be, and however offen- 
sive, whom it was the fashion for many a year not only to endure but 
to caress,""—p. lii. 


The naiveté of this last allusion may excite a smile; and what 
shall we say to the sequel of the story /— 


* Having mentioned the practice of smoking, which Mr. Howels 
brought with him from Wales, and in which he long indulged; I must 
beg it to be remembered, that to one who was much alone, who 
su :habitually and acutely, and to whom reading for any length of 
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time was « painful exercise, it must have brought great relief; to say 
nothing of the difficulty of contending with a habit once contracted and 
established as this was. How much he struggled against it, from time 
to time, few perhaps can teil. But it will be remembered, that in one 
of the last sermons that he delivered, while exhorting others to perse- 
vere till they conquer, he referred to his own case for illustration and 
encouragement. He was well known to have been, for a long time, 
very much weaned from the habit ; but then, for the first time, he de- 
clared his triumph over it. ‘‘ I have fought,” he said “ many a battle 
with a pipe upon my knees ; I was beaten again and again, but the victory 
is mine.” —p. lii. lili. | 

As curate of St. Ann’s, Mr. Howels, according to his biogra- 

er, was powerful and effective; but still it is recorded, as in 

onour of Mr. Goode, 


“Tt happened, as was to be expected, that not long after Mr. 
Howels became his curate, a letter arrived from Dr. Randolph, the then 
Bishop of London, desiring to know who and what the new curate 
might be; for that a gentleman attending at St. Ann’s on a certain day, 
expecting indeed to meet with somthing extraordinary, had had his ex- 
pectation more than realized by the extravagance of the curate then 
officiating ; Mr. Goode, with unflinching fidelity to Mr. Howels, re- 
plied respectfully but firmly, that the gentleman, the curate in ques- 
tion, was a native of Wales, with whom he had received all proper 
credentials, and that he could find no blame in him, unless it were that 


he possessed perhaps a little too much Welsh fire to suit cold English 
hearts." —pp. liv. lv. 


We come now to a narrative on which we shall offer no com- 
mént; but of which the circumstances ought to be known, as 
they are calculated to call up many and most serious thoughts in 


every minister and member of the Church, from the most exalted 
to the most humble. 


** It is painful to reflect on what was then the actual condition 
of Mr. Howels.” “ It is a sad truth to tell, but told it ought to 
be, that at one period during the early part of his residence in 
London, Mr. Howels actually suffered from want :”— 


** That there were those who, had they known it, would have shared 
their last crust with him, is certain: but he was formed to endure, not 
to complain. He could ask for others, but never for himself; and in 
— for them, there was evinced peculiar delicacy and discretion.” 

vi. 

“In the month of April, 1816, Mr. Goode died; and the right of 
presentation for the next turn being in the parish of St. Anne, a 

rochial election ensued; ‘ than which I must be allowed to say, that 

have never known, and cannot well imagine any thing more deplor- 
able ; though persons are to be found so thoughtless as to advocate this 


of appointing the parochial ministers of the church throughout 
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“ The friends of Mr. Howels put him forward as a candidate, and ex- 
erted themselves in his behalf, which (he being the curate of the parish 
they were well entitled to do. Other candidates came forward ; 
ne seed the scenes which are invariably enacted on such occasions.” 
pp. lix—lIx. 

“The majority against Mr. Howels was not large in the first 
instance; it was reduced to almost nothing on a scrutiny which fol- 
lowed; and it might have been carried further with a prospect of 
ultimate success; but resort must have been had to the Court of 
Chancery ; to protracted and expensive litigation; and a frightful 
feeling of irritation would necessarily have been kept alive in the 

ish. The simple integrity of purpose and of conduct evinced by 

r. Howels throughout the contest; the exuberance of feeling to- 
wards those by whom he was befriended; and the readiness with 
which he relinquished the object that was before him; and, in resigning 
all further contention, left himself in the hands of the Lord, without any 
adequate means of support: these are not to be forgotten in time or 
eternity. The result might not be, and probably was not, of much im- 
portance in a pecuniary point of view, to either of the other candidates ; 
to Mr. Howels it was at that time every thing on earth; and no one 
living can perhaps appreciate to the full, that triumph of principle 
be dictated to him the surrender of his claims to the living of Black- 

riars. 

All that was now left to him was the Sunday evening lectureship at 
the church of St. Antholin, in Watling Street, the net income arising 
from which was, I think, about eighteen pounds a year.’’—pp. Ix.—lxi. 


These are traits which must disarm severity, nay, almost 
change it into reverence. And who is there, that has one drop 
of pity in his heart, but must compassionate the bitter struggles 
of a clerical adventurer, sick, and needy, and hunting for a 
tureship? 


“ An attempt had been made to procure for Mr. Howels a lec- 
tureship which was held by Mr. Goode in the parish of St. Lawrence 
Jury, in the City of London; but this had also failed; and when, 
shortly afterwards, he was chosen to a lectureship in another parish, the 
rector refused to allow him the pulpit, and the appointment was there- 


fore nothing worth.”—pp. Ixi—lxii. 


“ That this refusal was conscientious” Mr. Bowdler himself 
does not deny: and we cannot but suspect, that, in the manner 
at least of Mr. Howels, there must have been something at this 
period of his life unusual and extraordinary, not to say injudi- 
cious and offensive. At the same time we entertain a thorough 
conviction of his Christian uprightness; and we fancy that we can 
discern a perpetual antagonism between the good feelings of the 
man, and the faults of a system, with which he was unheppily 
implicated rather by compulsion than by choice. 
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We have no time, however, to linger in these details. We, 
therefore, dismiss them with the remark, that few delineations of 
human life would be at once more melancholy and more itistruc- 
tive, than the well-told biography of a poor clergyman, debarred 
from secular occupations, and destitute of regular employment in 
the church. 

“In the year 1817, Mr. Howels became the lessee of the 
Episcopal Chapel in Long Acre ;” “ the speculation was a dan- 
gerous one,” and, we would add, by way of warning, in the case of 
most men must have been a ruinous one. Mr. Bowdler declates, 


“[ state no more than I know to be the fact, when I say, that for 
the greater part of the period during which Mr. Howels was the 
minister of that chapel, he derived from it little more than a bare subsis- 
tence; and this notwithstanding that he lived a single man, a lodger, 
in an humble dwelling, and a very retired situation. He was through 
life a poor man; he fived at a very small expense ; and yet for evety 
thing bike comfort, he was dependent upon the voluntary, and oc- 
casional, and, as far as man was concerned, the precarious supplies, 
which he received from unknown quarters.”—pp. Ixiii—Ixiv. © 


At length, through the attachment of his congregation, his cir- 
cumstances were becoming more easy; ‘ but,” says the writer of 
the memoir, when 


“There was a feme ct that, in the fruit of his labours, he might 
receive what would place him above the reach or fear of want, and 
supply, for it would have done no more, the comforts as well as the ne- 
cessaries of life,—his eye is closed in death. At the very moment when 
the prospect of rest on earth is to be realized, it is exchanged for a better 
and an induring inheritance.” —p. lxiv. 

These incidents are affecting; and we should think ill of the 
man who did not feel them. if therefore, in turning from the 
life of Mr. Howels to his opinions and his writings we are 
obliged sometimes to speak in terms of censure or surprise, we 
trast that credit will be given us for speaking from a sense of 
duty, and without a single particle of polemical vindictiveness. 

When Mr. Howels was minister of the chapel, through his con- 
nexion with which he acquired a certain portion of celebrity, his 
conduct and language must have exhibited some remarkable con- 
tradietions. ‘The key to them, we conceive, is to be found in a 
strong natural capacity, and a conscientious feeling of ministerial 
obligations and ecclesiastical allegiance, contending with a defec- 
tive education and a false position. ‘Thus he was in the habit of 
making long extempore prayers both before and after the ser- 
mon: he wished to intersperse his own running comments upon 
the Lessons, as he used them iu the course of the service, al- 
though he dropped the design, when informed that the practice 
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was uncahonical. He appears to have adopted a stratige fami- _ 
liarity in his addtesses to his flock, atid to have made use in bis: 
expositions from the pulpits of any personal adventures, which 
liad happened to him in the week. | 

One instance will suffice. 


* A friend of his had a dog, of which Mr. Howels was very fond, and 
the dog regularly accompanied them as they walked together the short 
distance that separated the residence of one from the other. One even- 
ing the dog strayed, and was taken up by a stranger, who was carryiug 
him off, but he was recovered ; and it was observed that ever afterwards, 
when near the same place, the dog always kept close to his nraster and 
his friend. Mr. Howels could not let this pass unimproved ; and he 
took occasion to mention it from the og accompanying it with an 
exhortation to his hearers to profit by the example, to beat in mind the 
deliverances they have experienced, and the danger they liave escaped ; 
and whenever they again approach the scene of dangers and deliverance, 
to remember that their safety will be found in keeping close to their 
master. Peter followed afar off, and then he fell."—pp: 116, 117. 


Yet, oii the other sidé, we are told in the same page, 


‘Some of his hearers having taken upon themselves to complain of a 
statement of doctrinal truth which had been made by him, the next time 
that he ascended the pulpit he spoke to the following effect :—‘I beg 
to say, once for all, that I never will suffer this chapel to be turned in- 
to a dissenting place of worship ;.and that I will not be called to ac- 
count by my hearers for the doctrines which I preach.”—p. cxvii. 


Unlike many of his school, he despised the quackery of having 
his sermons reported in certain periodical publications—a cir- 


cumstance, which we have noticed already, and are glad again to 
record. 


“The system of expounding to select parties, made for the occasion, 
had for him no attractions: it wanted that in which he delighted. 
There was in him an entire absence of all desire of display ; and when 


any thing in society once assumed the shape of personal exhibition, he 
was locked in silence.”—p. cix. 


Like many of his school, he was even fiercely conservative in 
his ecclesiastical politics. Ample proof may be afforded by the 
subjoined specimens, extracted from two petitions, which he 
drew up and presented to the legislature on behalf of himself and 
his congregation. | 

The one of these was on the Catholic claims; if was written 
in 1829, and concludes thus: 


“« That your Petitioners fervently implore the wisdom of your Honour- 
able House to deprive the Roman Catholics of Ireland altogether of the 
elective franchise ; to extinguish the Catholic Association ; to suppress 
the Catholic Rent ; to visit the ringleaders of agitation with condign 
punishment ; to withhold all further pecuniary supplies from the College 
of Maynooth; and to banish the Jesuits (now poisoning the youthful 
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minds of the future legislators and governors of Britain) from every 
part of his Majesty’s dominions: as measures absolutely necessary to 
chastise and to tame into discipline the hitherto rampant spirit of Popery, 
and to establish on a firm and permanent basis the peace and prosperity 
of the whole empire.”—pp. xcvii, xcviii. 


The other was presented, 


“When the plan was propounded for the education of the poor in Ire- 
land by the aid of a Bible so mutilated as to be alike exceptionable to 
Papists and Protestants. .. . . It was little more than a protest ; for he 
had learned, as he thought, by experience, the treatment which truth 
receives at the hands of those to whom the petition was addressed. 

** It was to the following effect :— 


“ That your petitioners would approach your Honourable House as pro- 
fessors of that religion which alone teaches mankind to regard their 
legislators and governors as the delegates and representatives of Heaven. 
That your petitioners fervently deprecate any national system of educa- 


tion which does not comprise the whole revealed will of God, for the 
following weighty reasons :— 


“ That such a system would virtually prefer a charge of folly against 
Infinite Wisdom, in having revealed more than was necessary for the 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal welfare of the human family. 

“« That the same system would necesarily involve an attempt to ba- 
nish God from his human throne, to usurp his government, to curse ra- 


ther than to bless mankind ; and consequently to provoke the vengeance 
of Heaven.” —pp. c. ci. 


On the whole, it is quite evident that Mr. Howels was often 
hasty and imprudent ; but yet a man honest and single-minded 
beyond a taint of suspicion. © In fact, he was a true Welshman in 
London; blunt, brusque, somewhat fiery of speech and choleric 
of temperament; but simple, affectionate, and resolute in declaring 
and acting upon his convictions of truth and holiness. Amidst 
the smoke and fastidiousness of Long Acre, he bore about him 
something of the freshness of the mountain air. A rustic un- 
couthness still adhered to the metropolitan preacher. He could 
not tame down his rugged but forcible modes of expression into 
polite and courtly phrase ; nor put off his homely manners for an 
insinuating address, As far as we can judge from the evidence 
before us, he was a man of great singularity, but ardent virtue, 
And we are the less liable to be mistaken in this estimate, since 
the remains which are given of his compositions form an exact 
counterpart of the description of the man himself. If tried by 
the standard of accurate and polished style, they are almost into- 
lerably bad; but they are full of a rude and energetic vigour. 
Mr. Howels strikes clumsily ; but he hits hard. We have bold 
and unborrowed images, frequently ingenious, frequently far- 
fetched, and frequently outrageous in their wildness. The illus- 
trations are often happy and original; but too often coarse and 
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vulgar and in execrable taste. His doctrines are of a peculiar 
school; but would seldom give any just offence, if stated in more mo- 
derate and quiet language. There is no calmness; he is always 
straining to say strong and impressive things ; and arrest the atten- 
tion of his hearers by some hardy assertion or some startling 
antithesis. | His compositions, therefore, are terse, downright, 
concise, pithy, full of a stern and vehement plainness ; but abrupt, — 
unconnected, disjointed, and prone to speak of every thing in a 
precipitate off-hand way, as if the author was admitted to a 
familiar intercourse with angels, and even acquainted with the 
unsearchable secrets of God. His power is in striking out some 
glowing conception, not in carrying on a train of argument, or 
throwing a steady light upon any difficult or complicated subject. 
There is not a full and regular portraiture; but a rough and hasty 
sketch made by a few dashes of the pencil. Itis fair, however, 
to say, that we have before us only “ the substance of Sermons,” 
in which, perhaps, the links and transitions are not very accurately 
marked. 

A few detached passages, will be sufficient to illustrate our 
foregoing remarks, 

The following is an example of Mr. Howels’ best manner, 


‘“* We are saved from nothing if we are not saved from sin. Little 
sins are pioneers to hell. The backslider begins with what he fool- 
ishly considers trifling with little sins; there are no little sins; there 
was a time when all the evil that has existed in the world was compre- 
hended in one sinful thought of our first parent ; and all the now evil is 
the numerous and horrid progeny of one titTLe sin."’-—p. Ixxxv. 


Per contra, his biographer gives the annexed, “ as a specimen 
of the way, in which he briefly pointed out the force of a passage.” 


“ Jos i—The Lord gave,—stop there, Job! not for the world,—and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” —p. cxiv. 


Our next extracts are from a parallel between the Christian 


professor and an eagle, and present a strange mixture of clever- 
ness and oddness. 


“The eagle’s eye is furnished with two pairs of eye lids: the inner one 
transparent, is drawn over the eye when he gazes on the sun, and > 
tects it from his effulgence. Faith shields the eye from an absolute God, 
and opens to see him in Jesus. The humanity of Jesus shields the 
sight : to behold an absolute God is hell to the transgressor. Sinner, 
the day is coming when you must look in the face of an absolute God, 
and there shall be no eyelid to shield the sight.”—pp. 354, 355. 

But the eagle is not always strong—he has a moulting season: he 
does not rise, he is drooping and alone, the laughing-stock of the fea- 
thered tribe—he loses his feathers. Young believer, remember, though 
now in the time of your first love you dream of no change, and rejoice, 
like the young eagle, to trim your wings; a change will come, (it is 
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well that you should lose some feathers, (the feathers of vanity, pride, 
and self-conceit)—you will have a moulting season. Mark the con- 
duct of the eagle : he cannot rise to the sun, but he delights to show 
himself to the sun; his feathers grow again, then woe be to his ene- 
mies—and thy youth, renewed like the eagle’s by the genial warmth of 
the Sun of Righteousness, you shall scale heaven a second time.”—pp. 
355, 356. 

“ We are peculiarly concerned with present flight ; and if asked, when 
may I know that I ascend the highest ?—When the eagle flies highest 
the world is the least in his sight. ‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the 
preacher, allis vanity.’ This is the view of the spiritual eagle. 

*Toconclude. The eagle is a bird of day ; there are birds of night. 
Whoever seeks any thing excellent out of God, is an owl or a bat, not 
an eagle. ‘The owl sees best in thick darkness, he hates the light of 
day. Sinners love darkness rather than light. But the hour is coming 


when every bird of the night shall seek refuge in the thickest darkness, 
and seek it in vain.” —pp. 357, 358. 


The following from the “ Select Passages ” affords a fair, but 
very favourable, instance of the peculiarities of Mr. Howels. 


* Are we prizing Jesus Christ every moment? Are we trying to learn 
this lesson, dependence on an incarnate God? Independence is the 
spirit of the devil, full of pride. Bring down the monster pride, and 
you destroy the works of the devil. 

“Every thing proclaims the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. By him 
all things consist. He assumes to himself the glory of the divine es- 
sence, and receives from his followers divine worship. He is the I am. 
No being but one can sustain this glorious name. ‘I am not,’ suits 
all created being, even in heaven above—it suits all there but One. 

** Justice once took her stand at the bar of truth—her voice immediately 
flew through heaven, earth, and hell, to cite witnesses to attest the glo- 
ries of the Son of God. 

“ Infinite and finite being were summoned, and all obeyed, 

** Angels descend from heaven to proclaim Messiah. ‘ Unto you is 
born this day, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ 

‘* Devils proclaim Messiah. ‘ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God ?’ 

“* Enemies as well as friends proclaim him. ‘I find no fault in him 
‘ - said Pilate. ‘Truly,’ said the Centurion, ‘ this was the Son of 

“ Ask the water what it thinks of Jesus. It blushes itself into wine 
in the presence of its God; it changes itself into adamant to form a 
pathway for the ‘ Most Highest.’ 


“Ask the earth. The grave shakes death into life to sympathize 
with Jesus. 


a the Sun. He puts on the robes of mourning for his n.urdered 


“Ask the testiciony of God himself—‘ This is my beloved son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’ 
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“ Heaven, earth, and hell, once, and once only, united in their testi- 
mony—T'hey proclaim that Christ is God.” —pp. 257 ,—259. 

The memoir, it remains to be said, exhibits no great skill or 
felicity on the part of Mr. Bowdler. The compiler, a8 was per- 
laps natural, has formed to himself an exaggerated estimate of 
the celebrity of Mr. Howels, and the space which he occupied 
in the public eye. He imagines that a great deal more was 
_ known about him than we at least happen to know; and he has 
therefore given in many places only long and obscure allusions, 
where we should have been glad to see a plain statement of facts. 
The volume, however, presents the picture of a peculiar and ort- 
ginal mind ; and leaves a distinct impression, faithful, we doubt 
not, to the character of Mr. Howels, and not unjust to his me- 
mory. We can scarcely say that we should recommend our readers 
in general to become its purchasers; but we should by all means 
advise them to dip into it, if it can conveniently be borrowed. 

So much for the first volume.—But just as we have finished 
our remarks upon it, a second drops upon us, and we aré not 
sure that there is not the projected shadow of a third; unless by 
some unintelligible metamorphose, number two, in this case, 
came into the world before his elder brother number one: “ An- 
other and another still succeeds.” Why cannot we get the whole 
of a work at once? We are quite tired of this distribution into 
the first course, and the second course, and the third course, as 
if the entire banquet was something too rich, too plentiful, too 
exquisitely luxurious, to be served up together. However; al- 
though our spleen is rather excited, this fresh volume does not 
alter, in any respect, the opinion which we have already ex- 
pressed. ‘There is therefore the less necessity to enter into de- 
tails; and, of course, though we have here complete and conse- 
cutive sermons, it would be idle to give a laboured analysis of 
them, as if they were a fair specimen of Church of England 
Theology. ‘The peculiarities certainly continue in full force;— 
as the text of one discourse is “ Amen;” and the title of another 
is ‘* The Friendship and Hospitality of God."—We have no 
scruple in subjoming a quotation or two, almost at random; for 
it would be difficult to make our criticism more desultory than 
the thing criticized :— 


“I go on to consider God as a Spirit, in the second place, positively. 

“1. Necessity presents itself. Independence must involve necessity in 
it; ‘ From everlasting to everlasting thou art God.’ ‘ The High and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity.’ This is what he says of himself. 
Now mark—to apply my subject in some measure as I go on—mark 
the interesting truth that flows from the necessary existence of God. 
Necessity, in its primary and highest sense, is connected with good 
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ouly. I need not dwell on this truth ; I leave it to the reflecting minds 
of those who hear me. Consider what I have said and pray for me, 
that I may ever find the bliss of this life in seeking the welfare of your 
immortal spirits; while I bless God for having given to such an un- 
worthy worm as I am, one of the most interesting congregations under 
heaven.” —vol. ii. p. 203. 

“ The person of the Son of God.—When he assumed humanity, he 
took upon him all the features of the Ethiopian but he did not assume 
his hue ; for the scripture tells us he was white and ruddy, the chiefest 
among ten thousand (Cant. v. 10.)”—vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. 

“* There is a sublimity of truth in those two lines of Erskine’s, which 
cannot be sufficiently admired. 

‘On mercy’s door this motto’s grav’d, 
Let sin be damned, the sinner sav'd.’ ”—vol. ii. pp. 408. 


We have also several anecdotes interspersed. ‘The following, 


although the judgment of its introduction may be disputed, is 
dexterously managed. 


“ It is said, that the French once practised, or devised the scheme of 
ascending in balloons to reconnoitre their enemies’ camps and watch 
their movements. It was at least an ingenious plan to enable them to 
ascertain the operations of the enemy, far removed from the range of 
their artillery. However it might be with them, the truth, as it re- 
spects the believer, is, that he must ascend, and find a position above the 
earth whence to view the movements of his enemies. We never know 
God, we never know ourselves, we never know our enemies, until we 
wing our flight from earth to heaven in prayer and praise.” —vol. ii. 
pp. 369, 370. 


Another, occurring in the same sermon, is perhaps one of the 


dr llest instances on record of the manner in which a man can 
assimilate and convert all things to his own idiosyncracy of ideas. 


“ | remember reading the history of some good man, who was perse- 
cuted by the papists, and obliged to fly for his life; he suddenly espied 
a cave, into which he entered, and soon after observed a spider busily 
employed in weaving his web across the mouth of the entrance. His 
enemies came to the place, and one of them observing, ‘ He cannot be 
there, for there is a spider's web,’ they left the spot, and continued 
their search. Is it presumptuous to think that the spider on this occa- 
sion had been more expeditious than usual? He was engaged in a new 


work—in shielding a saint of God, in protecting one of the family of 
heaven.” 


Mahomet, of all human beings, turned into a “ good man who 
was persecuted by the papists,” and the “ expeditious” spider en- 
gaged in a new work “ of special providence in shielding a saint 
of God!” We do trust, that Mr. Bowdler will get up his history, 
before he edits a third volume, thanking him at the same time for 
showing us what kind of instruction would go down with “ one 
of the most interesting congregations under Heaven.” 
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We conclude with two observations. The one is, that, if any 
shadow of ridicule mingles itself with the respect and regard 
due to a faithful and departed minister of the Gospel, we have 
not thrown it upon the memory of Mr. Howels. e have done 
nothing more than transcribe what is written either by himself or 
by his biographer. ‘The other is, that we may now ascertain 
what we had before heard and suspected, namely, that the ven- 
turous eccentricities of Mr. Howels are rather understated than 
overstated in the present work. Mr, Bowdler expressly says in 
his preface to the second volume :— 

“ Mr. Howels was, to a greater extent than almost any minister, an 
_extempore preacher. It is obvious, that under such circumstances, some 
expressions might be used by him which he would not himself have 
written; and what might be delivered with effect to his own congrega- 
tion, would not always wear the dress in which it might properly appear 
in print: and therefore, though nothing has in any instance 
some expressions have been omitted, and some occasionally altered.” —vol, 
ij. pp. vi. vii. 


Art. VIIL.—Thirty Years’ Correspondence, between John Jebb, 
D.D. F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, 
and Alexander Knox, Esq., M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Forster, B.D. Perpetual Curate of Ash next Sandwich: 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. In 2 Volumes, 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; and John 
Cochran, 108, Strand. 1834. 


WE learn, with much satisfaction, from an advertisement prefixed 
to these volumes, that the editor has it in contemplation to pre- 
me a memoir of the life of his departed friend, Bishop Jebb. 

e cannot forbear to express some regret that he did not keep the 
present correspondence by him as a magazine of materials, to be 
used, with caution and discrimination, in illustrating the memoir, 
instead of publishing the whole as we now have it, and nearly as 
it was found in the closet of the deceased. ‘The disadvantages of 
the plan he has adopted are serious and manifold. The corres- 
pondence itself is of a very peculiar character. It comprises a 
multitude of matters which called for a vigilant exercise of dis- 
cretion on the part of the editor. It exhibits a variety of opinions 
which, whether right or wrong, are, some of them, assuredly of a 
startling description, and which ought scarcely to have been pre- 
sented to the world, without memoir, or note, or comment, in the 
disjointed and fragmentary form of epistolary communication. 
The discussion of the grave and profound subjects, when carried on 
between familiar friends, who thoroughly understand the mind of 
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each other, will frequently wear an appearance of crudity and haste, 
when laid before the world suddenly and without preparation. 
There must, in such a case, be a want of those limiting and ex- 
planatory statements, the necessity for which is perpetually forced 
upon a writer, by the consciousness that the eye of the public will 
soon be upon him. It is not improbable that the speculations of 
Mr. Knox may have to fight their way through much more for- 
midable opposition than possibly might have awaited them, if 
they had been embodied in a more regular and symmetrical 
shape. As it is, their assault on certain established schemes of 
thought, is here conducted, for the most part, in the way of skirm- 
ishing and desultory warfare ; the effect of which may be to pro- 
voke and irritate the adversaries, without making much percepti- 
ble impression on their ranks. 

Besides, if the editor had been content to use the manuscripts 
entrusted to him, merely as subsidiary to a life of Bishop Jebb, 
we are quite satisfied thet he would have felt the expediency of 
omitting not only some trivial talk, but certain matters which are 
sull more objectionable than empty trifling. It may be very true 
that the bishop was desirous that the correspondence should not 
be withheld from the world. But then it can hardly have been 
his wish that certain of his strictures on living men should have 
been dragged from the privacy of correspondence, and exposed 
to public inspection. It is possible, indeed, that Mr. Forster 
may have felt his discretion shackled by the dying injunctions of 
his friend. Respecting this, we are, of course, unable to judge. 
But if this be so, we can only lament the hard necessity imposed 
upon him, 

Here, however, these volumes are; and a much more difficult 
miscellany to deal with has seldom fallen in our way. But, 
before we proceed, it will be necessary to make the English 
public in some degree acquainted with one of the deceased 
writers, Alexander et Vith Bishop Jebb the literary world 
has been familiar for full thirty years. Not so with his guide, 
philosopher, and friend. Alexander Knox, although well known 
to an extensive circle of intelligent and accomplished men in 
Ireland, lived almost unknown to the public in general. From 
the only accessible sources of information respecting him, we 
have collected the following particulars. He was born at Lon- 
donderry of a very respectable family, belonging to the Methodist 
connexion; a circumstance which brought him into early and 
cordial intimacy with the celebrated John Wesley. His consti- 
tution was of the feeblest kind. He was an invalid from his 
cradle; and so continued to the end of his life,—but more especially 
for upwards of the first thirty years of it. In one most important 
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respect, the extreme delicacy of his health proved a signal blessing 
to him; for it kept him constantly under the eye of an exemplary 
mother, from whom he derived, in the earliest childhood, those 
profound and indelible religious impressions, which formed the 
pride and happiness of his life. It was, further, owing to the 
tenderness of his frame, that his literary acquirements were the 
result, not of scholastic training, but of solitary and domestic 
study. Shortly after the rebellion in 1798, he formed a friend- 
ship with the Marquis of Londonderry, (then Lord Castlereagh), 
and accepted the office of private secretary to his lordship, hig 
post he retained, throughout those disastrous and heayy times, up 
to the period of the Union. A return of miserable health com- 
pelled him, just at this crisis, to travel in England, And here, 
again, the debility of his constitution appeared to be most gra- 
ciously providential. For although he considered the Union as 
a measure essential to the integrity of the empire, his pure and 
upright mind revolted from the process by which it was ac- 
complished and, to his latest hour, he was thankful for the 


bodily suffering which removed him from all temptation to join | 


in the consummation of the work. So deeply, however, was 
Lord Castlereagh impressed with the value of the services already 
rendered by him, that he endeavoured, though in yain, to prevail 
on Mr. Knox to accept a seat in the imperial parliament. The 
representation of his native town of Derry was urgently pressed 
upon him. But he inflexibly declined the offer. His natural 
habits were as retired and contemplative as his health was weak. 
He accordingly shrunk from the feverish turmoil and agitation of 
political life: and, having a small patrimonial estate, he resolved 
upon an utter relinquishment of worldly pursuits, From this 

eriod, his life was that of a religious philosopher,—a sort of 
Christian Socrates. He was incessantly surrounded by a circle 
of disciples, and engaged in a round of theological correspondence. 
It has heen mentioned above, that his earliest religious education 
was among the Methodists: and it will be found that certain of 
the Methodistical opinions adhered to his mind to the very last, 
On the whole, however, after much deep research and patient 
thought, he professed that he could find no repose but in the 
doctrines dl liturgy of the Anglo-Catholic Church. From the 
moment of his final retirement from the world, his whole time 
was devoted to meditations and inquiries such as he deemed fitted 
to illustrate the excellence of that Church which he loved with 
his whole heart. And the part which he chose for himself was 
filled by him in a manner which, at least, won the attachment and 
admiration of all who were brought within the sphere of his in- 
fluence. How far he succeeded in transfusing the spirit of his 
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own peculiar system into the hearts and minds of the school (for 
such it may be called) which hung upon his lips, we have no 
means of ascertaining. But of this there can be little doubt,— 
that his reasonings and his eloquence had the effect of awakening 
many a distinguished layman to more profound and anxious 
inquiry into the most momentous of all subjects that can occupy 
the thoughts of man. At Bellevie, the residence of Mr. Peter 
Latouche, he was usually domiciled for the greater part of every 
year: and there it was that he was frequently surrounded and 
consulted by many of the most eminent for worth and intellect in 
Ireland. On the decease of Mr. Latouche, in 1828, he retired 
to his own house in Dawson Street, and died there in 1831. 
That Knox was a man of extraordinary powers is manifest 
from the evidence contained in the volumes now before us, 
There is a vigour, a richness, and a loftiness in his style, which 
bespeak a mind of almost the highest order. And there is a 
boldness and originality in his modes of thinking which shows that 
he had no want of confidence in his own powers. It is further 
obvious that his mind had ranged through a very wide circuit of 
inquiry, and that he was not one of those who take up opinions 
merely from veneration for their long traditional predominance. 
It was the settled conviction of those who knew him best, that 
his appropriate rank was among the foremost intellects of the time. 
There is, at this moment, before the public, a representation of 
him, executed, perhaps, by a somewhat partial hand, but, (after 
all reasonable deductions and allowances,) sufficient to “ give the 
world assurance” of his very rare endowments * Not feeling his 
constitutional energies equal to the sustained exertion of achieving 
any one great literary or theological work, it was the custom of 
Mr. Knox very liberally to dispense the affluence of his mind in 
correspondence or conversation. And, if we may trust the esti- 
mate of his conversational powers, exhibited to us by the writer 
in question, they must have been of the most transcendent order. 
We trust that we shall be forgiven for transferring to our own 


pages. the words of this ardent admirer, who professes to have 


nown the man well, and who declares that he “ never enjoyed the 
pleasure of conversing with one whose ordinary colloquy bore so 
much the character of inspiration.” And he afterwards adds: 


“ There was a certain pleasing excitement in the exercise of his conver- 
sational abilities, which enabled him, for hours, to expatiate on the im- 
portant subjects that were ever néarest to his heart, and sustained him 
under continuous efforts of thought, by which, in the solitude of the 
study, he would have been exhausted. Besides, there was this pecu- 


* See the Dublin University Magazine, No. XXI. Art. I.; to which we are, in 
part, indebted for the above particulars of Mr. Knox’s Life. 
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liarity, that his conversation was immeasurably beyond his composition. 
Nothing surprised his friends more than the felicity of his language, the 
happy arrangement of his thoughts, the exquisite richness and force of 
the imagery by which they were illustrated and adorned, except the fact, 
that, when he came to put the same matter into a written form, the 
production had all the appearance of a tame translation of himself. If 
the reader will picture to himself John Kemble, making his exit in 
Roman or Grecian costume, and his next entrance in the plain garb of 
a primitive quaker, he will be able‘to form some idea of the difference 
between Mr. Knox when he spoke and when he wrote. In the former 
case, his noble imagination had free play, and, as it was always strictly 
under the influence of an exquisitely cultivated moral sense, it never 
transgressed its proper province, but acted, simply, as the internuncius 
between his noble intellect and the less gifted minds of his friends, 
simplifying and facilitating the apprehension of his profound and lofty 
philosophic communications. In the latter case, either the absence of 
the same degree of excitement, or the presence of a severer and more 
rigid judgment, or, probably both, prevented that fond and glowing 
expatiation upon moral generalities, in which he loved to indulge, and 
which, indeed, constituted the chief charm of his conversation. So that, 
those who can only know him as a writer, know him not half. The 
may, and no doubt they will, experience much pleasure, and derive much 
instruction from the important truths that have been stated with so much 
clearness, and the fine comprehensive views which have been sketched 
by such a master-hand. Many an eye will be gladdened, and many a 
thirsty lip will be moistened, by the stream that wells out of the rock, 
into which, whenever he composed, his intellectual powers, by an over 
sensitive spirit of criticism, were, as it were, crystallized. But it was 
only when he threw open the splendid saloon of his thoughts, in his 
hours of conversational enjoyment, that the treasures of his genius could 
be truly seen, where solidity and usefulness were combined with richness 
and beauty, and the whole so illuminated, by lights so appropriate, that 
vision itself seemed assisted and purified, while every thing was exhibited 
to the most advantage.”-—Dublin Un. Mag. No. XX1. pp. 242, 243. 


Our readers may, perhaps, be tempted to surmise that the 
colouring has, here, been laid on by the hand of partiality and 
friendship. We can have no wish to disarm them of any reason- 
able caution. Feeling it, however, to be our duty to make the 
public as well acquainted as we can with this remarkable person, 
we shall now produce another testimony, scarcely less impressive 
than the former. We shall insert, from Bishop Jebb’s Intro- 
duction to his edition of “ Burnet’s Lives,” the following interest- 
ing description of Mr, Knox, from the memoranda of Mr. Parkin, 
“a highly intellectual barrister, since deceased:” and it may be 


added, that this same Mr. Parkin was, at one time, editor of a 


Calvinistic journal, the Eclectic Review, and, consequently, op- 
posed to Mr. Knox in theological opinion. ‘Those of our readers 
NO. XXXIII,-—JAN. 1835. M 
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who may not have met with Jebb’s edition of Burnet’s Lives, 
will hardly be disposed to complain of the length of our extract. 


“ Sept. 5. 1809. This afternoon, at Mr. Butterworth’s, I had the 
happiness to dine in company with Alexander Knox, Esq. of Dublin. 
His person is that of a man of genius. He is rather below the middle 
size; his head not large; his face rather long, rather narrow, and more 
rectangular than oval; bis features interesting, rather than pleasing; his 
forehead high, but not wide; his eye quick, his eye-brow elevated; his 
nose aquiline; his under lip protruded; his muscles very full of motion ; 
his complexion pale, apparently from ill health, but susceptible of a fine 
glow, when the subject of conversation became animating. His ex- 

ression of face not unlike Cowper's. He is small-limbed, and thin. 
He wears spectacles, which very much become him. When highly in- 
terested, his countenance is full of action, his eye piercing, his cheek 
suffused, his gestures profuse and energetic, his whole form in motion, 
aud ready to start from his seat. His manner of expression is natural 
and easy; fluent, in general, but not very fast; he hesitates, occasionally, 
for a word; and encumbers his diction with long explanatory paren- 
theses, from which, however, he returns duly to his proper topic. His 
language is commonly appropriate, and almost invariably pure; some- 
times exquisitely elegant: his imagery is copious, original, very suitable, 
and, mostly, well made out; occasionally, it is quite sublime. His voice 
is clear and pleasant, with a very little of the Irish tone. 

“ We sat from three to half-past eight. Too much of the afternoon 
was occupied with controversy, between Mr. Knox, and Dr. Adam 
Clarke, on certain topics connected with the methodist institutions. 
Mr. Knox maintained the necessity of episcopal ordination, as the onl 
regular mode of constituting ministers of religion; but acknowledged 
the value and necessity of the labours of methodist and other teachers. 

** He strongly maintained the necessity of an establishment of religion, 
as a means of perpetuating the profession of Christianity. He very elo- 
quently maintained, that the want of discipline in the Church, so much 
complained of, was one of its happy features. His reason for so regard- 
ing it, was, that religion was thus presented to the view and acceptance 
of men, without any obtrusion of human interference; without any 
offence to the scrupulousness of a hesitating and bashful mind; without 
any violation to that sort of nervous delicacy which was peculiar to some 
constitutions ; without interposing any mediator between man and his 
God. He was glad that, in one place, Christianity appeared free to all ; 
unfettered by any laws, unfenced with any preliminary examinations, or 
menaces of disciplinary infliction. He thought, that any kind of im- 
pediment, thrown in the way even of profligates coming to the partici- 
pation of Christian ordinances, would operate as a hinderance and repulse 
to timid though honest votaries. He mentioned the case of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clare, who, towards the close of his life, went to a village church, 
(where he might not be known,) to take the sacrament. 

“ He thought that the advantage of an establishment was twofold :— 

“1. Tt diffused, universally, a low form of religion; cverspread the 
land with a weak but pervading light; preserved in the minds of all 
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men, the idea, that there was a God to go to, and such general notions 
respecting him, as might, afterwards, be made efficient by any casual 
misfortune or event occasioning serious consideration, This was a 
light, into which every man was born; he found himself enveloped in it 
without any effort of his own; he bad it in his power to make all the 
use he pleased of it; but was not disgusted by its obtrusive and imperious 
implicitness. \ 

“* 2. The other advantage was that of enabling men of higher intel- 
lectual powers to frame their own religion without the intervention of 
any human guides; to become acquainted with God for themselves, . 
through the medium, only, of the established formularies and ordinances ; 
cultivating a deep, inward, spiritual, philosophical, cordial piety, of a 
more refined and sublime nature than could be produced under the 
agency of religious instruction. 

Ap establishment, therefore, was suited to the diffusion of impor- 
tant general notions, and to the promotion of a sublime piety. 

“ Between the two extremes, it was very desirable that there should . 
be an energy, an explicitness, a forwardness and familiarity of religious 
instruction, adapted to produce strong, though not refined feelings of 
devotion; and suited to train up the less abstracted and contemplative 
mind, This object he considered to be best attained by sects and so- 
cieties. 

“‘ The general and vague nature of the established service, harrowed 
the ground, he said, which infidels would be apt to contest. In the 
English Establishment there was every thing to command respect; but 
there was not that impertinent, vulgar obtrusiveness, which disgusted 
and hardened the infidel. Hence, infidels were much more common in 
Scotland than in England: hence, Shakspeare speaks of religion with 
reverence; Burns, with ridicule. 

‘* He considered the liturgy of the English Church, as an invaluable 
fence against heterodoxy. ‘The reformed churches on the continent. were 
inundated with error; the Lutheran, with Deism ; the Calvinistic, with 
Socinianism. ‘The English Church maintained the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity, in a form, more explicit and unquestionable, than it could be 
found subsisting in the Scriptures; and was, therefore, a more tenable 
ground, a more decisive authority to appeal to, for all who professed to 
be its members. It kept up, in the minds of all its adherents, a steady 
antipathy to Arian and Socinian error. It was in this respect that 
popery had been, and continued to be, useful ; it was the repository of 
that essential doctrine ; and was now a sort of rear-guard to the Church 
of England. It was for this reason, he conceived, that it had been pro- 
videntially permitted to continue so long. On its being suggested that 
the important doctrines of regeneration, the atonement, &c., though 
equally maintained in the established service, had slipped from the minds 
of its adherents, he observed, that no person, really believing the Divinity 
of Christ, could be so entirely an enemy to these doctrines, as a 
cinian; that no one, seriously keeping Christmas, could become very 
latitudinarian ; that whoever believed the messenger to be a divine per- 
son, must, on reflection, feel tbat the errand must be of vast importance; 
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that this doctrine was the root which might be buried for a time and 
apparently barren, but which, from accidental circumstances, might be 
made to germinate, and throw up a luxurious vegetation. It was a 
rock, to which the mind would resort for rest in a time of agitation and 
distress. He rejoiced to hear the Irish address the Holy Virgin, for 
they added, morner or Gop: a delightful solecism ; an uncouth meta- 
phor, but conveying a most important truth. | 

“ He considered the Liturgy a much stronger fence to the Church 
than the subscription of articles. ‘The latter was a single act; to which 
a man might argue down and persuade his scruples. But no Arian, who 
had a grain of religion or honesty, could persist, week after week, in 
reading the creeds. 

‘“‘ In reference to his notions on the silent general effect of the Esta- 
blishment, he said, that we were far from being capable of comprehend- 
inp the machinery of heaven: we little knew how much of the apparatus 
was subterraneous; working in a manner, and producing effects, of 
which we were unconscious. 

** He compared a Calvinistic body of divinity to a barrel organ: and 
that not very well tuned. 

“ He spoke in raptures of Ronenr Hatt: and said, there was scarcely 
any man regarded with so much admiration and so much esteem. His 
style of composition was beautiful, only, perhaps, too rich: it had a little 
the appearance of aim; but this, he had been told, was only the exu- 
berance of his invention. I assured him that I was convinced Mr. 
Hall had never bestowed labour on any sentence, except to diminish 
instead of increasing its splendour. 

‘He thought that the ‘ Lettres Provinciales’ had produced a total change 
in the English style ; and occasioned the substitution of the Addisonian 
instead of the Miltonian. He considered that the finest writing was to 
be expected from a genius that had learned to manage for itself. He 
was persuaded that religious sentiment was the true element of genius. 
Burke never shone with so much brightness as in the sphere of religion. 

“ He mentioned a very eloquent passage, in the ‘ Modéle des Prétres,’ 
by Bridaine.”*-—Jntroduction to Jebb’s Burnet's Lives, pp. xxxiii—xl. 


By this time, it is presumed, the reader will have a tolerably 
distinct conception both of Kuox’s personal appearance and de- 
meanour, and of the peculiar type and complexion of his mind. 
And the first thing that will probably strike him, is the spirit of 
intrepid optimism that appears to pervade all Knox's religious 
speculations, and which ‘refuses to be discouraged by the distract- 
ing vicissitudes, and the desperate corruptions, which often make 


* “ Probably the admirable exordium of his sermon on eternity; which Cardinal 
Maury has preserved, and which is given in the Modéle des Prétres. The reader may 
like to see a short, singular, and most alarming paragraph, from the same discourse:— 

“* Eh! savez-vous ce que c'est que léternité? C'est une pendule, dont le balancier 
dit, et redit, sans cesse, ces deux mots seulment, dans le silence des tombeaux : Toujours, 
jamais! Jamais, toxjours! Et toujours, pendant ces effroyables révolutions, un ré« 


prouve sccrie: Quelle heure est-il? et la voix d'un autre misérable, lui répond, .. 
TERNITE. 
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this world as “ infamous” as the Acroceraunian rocks in the eye 
of many a timid navigator. Knox was evidently one of those 
philosophers who “ find sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” ‘To him, the light of God's paternal providence was 
always, with more or less vividness, shining through the clouds 
and darkness of the most awful dispensations. We conceive, 
nevertheless, that the above sample of his modes of thinking may, 
possibly, produce much lifting up of hands, much arching of eye- 
brows, and, perchance, some mysterious and solemn shaking of 
the head. Here was a man, who declared himself a determined 
high Churchman, and who yet was the intimate friend and most 
cordial admirer of Wesley, ‘The principles of dissent he abomi- 
nated. And yet, though not the patron, he was, occasionally, 
almost the apologist of dissent. Calvinism, in the abstract, he 
abhorred. But, nevertheless, he could not find it in his heart to 
wish the extirpation of Calvinism: and nothing could be further 
from his thoughts than a hasty and uncharitable judgment of 
Calvinists. And so of the errors of the usurpations of the Church 
of Rome. He saw them all as clearly and distinctly as they were 
ever seen by man. But, in spite of all this, he would, probably, 
have lamented the universal abolition of Romanism. ‘The solu- 
tion of all these seeming paradoxes, is to be found in his belief, 
(a belief which, in him, almost amounted to a passion,) that all 
the resources, both of evil and of good, are but so many instru- 
ments and agencies in the hand of the Supreme and Sovereign 
Benevolence. ‘They have all, according to his view, their respec- 
tive offices to perform. ‘They have all their appointed course to 
run. All, therefore, that remains for man is, to lift up a tem- 
perate, steady, and sustained testimony against the powers and 
the workings of evil; to resist them with calm intrepidity; to 
rebuke them by a life and conversation conformable to the purity 
of Divine truth; but, at the same time, to abstain religiously 
from all fretful, impatient, and angry opposition. ‘Truth, he well 
knew, can be but one. But then he was under the constant in- 
fluence of a persuasion, that all the forms and varieties of error 
were under such wise, though inscrutable, adjustment and controul, 
that they would be compelled to minister, eventually, to the 
triumph of the truth. If ever there lived a man who loved God 
in sincerity, it was Alexander Knox. And the very life of his 
happiness appears to have been hidden and laid up in the firm 
conviction, that all things, whether good or evil in human estima- 
tion, shall, to them who love God, assuredly work together for 

od. 
oe Thus much we have collected from the tenor of the corres- 
pondence between the bishop and his venerated friend, And — 
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something of all this the reader will have gathered for himself, 
from the above representation given to us by Mr, Parkyn; which, 
certainly, conveys a very vivid impression of the man, For in- 
stance, the want of discipline in the Church of England is noto- 
riously a topic of loud reproach in the mouth of her enemies, and 
of bitter regret in the heart of the most faithful of her sons. But 
Alexander Knox sees but little in it either to deplore or to be 
ashamed of. On the contrary, we have seen that he regarded it 
as a signal and positive advantage. Again—popery is regarded 
by many an earnest Christian merely as a vast receptacle of every 
damnable corruption. But popery, in the deliberate judgment 
of Alexander Knox, was by no means without its uses. It was 
“a repository of the essential doctrines of Christ’s Divinity; it 
was now a sort of rear-guard to the Church of England; and, 
for this reason, was providentially permitted to continue so long.” 
Nay, it was, with him, a matter of positive rejoicing ‘‘ to bear 
the Irish peasantry address the Holy Virgin, since they added 
Moruer of Gop.” ‘The metaphor he allowed was “ uncouth ;” 
but nevertheless “‘ the solecism was delightful ;” for it “ conveyed 
@ most important truth.” Ln short, his whole scheme of thought, 
relative to the dealings of the Almighty, is very forcibly brought 
out to our view, by his remarkable saying, as recorded by Mr, 
Parkyn, that “ we are far from being capable of comprehending 
the machinery of heaven; we little know how much of the appa- 
ratus is subterraneous; working in a manner, and producing 
effects, of which we are unconscious.” 

There are, doubtless, many who will be apt to recoil, with 
something like aversion and dismay, from speculations of this 
cast; and to condemn them, at once, as licentious and fantastical, 
and full of imminent hazard to the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, For ourselves, without undertaking the defence of every 
Opinion put forth by this singular man, (which might be rather a 
formidable task,) we must confess that, for the most part, we 
listen to the boldest of his reasonings and meditations with much 
composure, and, at times, with positive delight. For, notwith- 
standing his audacity of speculation, (as some may be disposed 
to call it,) it is evident that his spirit had no alliance wath the 
spirit of religious indifference. His Catholic tolerance had in it 
no drop of that impoverished or vitiated blood, which gives its 
sickly, sallow, muddy complexion to the liberalism of the present 
day. His whole mental circulation was, evidently, rich and 
generous, and full of life and health, And, accordingly, the as- 
pect of his mind was always glowing, and its movements vigorous 
aud becoming. He could pursue his own lofty course of reli- 
gious contemplation ; and, at the same time, could look abroad, 
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without dizziness of brain, upon the intricate variety of —by-ways, 
through which the multitudes, around him and beneath him, were 
toiling onward, im search of “ the serene abodes of wisdom.” | It 
is no common thing to meet with an eclectic philosopher like 
this: one who can open his heart and understanding to all the 
families, and tribes, and kindreds of them, who are feeling after 
God, if haply they may find him; and who yet can keep him- 
self so clear of the evil name, and the threatening destiny, which 
belongs to the double-minded man, who is unstable in all. his ways. 
In order to enter fully into the spirit of these volumes, it should 
always be recollected that the correspondence they contain was 
carried on, in the earlier part of it, between a mature man and a 
youthful clergyman, just commencing his course of theological 
study and ministerial duty. ‘That which is said in Scripture of a 
very different sort of person, might, in an unexceptionable sense, 
be well nigh affirmed of Alexander Knox, in reference to his 
earlier intercourse with his affectionate disciple,—the counsel 
which he counselled in those days, was as if a man had inquired 
at the oracle of God.* As the correspondence proceeds, the 
pupil, as might be expected from him, advances more and more 
closely to an equality with his instructor. ‘To the last, however, 
he retained an unabated confidence in the judgment of his origi- 
nal guide: and the consequence is, that these letters enable us to 
follow out the theological writings and opinions of Bishop Jebb, 
from their first conception, nearly through all the stages of their 
embryo condition, up to the moment of their completion and 
birth. It is something like watching the organic developement 
of the animal in the egg, from the first appearance of the primi- 
tive trace, and the punctum saliens, (to use the language of the 
physiologists,) to the crisis when the young bird is able to 
its way through the walls of its native prison, and to begin its 
career in active life. ‘The illustration might, perhaps, be pur- 
sued so far as to say, that the process was always carried on 
under the incubation of his friend’s fostering judgment, and ani- 
mating counsel. And it must be honestly confessed that, in 
some instances, the process in question was sufficiently tedious 
and protracted! But, however this may be, that the formation 
of Bishop Jebb, as a divine, was principally the work of Kuox, 
is indisputably clear from the present correspondence. ‘The 
bishop himself, indeed, has said scarcely less of bim than this, in 
the Introduction to his edition of Burnet’s Lives. The following 
are his own words :— How much he (the editor) owes to this 
“ correspondence—how much to the free, familiar, yet paternah 
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“ intercourse of many thousand happy hours—how much to the 
“ uniform example of this true-hearted Christian philosopher— 
“ will not be known, till the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
“ closed. But thus much he can say, with certainty, that scarcely 
“ a day elapses, in which some energetic truth, some pregnant 
“ principle, or some happy illustration, (and those illustrations 
“were alway powerful argumeuts,) does not present itself, for 
“ which he was primarily indebted to the ever salient mind of 
“ Alexander Knox.”* 

It was the complaint of Knox, that he could always find per- 
sons who would listen to him interminably; but that he could 
rarely meet with any one who would search and ransack him. 
He longed for collision. He wanted some one to grapple with. 
His desire was to have his own mind probed to the quick. He 
delighted in that conflict of intellects’ by which truth is struck 
out. He was a deep and patient thinker himself. But he was 
not satisfied with this. He loved to set other people thinking 
too. We shall be greatly surprised if his wish 1s not posthu- 
mously accomplished. Already there may be perceived some 
symptoms of commotion and insurrection. And we anticipate 
that the searching, and the ransacking, the grappling, and the 
collision, will soon become more vigorous and general. For it 
is probable that, before these pages of ours can well pass through 
the press, the public will have an opportunity of hearing Alex- 
ander Knox, although dead, yet speaking for himself; and _ this, 
not in the pages of a miscellaneous and often hasty correspond- 
ence, but in the sheets of a series of elaborate essays. While 
we are writing, we learn, from public advertisement, that the 
** Remains” of this original and somewhat eccentric thinker are 
speedily to be laid before the world, Under these circumstances, 
we hold it to be the most judicious course to abstain for the 
present, from all attempt ata complete examination of his opi- 
nions, and to wait until they are exhibited to us in as much in- 
tegrity as the condition of his papers will allow. Nevertheless, 
(that we may not be supposed to deal lightly and indolently with 
these epistolary reliques,) it may be as well for us to select, by 
way of prelibation, a specimen or two of the manner of thinking 
which pervades the letters before us; though without any pre- 
mature endeavour to form,a settled judgment as to the whole 
peculiar apparatus of the writer’s notions and principles. 

_If, then, we have rightly divined the sense of the master and 
his disciple, one main object of their anxiety was to guard against 
two dangerous extremes in theology. The one extreme is that 
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of mysticism, which makes the interior life every thing. ‘The 
other extreme is that of scholasticism, which, according to their 
persuasion, haunts us, to this day, in the form of Calvinism; and 
which contemplates the great work of our religion as somethin 
external to the soul, and to be apprehended only by faith. “ Had 
“there been,” says Knox, ‘ only mystic theology in the Latin 
“ Church, the whole western world would have been out of its 
« wits. Had there been only school divinity, it would have pro- 
“ duced a mere race of cold, yet disputatious quibblers, without 
“an ignitable particle in their composition; if, indeed, we except 
“those angry passions, which are, commonly, in pretty full force 
among logomachists, And, in either case, what materials would 
“‘ there have been for the Resormetio’, and for all the beneficial 
“‘ effects that have followed!” ‘ Am [I fanciful in supposing 
“that one end of mysticism was to keep alive the idea of 
“ distinct stages, and gradations in religion? Being chiefly oc- 
“cupied about what was not cognizable by the senses, about » 
“ interior sentiments, and feelings of spiritual religion, it was of 
** course led to make for itself some variety in this abstract sphere 
‘of operation: and, those who cultivated it must necessarily 
“have been anxious to determine the degree of proficiency 
“they had attained. And, hence, distinct stages would be 
“ marked out, which individuals might readily know whether they 
“ had attained.” ‘ Now this,” continues Knox, “ was a pro- 
“ ceeding not necessary among those, who were in the habit of 
“ determining pretensions to Christian virtue, either by external 
“acts, or by doctrinal opinions.’* And such was the case with 
the strict followers of St. Augustine, “ whose uniform principle it 
“‘ was, to keep down the Christian moral character; as if its risin 
** too high was inconsistent with the honour of Divine Grace. eae 
Here, then, we are presented with two manner of persons; on 
the one side, the abstracted and contemplative Christian, who 
may be said, in some sort, to resemble a fanciful convalescent ; 
who is incessantly feeling his pulse, and watching his symptoms, 
in order to ascertain whether or not he is duly and regularly ad- 
vancing to the perfection of health: and, on the other side, the 
Christian of a more earthly school, who thinks less about sym 
toms, or pulsations, and, perhaps, may be somewhat lax even in 
his attention to regimen; but who never doubts that all must be 
right, so long as he retains an implicit faith in the skill and the 
prescriptions of his physician. 

Now between these two schools, the meteoric and the terres- 
trial, Knox was evidently desirous of establishing another, which 
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should preserve the good and discard the evil of each. The as- 
pirations of the mystic might be noble, and almost celestial, but 
they would be apt to go off in ecstasy and vision. They mght 
be pure and even luminous: but no one would be able to “ bless 
their useful light.” On the other hand, a grovelling a 
in the doctrine of total depravity, might (as he apprehended) be 
fatal to all holy strivings after high moral and spiritual excel- 
lence. A life of abstraction and reverie, he knew, must be un- 
profitable, and might be dangerous,—so dangerous as to drive all 
Christendom “ out of its wits.” But yet he was unable to part 
with the forms of purity and perfection, which brightened the 
contemplations of the mystic, and, im the absence of which, (as 
he thought,) a sort of deadly Stygian fog—a darkness which 
might be felt—would come down upon those regions, which the 
God of all Mercy intended to be full of activity, and life, and 
gladness. And hence it was that, (with a view to avoid both 
these evils,) he ventured to assign to Jusufication an office very 
different from that.which is ascribed to it by what he calls the 
forensic theology, and to have regarded it as a sort of virtue, 
which goes forth from the spirit of God into the spirit of man; 
an influence, in the strength of which the soul may advance, in- 
definitely, towards perfection; a fountain within the breast, 
springing up into everlasting life. “ 1 have done”—he says— 
“what I could to trace the meaning of the word &8ixaoodvy, 
“ through the various passages where it is used: and [ rest con- 
** fident that, in every instance, it expresses the inward principle 
“ and vital habit of moral rectitude, in its trinal aspect, to God, 
“our neighbours, and ourselves. In its implantation and es- 
“ sence, it is Gixcuoovwm; im its maturity and perfection it is 
“ ayiacuds. I do not, therefore, recognize two causes and two 
“ effects. What was done, in the first instance, for man, could, 
“‘ in the nature of things, operate only preparatively towards what 
‘‘ was afterwards to be done i him. By this internal process 
“ alone, could a morally diseased intelligence be made whole, 
“ Here, therefore, alone do I see what can properly be called 
** cause; inasmuch as here alone do | discover what can properly 
“ be called effect. ‘The cause is, the grace of our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ. The effect is inward and spiritual renovation, initial, 
‘and complete: justification, which implies a vital insertion of 
“the root of righteousness; and sanctification, which implies 
* an actual production of the fruit of the Spirit, im all its oat 
variety.”* 

Here then, as Knox seems to have imagined, was the secret 
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which was to bring down mysticism from the clouds, and to.ele- 
vate Calvinism from the dust. Here was the scheme which was 
to combine all the humility of a meek and contrite heart, with all 
the noble daring which becomes a creature who is commanded to 
purify himself, even as God is pure; a doctrine which “ neither 
“‘dims the brightness of Evangelic morality on the one hand, 
“ nor diminishes the cheering warmth of Evangelic mercy on the 


“‘ other” (vol. i. p. 120): a doctrine which speaks by the mouth ~ 


of a Whitefield, of the abasement of fallen man; and by the 


mouth of a Wesley, of the power of man redeemed to go on unto | 


perfection: a doctrine which, in both cases, speaks much sub- 
stantial truth, though error must be the inevitable consequence 
of an exclusive attention to either, All who are acquainted with 


those immortal fragments, Pascal’s Thoughts, must recollect the” 


Divine eloquence with which he insists on the necessity of man’s 


becoming acquainted both with his weakness and his strength-—~ 


with his grandeur and his littleness. And nearly of the same 


kindred appears to have been the spirit which Knox-was de-— 


sirous of infusing into the theology of the present day. <- 
After this, no one will be surprised to hear that Knox was re- 
garded by the Calvinists with suspicion and dislike. He himself 
remarks, somewhere in these letters, that they always considered 
him. as wandering in darkness. Justice, however, demands of us 


to state, that no Calvinist of them all entertained a deeper repug- — 


nance than Knox, to that whole scheme of doctrine which tends 


to flatter the pride of man, and to degrade the person and office of | -..- 


the Saviour. In one of his earlier letters, written in 1805, he ~~ 


expresses, in most uncompromising terms, his aversion for the 


poverty of thought and feeling, which he conceives to be the dis- 


tinguishing attribute of the Socinian school. ! 


“IT own I have as much aversion as is consistent with good nature 
and Christian charity, to the whole Socinian tribe. The system has 
grown out of certain concurrent characters of mind, led, by contingency, 
into theological disquisition. When a calm, cold, steady, subtle, self- 
confident temper, .. benevolent without: passion, moral without coercion, 
happens to be revolted by the excesseqjpf Calvinism, it, almost by a ne- 
cessity of nature, runs back into Soéinianism. To such a disposition 
there is no intermediate barrier, and there are some strong attractive in- 


fluences: . . Socinianism, flattering human reason so peculiarly, by ~~ 


bringing all Christianity, as is esiendeds within its comprehension. Of 
this system, . . man’s power to keep God's commandments, either by his 
own proper strength, or with some derived aids, which are so described, 
as, in my mind, to make little difference, . . is a fundamental principle ; 
and, therefore, they who hold it, naturally take the opposite side to St. 
Augustine in explaining Rom. vii. Doing this, however, under the 
propulsion of their general scheme, and not from unbiassed, discrimina- 
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tive study of revealed truth; and for human truth | certainly give them 
no great credit. I seem, to be cure, to see them on the same piece of 
ground | with myself; but I cannot help asking, how they came there, as 
I perceive no key in their hands. I suspect them, therefore, of baving 
got to the spot which they occupy, by beanie hedge. And, besides, 
when 1 look more narrowly, I donbt if they are, after all, on the same 
ground with me. If 1 mistake not, a deep river, not apparent at first 
view, runs between us, which can neither be forded nor stepped over. 

ne To drop allegory, I freely own my suspicion that their doctrine of 
morrl perfection rests, not only on high views of human power, but on 
low views of moral sentiment. | never read any of the Fratres Poloni ; 
but I have looked at the view of this subject given by the great Arminian 
theologist, Limborch; and it struck me that Ais perfection was rather of 
a moral than of a spiritual kind; such as might be attained by a good 
temperament, without much fe// obligation to Divine Influence. T allow 
that the description appears to rise much higher; but 1 contd not help 
suspecting that it was only appearance, from the slight view that seemed 
to be taken of human depravity. A deep sense of this appears to me as 
necessary to true © ‘hristian perfec ‘tion, as a sufficiently deep foundation is 
necessary for a lofty building. But I hardly think he can have this, who 
em that that ‘ infection of nature’ which ‘ doth remain in them that 

re regenerated § (Art. IN. Church of England) hath in it the nature of 
ie. That, when daly resisted, so as not to grow into volition, it brings 
no condemnation to the conscience, is agreed on all hands. But T am 
ready to think that a feeling of its being sin, t esse, though not én actu, 
is essential to that very resistance. We are curious machines, whose 
weights and springs depend on laws that we cannot alter, If the weight 
be deficient, the wheels will not move as they ought; nor can the error 
be removed but by removing the cause, ¢. ¢. by correcting the deficiency. 
We will not, therefore, | conceive, flee from every appearance of evil, 
except we cordially hate and dread it, root as well as branch. Accord- 
ingly, 1f we deem the first movements of concupiscence to have nothing 
steful in them, nothing offensive to the nature of the all- ~perfect God, we 
shall not so abhor them as to escape wholly their contaminating influence.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 165—107. 

‘ | even sometimes found that my own favourite Latitudinarians were 
hot as much alive to this depth of depravity as might be wished. But, 
perhaps, they could not, in the nature of things. Yet they were nobly 
spiritual, and that implied the substance of the other. We, however, at 
this day, may be able, if we usc the means attorded, to combine appa- 
rently opposite traths more completely than they. —p. 168. 


We consider these extracts as aftfordimg, within a small com- 
pass, a striking illustration of Knox's turn of mind, relative to the 
grand principles of Christianity. No man had a profounder sense 
than he of human depravity : but then, in his judgment, the doc- 
trine of human depravity 1s to be regarded merely as a deep and 
solid foundation, which would bé almost worthless and nugatory 
if a stately superstructure were not to be raised upon it. He 
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loved the Latitudinarians because they laboured nobly at the 
superstructure. But, at the same time, he honestly confesses that 
they might be somewhat defective in their attention to the foun+ 
dation. In spite of the opinions expressed by him to the disad- 
vantage of Calvinism, he appears to have entertained a sincere 
veneration for the school of Augustine, because they never lost 
sight of the foundation: but he complained that their labours 
were comparatively scanty in rearing up the lofty pile of Chiris- 
tian perfection, which the foundation was designed to support. 
For the Socinian artists he had no respect at all; since, with 
them, the foundation was shallow and unsubstantial, and the 
superstructure mean and dwarfish, It may here be added, that 
it was his habitual persuasion, that both the excellencies which 
he contemplated as necessary to a perfect scheme, were happily 
and providentially combined in the Anglo-Catholic Church. In 
her doctrines and formularies, as he believed, both the foundation 
and the structure were duly honoured and provided for. And to 
her he, accordingly, looked, with passionate attachment, and so- 
lemn reverence, as the faithful depositary of the whofe truth as it 
is in Jesus, 

Let us here repeat, that we forbear, for the present, to enter 
into any examination of the peculiar opinions intimated in these 
extracts. Our object is simply to lay them before the reader, 
postponing the discussion of them to a fitter opportunity. With 
the same reservation, we now turn to another department of his 
speculations. It has already been intimated that he had a strong 
tendency towards the belief of an especial working of Providente 
in almost every thing. We have been at some pains to trace this 
persuasion throughout all the manifestations of it that are to be 
found in this present volume: and we shall now, accordingly, 
select some few specimens of his mode of thinking and of reason- 
ing upon certain phenomena in the moral history of the world. 

In a letter deprecating the very injudicious and uncharitable 


practice of attacking peculiar sects or bodies from the pulpit, he 
proceeds thus :— 


« Besides, to say nothing of my friends, the Wesleyans, I own, with 
all their error and perplexity, I have a deep respect for Calvinists, or ra- 
ther Augustinians. Their system, faulty as it is, has, in my judgment, 
served noble purposes in the world. Nor can I well conceive, how ex~« 
perimental religion could have been maintained in those dark ages with 
out [it]. I caunot but think, that, as (in my mind) the Roman Catholic 
ceremonies were permitted, in order to keep ap professional, or visible 
Christianity, in the dark ages of society, so, Augastine’s subtleties were 
no less wisely ordered, for the purpose of stistaining practi¢al and invi- 
sible Christianity. As the ceremomes contained within thet substarice 
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of Christian worship, .. so those subtleties, still more necessarily, contain 
within them the reality of experimental religion. No man can be a 
Romanist who does not hold, in theory at least, all the essentials of the 
Christian religion. And no man can be an Augustinian who does not 
hold the essentials of experimental religion. 1 do, humbly I hope, 
admire then, the fathomless wisdom of heaven, which permitted C hris- 
tianity to embody itself in sensible rites, when, without such rites, the 
savage multitude might, probably, not have been Impressed at all. And 
I equally view with wonder and pleasure, the nietaphysical mind of St. 
Austin, unconsciously enclosing vital Christianity in a system of his own 
fabrication, which system, by its appositencss to the first workings of 
intellect, in its progress from barbarism to high improvement, should, 
by attracting and engaging a strong mental appetite, ensure the pe 
tuation and extended reception of the blessed nucleus within. This, 
soberly take to be the final cause of Augustinian and Calvinistic subtlety. 
And | do believe, when its function is completed, it will fall off of itself. 
It certainly has, on experimental religion, much of the same effect which 
Popish w orship has had on Christianity: but, while it has lessened its 
amiableness, it has, under God's blessing, ensured its being attentivel 
examined and cultivated. In fact, it has given a body to it, which, 1 
must say, strikes me as having been highly indispensable, and infinitely 
beneficial. 

«Even at this day Tfear the corporeal inteeuments of Calvinism could 
scarcely be spared. As the Romish worship bribes the imagination of 
the vulgar, so Calvinism bribes the reasoning faculty of sciolists. ‘The 
former gives attractiveness and palpability to outward, and the latter, (as 
| conceive.) to inward religion. ‘The one furnishes objects to be gazed 
at, the other affords subyec ts to be talked of. And, by every thing I can 
discover, this last is just as necessary for half thinkers, as pomp and show 
= for those who do not reason at all. On the whole, as the ceremonial 

Romish worship was the means of keeping up, through the dark 
i, a visible Charch, within which real Christianity deeply and exten- 
sively diffrsed itself; so, Augustinian orthodoxy has formed, as it were, 
the interior membrane and temporary vascular apparatus of the invisible 
Church, and perhaps must, in part, so remain, until that mystic second 
birth of Christianity shall take place, when the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in, and all Israel shall be saved.” —vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 


In another place, when speaking of the protracted permission 
of the cardinal errors of Romanism, he exclaims, ‘“ how shall we 
“ be amazed, when fally admitted mto the laboratory of Eternal 
« Providence! What use shall we see m things deemed useless | 
*« What benefit m things deemed most pernicious! I suspect, not 
‘<a little pains has been used to prevent differences being prema- 
“wurely made up. I imagine this has been the case m the 
‘instance of ourselves and the Roman Catholic Charch. Deep 
‘measures have been taken for making our union practicable, in 
** the fullness of ume: but little less deep measures have, also, 
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“ been taken, for keeping it off, until the time should be fal/y 
come.” —(vol. ti. pp. 35, 36.) 

And, much in the same spirit, he afterwards briefly says to his 
correspondent—“ ‘There is no class of men, whom wonld more 
critically try, before would (rust, than the Roman Catholic 
“ ecclesiastics. J deem them to be a most necessary agency in the 
present system. But their peentiar circumstances too often 
“ merge the man in the functionary.”’—(vol, ii. p, 205.) 

From the following passage it will appear that no sinister or 
unpromising circumstances: could drive him from this fixed habit 
of thought. “Tam sure,” he says, “ that the Chureh of Eng- 
“land, as a public exhibition of the Christian religion, is, at this 
‘day, matchless in point of purity, consistency, and substantial 
“ vitality. [am certain, that to drink in its full spirit is to 7 
sess such unmixed excellence as is not elsewhere to be Foutid 
“on earth. But the perfection of the Christian Church is, in my 
“ view, comparative, not absolute. I believe it is yet to be what 
“it now is not, and what now no Church could be. Tf believe 
“ our Church is now what it now onght to be. Its defects I deem 
to be strictly providential.”—(vol, ui. p. 280.) 

And now, from the present state of the Christian Church, let 
us go back to the days of Platonism; and here we shall see the 
mind of Knox just as comfortably at home as before, “ Thinking, 
“as I do, that Platonism was prepared providentially, not only 
“as a preliminary to Christian piety, but asa kind of pores 
a principle, to act occasionally in re-invigorating it, | see mue 
“ congruity in its latterly assuming such a form as fitted it mort 
than ever for the use to which it was to be put.” ......." It is 
‘* most curious, and, [ own, to me, very satisfactory, that such a line 
“ should be drawn between the Fathers who were, and who were 
“not, mystical, I feel a sensation of pleasure that such a line 
“ can be clearly drawn, For much as I value the use the mysties 
“have been of, | own, I no more relish them for myself on the 
“ one hand, than I do Calvinists on the other, We may use them 
“ with much information and innocent entertainment; though, now 
‘ and then, with a touch of regret, 


* The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
* Of those who blindly creep, or sightless soar. 


“ Bat we cannot but be pleased to have it distinetly made out 
“by unprejudiced arbiters, that we belong to neither class; 
“ neither creep with dogmatists, nor soar with mystics. By the 
“ way, are not the predestinarian class the same transcendentalists 
“ on the philosophy of Aristotle, that mystics are in that of Plato? 
“and have they not both, in their several ways, been efficient 
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“ outguards, the one of truth, the other of love?’’—(vol.1. pp. 
284, 285.) 

Sentiments like these are, occasionally, echoed back by his 
disciple and correspondent : : “ ‘That mixture of scholasticism and 
“ mysticism,” says Bishop Jebb, “ which prevailed in the Latin 
“Church for two centuries prior to the Reformation, we know 
“ was deformed by grievous errors; but, probably, it was, on the 
“ whole, the purest “the times would bear. On this hypothesis, 
you will observe that your idea of the final cause of the Canti- 
“ cles comes into play, they being, as it were, a pleasure-ground 
for mysticism to disport in.” —(vol. 1. pp. 308, 309). 

On one occasion the bishop improves upon his master. For 
instance, an ordinary thinker might’ probably find it a difficult 
and almost hopeless task to discover any connexion between the 
shutting up of the Continent by Napoleon and the advancement 
of biblical literature in England. Bishop Jebb, however, finds 
no difficulty in the matier. He is quite ialidiad, not only that 
the connexion between these two things is most unquestionable, 
but that it was providentially brought about; and the manner in 
which he makes this out is as follows: it.is well known that the 
English cannot exist without travelling in some direction or other: 
by the closing of continental Europe, however, the inquisitive and 
locomotive instinct was diverted from its ordinary channel: the 
capitals of Europe were closed against our young men of rank, 
and wealth, and literary promise ; and the consequence was, that 
they were compelled to navigate the Archipelago, to wander over 
the Troad, and to explore the most interesting regions of Greece. 
This impulse was, fortunately, strengthened ‘by the scepticism of 
Jacob Bryant, whose reveries and speculations relative to the 
Trojan war had raised up a controversy by which the attention 
and the curiosity of the wanderers was very powerfully attracted to 
the plain of Troy, and to the whole of the Homeric territory. 
This new passion created a vast demand for Greek; for heathen 
Greek, it is true; for pocket volumes of the classics, and for 
habitual familiarity with the sages and pocts of Greece in her 
glorious and palmy days. But even the study of heathen Greek 
was, eventually, favourable to the cultivation of Christian Greek ; 
for it established a national taste for Greek literature, in all its 
various departments. So that Napoleon, by sending our travel- 
lers to Greece, became, unconsciously, instrumental to the more 
zealous and effectual study of the dialect of the New Testament 
in England. “I do soberly view it as a providential dispensa- 
8 “ tion,” says Bishop Jebb, “ that, by circumstances wholly beyond 

‘ our controul, the study of the Greek language should have been 
* forced, as it were, upon the one country in this world, whose 
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“ establishment, whose liturgy, whose habits of thinking, most 
“‘ eminently qualify it for the office of hereafter elucidating Holy 
“ a This may worthily be deemed one among the man 
“ final causes of present events; and, if the shutting up of conti- 
“ nental Europe were to be attended with no other beneficial results 
“ (which is far from probable), the world would be amply indem- 
by this one great and unquestionable blessing.” —(vol. ii. 
p. 00.) ; 

But, to revert to the meditations of Mr. Knox, his general 
theory respecting the march of God’s designs for the moral re- 
storation of mankind, is briefly and pointedly expressed in the 
following paragraph: “ I am persuaded that, as the great general 
“ scheme was divided into dispensations, Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
“ Christian, so the Christian dispensation has also successive plans 
“ of providential management ; adjusted, on an analogous princi- 
“ ple, to the advancing capabilities and exigencies of human and 
“ Christian society. From an imperfect apprehension of revealed 
‘‘ truth, misconceptions are necessarily formed; and they are pro- 
“‘ videntially allowed to keep possession: probably, because the 
“ truths themselves could not otherwise be kept in view, and, if 
“ suffered once to sink into oblivion, might with great difficulty 
“again recover their place in the public mind.”—(vol. ii, p. 520, 
521.) 

This pious and settled persuasion, as may readily be imagined, 
was a source of unspeakabable consolation and tranquillity to this 
Christian philosopher. It enabled him to possess his soul in 
peace, while the hearts of other men were fatling them for fear, 
and for looking after the things which are coming on the earth, 
And he here, accordingly, goes on to say, “ I confess it was very 
“ much on this ground, that [ look with tranquillity on the present 
“ jarring elements of what is called the religious world. ‘The 
“zealous missionaries of the day, however different in name, 
“agree in urging doctrines which appear to be as unfounded as 
“ those of purgatory or expiatory penance. And yet, I greatly 
“ doubt whether any thing much more solid would suit the capa- 
“* city of the present time. And I comfort myself with thinking, 
“ that, when the Christian world becomes susceptible of purer 
“ influences, due means of communicating them will not be 
“ wanting.” —(vol. ii. p. 521.) 

We produce these passages, as we produced the former, with- 
out the slightest intention of entering, at present, into any dis- 
quisition relative to the soundness of such speculations. A fitter 
time for that will arrive, when we shall be able to examine the 
correspondence by the light of the forthcoming ‘‘ Remains.” In 
the mean time, we cannot forbear to remark that these, and othe: 
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distinguishing doctrines of the school, are occasionally spoken of 
m a manner which communicates to them almost an air of mystery. 

There appears to be a sort of understanding between the two 
friends, to the effect that it was expedient partially to veil their 
system by something of a Disciplina Arcani. ‘Their doctrines 
might, to a certain extent, be considered as esoteric. Not that 
the adepts were desirous of keeping those doctrines to themselves, 
and to a chosen circle of favourite disciples; but, simply, that 
disciples could not easily be found who might be in a condition 
to receive them, and to profit by them. Indeed, it seems to have 
been their persuasion that St. Paul himself gave countenance to 
this sort of discrimmation and reserve, in his promulgation of the 


Gospel mystery; and that Ephesus was selected by him for a 
more plenary and profound initiation than any other church. The 


notions of Knox on this subject will appear from the following 
extract, in which the reader will find certain hints and sugges- 


tions, which require a much faller exposition and development 


than could possibly be given to them within the compass of a 
letter. 


“ The superior depth of this epistle (to the Ephesians) bas been ac- 
knowledged by all. Ignatius, quoted by Michaelis, and lying now before 
me, says to the Ephesians "Yuere de cvapvera sore 
St. Chrysostom, in the above-quoted preface, states it as a received 
opinion, that St. Paul made speciw/ communications to the Ephesians. 
T have not that volume of the Greek; but the Latin translation of Mus- 
culus, is, ‘ Dicitur et illis, tanquam jam imbutis, profundiora spiritualium 
sensuum concredidisse.” 1 think ‘ dicitar’ implies what I say. St. 
Chrysostom then adds, as his own judgment, ‘ Est autem hac epistola 
sublimibus reperta sensibus et dogmatibus :’ and again, ‘ abundat vehe- 
menter sublimibus et excellentibus sensibus, Nam qua fere nusquam 
locutus est, hic loquitur, utpote cum dicit, ut nota fiat principatibus, ac 
potestatibus coelestibus, per ecclesiam, multiformis sapientia Dei.’ I 
add to this ancient testimony, Grotius’s more modern but wonderfully 
strong one; ‘ Paulus jam vetus in apostolico munere, et ob evangelium 
Rome vinctus, ostendit illis, quanta sit vis evangelii pra doctrinis omni- 
bas: quomodo omnia Dei consilia, ab omni evo, eo tetenderint: quam 
admiranda sit in eo Dei efficacia: rerum sublimitatem adaquans verbis 
sublimioribus, quam ulla unquam babuit lingua humana.’ 

“ What, then, does St. Paul communicate to the Ephesians, to bear 
out all these strong plaudits. This, I conceive, ..that Christianity was 
to be an analogical Judaism; acting on all human society, in proportion 
as God should extend it, as the Jewish dispensation acted on that single 
nation: that thus, the Christian Church was, on a grand scale, to take 
the place of Judaism ; was to be, in a sublimer way, or for a nobler pur- 
pose, a similar apparatus ; was, consequently, to be as appositely fitted 
to its great end; and, on the whole, was to be the sphere in which, as 
well as the organ by which, all the magnificent prophecies of the Old 
Testament were to have their final fulfilment. 
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“ The secrecy, on this subject, to others, throws additional light on 
what has been said to the Ephesians. But the most remarkable con- 
cealment is, that, in the epistle to the Colossians; wrote, as we have 
ground to think, at the same time; and cursorily tonthing on the same 
topics. This has deceived many into a belief, that they really treated 
on the same points; but with an adroitness, not almost to be imagined, 
St. Paul does not, in any single instance, drop a word to the Colossians, 
which could light the train of thought he pursues in writing to the 
Ephesians. In fact, he seems to do something amazingly of the same 
kind, but yet not of the same kind. For, to the Colossians, the myste 
is ‘ Christ in you the hope of glory ;’ whereas, to the Ephesians, it is the 
rev ev .. ete owovoptay 
roy kaipwy. As a farther illustration, compare Colossians i, 21, 22, 23, 
with Ephesians ii. 11, 12, &e. &e. This last-quoted passage, I should 
observe, is that on which I found an analogical Judaism. 

“ Now, even to name this to the Colossians, would have been dan- 
gerous, as a tendency to gross Judaism, was the epidemic of the day; 
and to have talked of an analogical Judaism to nine out of ten, would 
have been thought to sanction gross Judaism. Another cause was, that 
they only, who could use this world without abusing it, could understand 
how the Church could make the world its own; and to speak to others, 
of the Church mingling with the world, might be tempting the weak to 
commixture inconsistent with all safety. On the contrary, the Ephe- 
sians, having more than any other Church risen above worldly tempta- 
tions, (mark Acts xix. 19.) might be trusted above any Church with the 
whole truth. Ican but just add, that the epistles to St. Timothy won- 
derfully accord with that to the Ephesians themselves. The Church is, in 
1 Tim., the house of God, orvdoc car efpawpa of the truth: mark, 
visibility, and edparwpa, establishment: in 2 Tim. ii. 20, a great house, 
in which must be various vessels; some to honour, some to dishonour. 
But its being the pillar and ground of truth is wonderful! A house, a 
great house, is the commencement often of a city; it was to be so here. 
Our Lord spoke of both a house and a city; St. Matt. v. 14, 15: but 
first, of a candlestick and candle. And observe, the Apocalypse has them 
all. By that time, wisdom had builded her house, and hewn out her 
seven pillars. But Ephesus is the first of them all. ‘I will remove | 
candlestick,’ seems to be ‘I will take away thy primacy.’ ”"—vol. i. p. 48 
—484. 


These notions are re-echoed by Jebb, in his reply, as fol- 
lows 


“ As to the fitness of Ephesus, as a place, I have just found a very 
striking passage, too long for present quotation, in Castalio’s comment, 
which at another time I will send, 

“ Not only the depth but the obscurity of this epistle has been re- 
marked. 

‘Erasmus says, ‘ Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, eadem profunditas, 
idem omnino spiritus, et pectus. Verum, non alibi sermo, hyperbatis, 
anapodotis, aliisque incommoditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, 
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quo fuit usus in hac, sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non 
est assecuta, Certe stylus tantum dissonat a ceteris Pauli epistolis, ut 
alienus videri possit, nisi pectus atque indoles Pauline mentis hance 
prorsus illi vindicaret.. For this obscurity, Michaelis (p. 151.) does not 
even attempt to assign a cause. Erasmus, you see, * done so — 4 
tenus; but may we not add, that the obscurity was possibly design 
apes St. Paul's esotericks from being knowable to the uninitiated ? 

ou must certainly recollect, (1 cannot now turn to books,) that, when 
Alexander complained to Aristotle, that he had done ill to give the 
world his esotericks, the philosopher replied: ‘ I have published them, 
and I have not published them, for none but the initiated will under- 
stand me.’ ''--vol. i. pp. 487, 488. 


In all this there is, evidently, much matter of doubtful disputa- 
tion. It is produced here, solely for the purpose of further illus- 
trating the peculiar mental temperament of the writers ;—their 
habit, if we may so express it, of watching the signs in the 
heavens, till the very clouds assumed, to their eye, appearances 
and shapes which escaped the discernment of other men. 

We have already remarked that the progress of Knox’s mind 
was from the school of Wesley to that of the Church of England; 
and similar to this, we believe, was the progress of his distin- 
guished pupil. We have occasionally heard it affirmed, that, at 
one time, the prepossessions of Jebb were strongly in favour of 
that division of the religious public whieh Is usually known by 
the title of Evangelical; but that his ascent to a higher grade of 
Churchmanship was always proportioned to the growth of his 
knowledge and experience. Whether the exact position occupied 
by the Church, was ever quite distinctly fixed m Knox’s survey 
of the providential dispensations, may reasonably be doubted; for 
there are some sentences of his which seem to intimate rather 
more laxity relative to this question than might have been ex- 
pected from him, But, that the Charch, in his judgment, holds 
an intermediate station between the towering and transcendent 
supremacy claimed for it by the Papists, and the low, broad level, 
which contents the Ultra-Protestants, is manifest from the whole 
tenor of his thoughts and expressions; and more especially evi- 
dent from the following golden words :— 

“ What perverse influence the nick-name of Protestant has had 
“on our Church! Ever since the epithet became fashionable, its 
“ vulgar definition has had more authority with Churchmen them- 
“ seves, than all the settled standards to which they were bound ; 
and the consequence has been, a steady increase of ignorance, 
coldness, and vacillaion. The Bible Society champion,* (Dr. 


* This phrase has rather an ambiguous sound. But it can scarcely be mecessary to 
inform the reader that Dr. Marsh was no champion for the Bible Society, 
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“ Marsh), and Mr, Peter Gandolphy, will scarcely make a treaty 
“ of peace; ahd the war between them must involve a deeper 
“ discussion of the merits of Protestantism, strictly so called, 
“ than it has yet undergone. It will, perhaps, be at length dis- 
“ covered, that there is a_ medium between the two extremes, 
“ which combines the advantages and shuts out the evils of both; 
“ which Vincentius Lirinensis clearly marked out in the fifth 
“century; and which, at this day, exists nowhere but in the 
“ — central essence of our own reformed Episcopal Church. 
“ You will observe, I do not say it exists in our Church in a 
‘ perfect form. | think it rather exists in it as the little bird in 
“ the egg, when incubation has gone a certain length, but is not 
“ yet completed. Perhaps even incubation is yet to come; but 
“ we have the principle, as it is not elsewhere to be found.”— 
(vol. 11. pp. 122, 123.) 

This was written in 1812. Since that time a process has been 
going on, which, if not precisely analogous to incubation, may per- 
haps be likened to that artificial mode of hatching, which is said 
to be practised among the Egyptians. An oven has been gradually 
heated by the joint good offices of a most miscellaneous company, 
though not, it is true, for the purpose of bringing the Church to 
maturity of life: and yet we have good hope that, in spite of the 
design with which it has been prepared, it will be found, in a 
certain. measure, to have done the work which was contemplated 
by Knox. We cannot help thinking that the fiery peril, which 
has for some years been gathering around the Church, has al- 
ready been attended with effects of animating promise, Church- 
men have been impelled, by the menaces of her adversaries, to a 
more close and faithful search into their own credentials, and to 
a more profound acquaintance with the sense of primitive times. 
And this proceeding, we are confident, will be found, of all 
others, the most efficacious, for awakening them to a more lively 
and permanent feeling of their responsibilities, We trust that 
the ives, which are lighted for the destruction of the Church, 
will be so tempered by the breath which bloweth as it listeth, 
that they shall only bring out, into more healthful action, those 
vital principles, which have never yet been extinct within her, 

We could easily lengthen our paper by many an interesting and 
delightful extract from the miscellaneous contents of this corre- 
spondence ; but our limits impose upon us the absolute necessity 
of self-denial. We must conclude, therefore, as we began, by 
expressing our concern that the editor did not feel himself at 
liberty to use more freely the privilege of retrenchment. In say- 
ing this, however, we hope that we shall not be misunderstood, 
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Mr. Forster is far too well known to be vulnerable by ay insi- 
nuations unfavourable to his character for high principle and 
truly Christian benevolence. Such insinuations, it is notorious, 
have recently been scattered abroad with no sparing hand. We 
are, nevertheless, profoundly convinced, that he has, throughout 
his task, been prompted only by an affectionate veneration for the 


memory of his friend, and by a desire to discharge faithfully the 
trust reposed in him. 


Art. 1X.—1. An Essay, Religious and Political, on Ecclesias- 
tical Finance, as regards the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land ; interspersed with other matter not irrelevant to the subject. 
By the Rev. David O. Croly, Parish Priest of Ovens and 
Aglis. 2d edit. Bolster, Cork; and Longman, London: 1834. 


2. A Sermon, preached in St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, 
February \3th, 1833, before the Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Seuth Carolina. By Rev. 
J. Adams, President of the College of Charleston, S. Caro- 
lina; and (ex officio) Horry Professor of Moral and Political 
Philosophy. @d edit. Miller. Charleston: 1838. 


We have lately seen the painful inconveniences, which are insepar- 
able from the working of the voluntary system, delineated and 
laid bare by persons perfectly and experimentally acquainted with 
the subject:—we have seen the irksome situation of Dissenting 
Preachers—the annoyances which are always, and the indignities 
which must be often, endured—the necessity of having recourse 
to the arts of ingratiation or display—of courting or astonishing 
their heuneee—08 administering doses of delicate flattery, some- 
times even in the guise of censure and rebuke—and the utter 
want of authority, which will be usually discernible, where the 
minister is the creature of his flock, and almost a petitioner for 
their bounty. We might also add the argument, which has been 
employed with admirable effect in Serjeant Spankie’s second 
Letter to his Constituents, that these grievous evils would be 
more apparent and more operative, if there were no Ecclesiastical 
Establishment to keep them in check; for that, as long as there 
is this great object of jealous emulation, the Dissenters will make 
it a point of honour to raise the character and station of their 
ministers to something like an equality with the ministers of the 
Church; but that, if it were withdrawn, more sordid feelings 
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would prevail, and the situation of the dissenting teacher would 
be still more embarrassing, and his pecuniary resources still 
smaller and more uncertain. 

And, as we have had more than one picture of English Dissent 
by Dissenters, we have now a picture of Irish Catholicism by a 
Priest. It is a very strange production ;—sharp, clever, caustic, - 
occasionally eloquent ;—but written in a wild, fierce, intemperate, 
and sometimes irreverent style ; and stuffed with stale quotations, 
not always happily applied, or even correctly given—* dry as 
remaining biscuit after voyage.” We cannot quite agree with Mr. 
Croly, where he describes his effort in the title-page as an “ Essay 
on Ecclesiastical Finance, &c. interspersed with other matter not 
irrelevant to the subject.” We rather concur with his “ heading” 
of Chapter XVII.—* A declamatory digression by way of reliet.” 
However, his pages are full of startling facts, and the unflinching 
assertion of unpalatable truths. 

This pamphlet, therefore, has excited considerable notice— 
from its peculiar source even more, perhaps, than its intrinsic 
qualities. It is a notice, however, which will not preclude our 
remarks; because we are inclined to look upon this publication 
under a particular aspect. We pass over the “ Epistle Dedica- 
tory Ad Plebem,” being quite at a loss to conjecture why the 
direction of the letter is such, that they, to whom it is addressed, 
could not understand it, or even guess that it was meant for 
themselves. Mr. Croly has here, we think, written “ more Hiber- 
nico,” and slipped into a practical blunder. We pass over the 
introductory discourse, and the speculations upon the possibility 
of reunion between the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
We come at once to the real business of the Essay. Mr. Croly 
tells us in Chapter L., 


“ The Catholic Church in Ireland has been now for a very long period 
without any legal provision for the subsistence of her ministers. ‘This 
deficiency, however, has been in a great measure supplied by the custo- 
mary contributions of their own flocks. ~Muny persons are of opinion 
that this dependent state of the clerical body is conducive to the good of 
religion and should by all means be continued, while others, on the con- 
trary, assert that the interests of religion and the welfare of the com- 
munity would be much better promoted by the formation of a Catholic 
Church Establishment. The subject naturally divides itself into two 
branches :—the first, whether the present system of ecclesiastical finance 
should be persevered in? And in case not, whether a state provision 
should be substituted? In order to determine the first pe gue a it will 
be necessary to inquire minutely into the present mode of subsistence of 
the Irish Catholic Clergy; and to see their various and multiplied con- 
trivances to procure or extract money from their congregations,” —p. 24. 
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In Chapter LI. our author proceeds to refute the “ noisy de- 
claimers,” who 


‘insist that the clergy should depend for their subsistence upon the 
voluntary contributions of their flocks ; for that otherwise they would not 
attend to the duties of their ministry.”’—p. 24. 


He shows that these voluntary contributions are not so very volun- 
tary after all, 7 


* Doubtless many persons cheerfully contribute to the support of their 
clergy, and pay without reluctance upon every necessary occasion. But, 
on the other hand, very many act a different part—many who would, if 
left to their own free choice, pay not a single stiver into the ecclesiastical 
treasury. These persons part with their money through terror of public 
exposure and the superstitious fear of sacerdotal hostility.”—pp. 24, 2. 


We are next mformed that 


“ the mode of extracting clerical dues is quite arbitrary and capricious ; 
fixedness and uniformity are out of the question. Almost everything 
depends upon the temper and disposition of the clergyman. There are 
salutary regulations in every diocese respecting Church dues, as well as 


other points of Church discipline, put forth by episcopal and synodical 


authority.” —p. 25. 


But these salutary regulations are in practice disregarded, so that 
the strangest discrepancy prevails even in the same diocese. 


“ Every priest, looking to his peculiar necessities or to self-interest, 
makes the most be can of his ministry, and multiplies his exactions with- 
out any reference to statute law, or episcopal authority.”—p. 25. 


It is also stated. 


“ The dues are now nearly double what they were thirty years ago; so 
that, strange as it may appear, amid the decay of trade and commerce, 
agriculture and manufactures, the revenues of the Irish Catholic Church 
are in a constant, steady, progressive state of improvement.”—p. 26. 


It is, therefore, no marvel that Chapter 1V. commences with the 
assertion, “ This state of things is everywhere exciting murmurs ;” 
or that Chapter V. opens with the words, 


‘Two observations here very naturally present themselves ; the total 
disregard on the part of the clergy of the diocesan statutes—and the 
unaccountable supineness ot the bishops in respect to their enforcement. 
Nothing in regard to ecclesiastical finance but discrepance, capricious- 
ness, and disorganization.” —p. 26. 


In Chapter VII. Mr. Croly enters upon particulars. Let us 
now approach—but with no exulting footsteps—that he may take 


us behind the scenes, mtroduce us to the arcana, and initiate us in 
the pecumary mysteries of the Insh Priesthood. 


“ The revenue of the parish priest is derived from a variety of sources. 
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‘There are confession dues, marriage dues, baptism dues, mass dues, and 
dues for anointing. He is also paid at times for attendance at funerals. 
Confession furnishes the most steady and constant source of revenue, 
Twice a year he collects confession-money under the denomination of 
Christmas and Easter offerings. The mode of making this collection is 
not very consonant to the spirit of religion. The priest selects one or 
two houses in every plough-land or neighbourhood, where he holds, 
according to appointment, what are called “ stations of confession ;” 
and it is required that the families all about should meet him when he 
comes among them upon these occasions; should make their confessions, 
receive the holy sa¢rament, and, finally, pay the customary dues, It 
sometimes happens that this business is not transacted quietly, If in- 
creased dues are demanded—a thing of occasional occurrence—disa- 
greeable and sometimes scandalous altercations ensue, Similar scenes 
occur when individuals attend and crave time for payment; while such 
as absent themselves, unless they send the dues as an apology, are gene- 
rally made the subject of public abuse and exposure. All these things 
take place in connection with the celebration of mass and the adminis- 
tration of two sacraments—penance and the eucharist or the Lord's 
supper. The association must be admitted to be rather an unholy one.” 
—pp. 28, 29. 


The result is, according to Mr, Croly, that 


‘it transforms religious rites into merchantable commodities, which the 
ee prices and turns to his own advantage in the best manner he can, 

le gives and he gets quid pro quo. ‘This is the appearance of the thing; 
and the common people do imagine that they pay their money in lieu of 
getting confession and communion. So deeply, indeed, is this persua- 
sion engraven on their minds, that they consider themselves exempt from 
the obligation of payment, unless they actually get absolution and the 
holy sacrament—that is, value for their money.” —p. 29. 


“Come we now,” continues our ecclesiastical guide, “ to 
another item of ecclesiastical revenue—marriage money.” 


The first thing done. when there is question of marrying a couple, 
is to make « bargain about the marriage money. This sometimes causes 
a considerable delay. The remuneration or stipend prescribed by the 
diocesan statutes is never thought of for a moment. Indeed, all statutes 
respecting money matters are a mere dead letter. The priest drives as 
hard a bargain as he can, and strives to make the most of the occasion. 
Marriages are sometimes broken off in consequence of the supposed 
exorbitance of the demands. .... . . But this is only a preliminary pro- 
ceeding. Demands of money are made upon such as are present at the 
marriage—at least upon the male portion of the assembly. This gives 
rise not unfrequently to a new and unhallowed scene. The transaction 
may by chance pass off quietly; that is, when every one contributes . 
according to the wishes and expectation of the clergyman. But this 
does not always happen. In general the demands are considered unrea- 
sonable, and the priest is disappointed in bis expectations. Some endea- 
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vour to evade the payment of any contribution, others give but little, 
and the few that please the priest are mete exceptions to the general 
rule. What is the consequence? The clergyman, after begging and 
entreating for some time to little ptirpose, gets at length into a rage ; 
utters the most bitter invectives against individuals ; abuses, perhaps, the 
whole company, and is abused himself in turn; until at length the whole 
house becomes one frightful scene of confusion and uproar :—and all 
this takes place at the administration of one of the sacraments of the 


Catholic Clurch—owing, too, to the present system of ecclesiastical 
finance.” —pp. 30, 31. 


Next to be considered comes baptism money—an item that 
helps not a little to swell the amount of Church revenue. 


“The general rule is to baptize at private houses, or at the priest's 
house or lodgings, and under circumstances not of a very hallowed 
description. One leading feature in the transaction, on the part of the 
priest, is to get in the customary offering, and to swell, if possible, its 
amount. The father of the infant pays, as they say, for the baptism ; 
the gossip money is demanded of the sponsors; who sometimes amount 
to four in number and upwards, contrary to the Canons of Trent, but 
not contrary to the pecuniary interests of the priest. This money is 
often demanded previous to the administration of the rite; and, if not 
promptly and satisfactorily paid, scenes of abuse and recrimination fre- 
quently ensue ;—similar, indeed, to what takes place on occasion of 
marriages, only upon a smaller scale. Children are sometimes sent away 
without baptism for lack of money, and women remain frequently a 
considerable time without being churched or purified after child-birth, 
(a great evil in their eyes,) because the priest has not been satisfied 
respecting the baptism money. Intended sponsors are sometimes ex- 
cluded when gossip money is not forthcoming, and others substituted by 
the priest—his own servants perhaps—to the great discomfort and an- 


noyance of the parents of the child, and his accompanying friends,’ — 
pp. 33, 34. 


But, perhaps, no part of this melancholy account is more calcu- 
lated to shock all good and pious feelings than the manner in 
which the priest derives money from the administration of extreme 
unction. 

“« The poor family are quite happy if the deceased has been anointed ; 
but are quite unhappy if this should happen not to be the case. This 
rite is often administered under most distressing circumstances—amid 
sickness, lamentation, destitution, and want—yet money is demanded in 
most cases, particularly in the country; and instances occur of payment 
being demanded before-hand, and even of money being pocketed by the 
priest which had been given as alms for the relief of the dying.” —p. 34. 


Masses, too, are priced like other rites of religion. 


“ This matter is parti y insisted on at a particular season of the 
year—the commemoration of All Souls—the second of November. Every 
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effort is then made to interest the faithful in behalf of the soulé in pur- 
gatory, in order to increase the customary contributions for mortuary 
masses. Doctrines are frequently advanced on those occasions prompted 
by cupidity, not very consonant to reason or the Scriptures; atid the 
congregation is led into error in order to replenish the coffers of the 
priest.”—pp. 35, 36. 

Nor is this all. 


“ Other bad consequences regarding the clergy themselves arise out of 
the present system of Church support. Many among them are con- 
stantly endeavouring to overreach and undermine one another, Every 
man of this description looks to his own private emolument, regardless 
of all covenants or agreements expressed or implied. The curate does 
not make a fair return to the parish priest, nor the parish priest, 

haps, to the curate—nor the curates, where a number is associated, to 
one another. Every man gets in what he ean; and seems to think that 
he would be justified in appropriating the entire to himself. But this 
he cannot do, for he must make some return of his receipts; and this he 
does; but it is an arbitrary return, maimed, docked, curtailed, There is 
no lack of refined casuistry in this matter, The curate says he labours 
more than the parish priest, and therefore that he is entitled to more 
than his allotted proportion of the dues. The parish priest, perhaps, 
will say that the curate is too well paid, and that he himself should have 
alarger dividend ; and where there are several curates together, one will 
say that he is the senior, and that he should not be placed on a level with 
the others. Sometimes they assign a sweeping reason for this clandestine 
abstraction of the commoti tevenue; namely, that the dues being in 
themselves indeterminate, and a sort of arbitrary exaction, they are at 
liberty to make an arbitrary return. The consequence of all this is, that 
Church revenue has become a mere scramble; every man striving to 
seize upon a larger share, and deciding for himself in the appropriation. 
This is a bad state of things: it is a shameful state of clerical demora- 
lization. Common honesty is out of the question. Nothing but lies, 
schemes, duplicity, false returns; so that the simple and the honest 
become the prey of the cunning and the crafty. Does not this system 
of clerical dishonesty strike at the root of public morals? The morals of 
the pastor must have an influence on the morals of the flock........ 
One reflection more, and we shall be done with this part of the subject. 
Let us view the conduct of the Irish priests, this time past, as instructors 
of their people. Have they attended to the preaching of the Gospel? 
Have they inculcated the principles of the Catholic Religion? ir 
congregations everywhere have shown an utter disregard to law and to 
the constituted authorities :—nothing among them but sedition and in- 
subordination, burning and maiming, murder and massacre—mob law, in 
short, the greatest of all curses, the order of the day. What did the 


priests—the guides and of the people—do under these circum. 
t 


stances? Did they set their faces against this unhappy state of things ? 
Did they preach obedience and subordination? Did they inculcate sub- 
mission to the aathority of law, or aid in see Phe pe peace and tran- 
quillity of society, all which they were bound to do as ministers of the 
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Gospel and priests of the Roman Catholic Church? This is a position 
that cannot be disputed. It has been always the boast of the Roman 
Catholic Church that she teaches her children to observe the laws, to 
respect the civil magistrate, and to do nothing inconsistent with the ‘vend 
lic peace and with individual security. The Irish Catholic priests have 
not this time past preached these doctrines to the people. It would be 
too much, perhaps, to say that the priests themselves were the original 
instigators of the misguided multitude. There is no doubt that many of 
them acted a prominent part in the business ; and the impression on the 
minds of the common people was, and is, that the priests gave it their full 
and unqualified sanction. But many of them yielded reluctantly to the 
torrent; and appeared to give their approbation to that which they in 
reality condemned. They went with the multitude, instead of guiding 
the multitude; and suffered religion and morality to be completely 
turned topsy-turvy. What was the cause of all this? Many causes, no 
doubt, may be assigned. National and religious prejudices might have 
had a share ; sectarian hatred, cowardice, a general perversity of morals. 
But can it be said that the present state of clerical dependance for sup- 
port upon a capricious multitude had no share in determining this unbe- 
coming conduct on the part of the Irish Catholic priesthood ? The mul- 
titude held the strings of the clerical purse ; and woe betide the unfor- 
tunate priest who would set himself in opposition to their wishes.’’— 
pp. 38, 39. 

Mr. Croly then proceeds 
** to consider the second point, namely, whether it would be right to 
establish a state provision for the Irish Catholic clergy; or whether 
there are good grounds for objecting to an establishment of the kind.”— 
p- 40. 

We shall not, however, follow him through this discussion, 
which is partly speculative and partly historical. We have wished 
to keep two ends in view throughout the present article :—the 
one, that we should set down nothing on our own authority, but 
suffer Mr. Croly to disclose the secrets—the often appalling 
secrets—of his own ‘ prison-house :—the other, that we should 
give his facts, weeded and winnowed as much as possible from 
his arguments. His forte, too, lies in describing rather than in 
reasoning. His vivid, but coarse manner, makes him a portrait- 
painter of no common power; but is totally unfit for calm and 
— investigation. 

e recognize his peculiar capabilities in the graphic, but ex- 
aggerated and somewhat grotesque, delineation, which we subjoin, 
of the Irish people. 


“It is a prevailing notion in this country that priests possess the most 
extraordinary powers imaginable, that the visible and invisible world is 
under their control; that they can at their will and pleasure make sick 
or make well ; give prosperity or adversity, damnation or salvation: and 
yct this extreme credulity of the vulgar does not prevent them—so much 
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are they under the control of their passions—from setting themselves 
occasionally in opposition to these same all-powerful personages, and 
braving the fatal consequences of their destructive wrath. They bold 
the strangest opinions regarding departed souls. They fancy the hunts- 
man, the jockey, the sporting squire, will be riding their favourate horses 
in the other world ; and they are persuaded that when any particular mis- 
hap befalls themselves, it is done through the malicious intervention of 
some deceased persons—their enemies. They in general set more value 
on trivial observances than on the weighty points of the law. They are 
extremely addicted to lying, to fraud and circumvention, Nothing can 
persuade them but that they ought to hate and exterminate, if in their 
power, all such as differ from them in religion, 


‘ Inde furor vulgo quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, quum solos credit habendos 
Esse Deos quos ipse colat.’——Juv. Sat. 15. 


It gives them great offence to see their priest on friendly terms with 
Protestants ; and such Priests as stand in this sort of relationship are, by 
way of reproach, denominated Protestant priests. They believe in 
ghosts, fairies, hobgoblins ; give credit to dreams and fortune tellers ; 
practice superstitious observances without number—spells, charms, and 
incantations. In short they are mere children in all these matters. 
They are incapable of judging what may be serviceable to them or 
otherwise touching laws and regulations. What extravagant ideas do 
not the Trades’ Unions and Labourers entertain? They account ma- 
chinery a national calamity—that which is the great source of produc- 
tion and wealth. ‘They fancy they should be the sole valuers of their 
own labour; that they should dictate to their employers; and they 
think themselves warranted in murdering any individual or individuals 
who may venture to think and act differently. All this too they imagine 
is for the good of trade and of society. In the country the lower orders 
make no scruple whatever in combining against law and order, and mas- 
sacreing, if they can, all those who do not join in their combinations. 
In their late anti-tithe war they set no more value on the life of a fellow- 
creature than on the life of the most worthless brute ; and many who 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law for murders of the most revolting 
description, could with great difficulty be brought to acknowledge the 
justice of their sentence. They considered it no breach of God's com- 
mandment to murder a tithe-owner, or a tithe-receiver, or a tithe-col- 
lector, or a tithe-valuator, or a tithe-process-server, or even any one that 
would not assist them in the great and good work of extinguishing tithes 
altogether. 

“‘ They are divided also among themselves into hostile factions or par- 
ties; the Mahoneys against the Hurleys, and the Hurleys against the 
Mahoneys. They fight pitched battles against one another with deadly 
Weapons at fairs and markets and patterns and goals; and even on 
Sundays and Holidays—taking good care first of all to hear mass. They 
scarcely ever meet together at christenings or Myre or at the ale- 
house that a battle does not take place; when b and bruises and 
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broken bones terminate the barbarous scene. They resemble the savage 
Thracians of old. 


Scyphis in usum letitia natis pugnare Thracum est. 


And O’Rourk’s noble feast as given by Swift is still, as to its termination, 
frequently imitated in this civilized country. Whiskey is all their delight, 
The use or abuse of whiskey helps to impoverish the farmer and to pau- 
perize the tradesman. Such artizans as have employment and tolerable 
wages—smiths, coachmakers, carpenters, masons, hatters—general ly 
spend the Sundays in public houses, and also Mondays. Some time on 
‘Tuesday they generally resume their employments. Labourers would 
act a similar part if they had the means to do so. Swallowing whiskey 
and swallowing it to excess is their swmmum bonum ; like as eating opium 
is with the common Turks. There is nothing they delight in more than 
to hear of conspiracies, seditions, tumults, wars, and the shedding of 
blood.” —p. 59—61. 


As to his quotations, we must observe, that the way in which 
he puts the second—and the same remark would be applicable to 
another which occurs in the next sentence—does not say much 
for his scholarship; and that for the translation of the first we are 
not answerable, but the “‘ Parish Priest of Ovens and Aglis,” 

We cannot resist the temptation of inserting the following 
sketch :-— 


** Much is said about public opinion. The terms, ‘ public opinion’ 
and * people’ are used with equal impropriety in the political slang of 
the day. But let us be particular. How is the expression of public 
opinion, as it is called, procured ; or what is it in reality? A parish 
meeting is called, say in the parish Chapel, to petition Parliament for a 
Repeal of the Legislative Union. Some forty or fifty persons assemble ; 
unless the meeting be called on Sundays, immediately after public 
prayers ; when want of other employment, the convenience of atten- 
dance, or curiosity, might cause a larger assemblage. ‘The meetings in 
the Country Parishes have been always most part very thinly attended 
even on Sundays. But to the matter in question. ‘ban meeting is 
graced by the presence of two or three well-trained hackneyed orators— 
individuals generally neither of means nor character, but glib of tongue, 
and abounding in brass. These active gentlemen concoct every thing. 
propose every thing, dictate every thing, carry every thing, and conclude 
every thing. No one indeed would have the hardihood to oppose them. 


The rustics hear, and gaze, and say ‘ amen.’ 


* The resolutions and petitions are signed, sealed, and delivered, and 
so the business is done. The opinion of the itinerant orators is the 
opinion of the persons assembled, by chance or otherwise ; and the 
opinion of these is the opinion of the parish at large. Such is a sample 
of the scenes generally acted upon these occasions : and as is the sam- 
ple, so is the sack, ab uno disce omnes. Even in the cities at the different 
parish meetings, we find the same batch of orators constantly figuring 
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away; and always making sure of a competent number of uproarious 
backers, to drown all opposition.” —pp. 63, 64. 


But we must not allow the felicitous strength, which Mr. Croly 
throws into many of his pictures, to seduce us from our design, 
The lecture which he reads at the end will recal us to it: but we 
must premise that the taste and a ex of its tone are most 


exceedingly questionable, as between Parish Priest and Hierarchy, 
Subordinate Minister and Diocesan. 


“ And now ye Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, ye Bishops and Priests, 
it is high time for you to hold up your heads, and to act a part suitable to 
the importance and dignity of your order. Ye say that * ye have been 
appointed of the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God.’ Have ye these 
years past acquitted yourselves of this indispensable obligation? Have 
ye ruled the people committed to your charge according to the maxims 
of the Gospel, and the Canons of the Church? Have ye ruled the 
people ; or have ye suffered yourselves to be ruled by them? Have ye 
in the discharge of your duties exhibited, as ye were bound to do, firm- 
ness, inflexibility, determination, and perseverance? Or have ye not, on 
the contrary, been ‘ tossed about to and fro’ by every wind of popular 
doctrine? This latter alternative has taken place. Your career has 
been marked by unsteadiness, time-serving, and tergiversation, Popu- 
lar clamour has scared you from the paths of duty, and influenced even 
your synodical decisions. Ye have made religion turn upon popular 
feeling or rather upon the feeling of faction; instead of endeavouring 


to make popular feeling square with religion. Ye have exhibited even: 


a want of uniformity among yourselves ; for the Clergy of Ulster have 
preserved religion in a great measure free from that contagion of party 
politics, by which it has been infected in most other parts of the king- 
dom. Did this arise from peculiarity of circumstances, or from a diyer- 
sity of opinion? Individual Clergymen also in the various other dioceses 
imitated the example of their brethren in Ulster, in opposition to that of 
their diocesans ; who, either with the approbation or the connivance of 
their Bishops, respectively swamped religion iu an ocean of politics, and 
assisted in whew. or fitting the unhappy multitude for the fps 
of every species of outrage and crime. Ye suffered political ¢ 
harangues to be made from your altars at the celebration of Divine 
Worship, and surrendered your Churches to be used as political club- 
houses ; thus not only transgressing in general against the sanctity of 
the oceasion, and the sanctity of the temple, but also violating an express 
ordinance of the Council of Trent respecting such matters.”—pp. 78, 79. 
It is high time for you to raise yourselves from the depths into which 
ye have unhappily fallen, and to resume your proper station in the com- 
monwealth of religion. Emancipate yourselves from the trammels of 
party, and recover your lost dignity and independence, Let your tem- 
ples be once more the houses of prayer, and yourselves the true ministers 
of the Gospel. Judge for yourselves, decide for yourselves in all things 
pertaining to the interest and welfare of religion. Seize the first rs nd 
tunity of rescuing your Church from its present eleemosynary, humili 
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ing, scandalous, inadequate mode of subsistence ; and of procuring for it 
an honourable establishment—an establishment that will speedily remove 
its deformities, give it a new and improved appearance, render its disci- 
pline conformable to the ecclesiastical canons, and liken it, as is fitting, 
to the other Catholic Churches throughout Christendom.”-—p. 82. 


This last extract, which forms the concluding paragraph of 
“the Essay,” is a key to Mr, Croly’s sentiments and desires. His 
main object is to prove, that the government ought to offer, and 
the Roman Catholic Clergy ought to accept, a legal provision, in- 
stead of their present casual and precarious subsistence wrung from 
the pockets of a poor and ignorant population, In order to make 
out his point, he has shown the miserable shifts, the unworthy 
expedients, to which they are reduced ; and the pernicious influence 
which these circumstances exert both upon the character of the 
Clergy themselves, and the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
country. So far, weconceive, his propositions are demonstrable and 
demonstrated. Leaving, however, all other considerations, we will 
merely build upon them one simple argument; and put two or 
three plain questions to the body, of which Mr. Croly is a mem- 
ber. One of yourselves, we would say, has proved that the 
wretchedness of your position arises from your dependent subser- 
viency to the people. Is it wise, then, to accelerate a state of 
things, which must render that subserviency and dependence more 
complete? He has proved that your only relief can come from 
the legitimate government of the empire :—is it wise, then, to 
estrange yourselves, more and more, from that government? We 
reason from his data, not from our prejudices. An Irish Court, 
an Insh Parliament, an Irish and Catholic Establishment, severed 
from all English connexion—is this your dream?—You must 
know, either that these things are the vainest and most futile of 
all visions ; or that, if they could be partly realized, for you they 
would be the most hapless of realities. Ordo you wish the extinc- 
tion and abolition of every form and modification of Ecclesiastical 

tstablishment—every actual or supposable connexion between 
Church and State? 
Upon these points Mr, Croly bas urged well; 


“ It is said that the State should have no control over the Church, and 
that every particular congregation should manage their Church affairs. 
This is a matter of taste on the part of the Dissenters, and it may be 
bad taste too. ‘Their Church is completely democratized and the Minis- 
ter or Pastor is at the mercy and under the control of the congregation.” 
“« The idea of Dissenters is quite in character: it is in opposition to the 


general amalgamation of things and leads to nothing but schisms, sects, 
and divisions.” —p. 45. 


But on the other hand,— 
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“Roman Catholics, as such, should at least be mute as to the general 
uestion. Church Establishments, in fact, make part and parcel of the 
Catholic Religion. This state of legalized Christianity is interwoven 
with the canons and discipline of the Church, and dates its existence 
from the very period when the dark night of religious persecution had 
disappeared, and the bright day of religious triumph began to gladden the 
hearts of the faithful.” ‘* Look at the Catholic Religion at the present 
day, wherever it is established or is the religion of the people. Look at 
Italy, the great centre of Catholic unity; look to Austria, to Germany, 
to France, to Spain, to Portugal; go to the New World, to North and 
South America, a state provision is every where secured under one shape 
or the other for the Priesthood. Ireland is an exception. But was it 
always so? or is not this peculiarity the result of untoward circum- 
stances? How did the case stand previous to the Reformation? Who 
then received the tithes of the corn and of the cattle ; the tithe of tillage 
and the tithe of agistment! The Irish Catholic Clergy: and they re- 
ceived also the tithes that are now called impropriate. ‘The Protestant 
Church system is nothing but a continuation of the Catholic Church 
system on a less extensive scale.” ‘‘ The dependent state of the Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland is an exception to the general rule—the necessary 
resnit of untoward circumstances—and opposed to the wishes as well as 
to the discipline of the Universal Church. The anti-establishment gen- 
tlemen go in the teeth of all this, and would fain change the discipline 
of the Church altogether, would dethrone the Pope, annul the general 
Councils, destroy the prescription of 1500 years, and, in defiance of rea- 
son and of order, turn the exception into the general rule. The disciples 
of Socinus, or the semi-demi-Christians who would place the Church 
upon a new foundation, may venture to proceed to these extremes ; but 
Catholics or persons calling themselves Catholics cannot do so with- 
out transgressing the rules of logic, and overstepping the limits of ortho- 
doxy.”—pp. 71, 72, 73, 74. 


That the Independent, then, or the Socinian, should sputter 
forth his maledictions against Ecclesiastical institutions connected 
with the state, is an occurrence quite in keeping with the rest of 
his tenets ; but that the Roman Catholic should range himself on 
the same side, and fling about the same dirty missiles, is an incon- 
gruity which belies the whole character of his sentiments, and 
contradicts the whole history of his creed. If he conscientiously 
desires to have a Popish establishment instead of a Protestant, 
we can quite understand, although we may not participate, his 


feelings; but when he reviles and bespatters all establishments in’ 


the abstract, we can hardly listen to him without a rising qualm 
of incredulity, or an involuntary shrug of contempt. ‘The Roman 
Catholic may be removed far enough from the Protestant Church- 
man, but he is removed at an immeasurably longer distance from 
the Protestant Dissenter. 

NO. XXXIII.—JAN. 1835. 
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And yet from Ireland Dr. M‘Hale can write about “ the greatest 
nuisance in this or any other country,” in terms which we will 
not characterize; and, as to some parts of England, we might 
complain both of the extent, to which Roman “Catholic priests 
allow themselves to mix up politics with religion, and of the 
manner in which a political bias is exhibited. What an inter- 
minable hubbub and outcry would be raised, if the clergymen of 
the Establishment spoke, as Mr. M: Donnell, of Birmingham, 
has spoken,—a man, who, as we have the best opportunities of 
knowing, 1s, nevertheless, most amiable in his private character, 
and most exemplary in the discharge of his ministerial functions,— 
if they should thrust themselves into the hottest steam of public 
meetings ; if they should talk about taking up arms, or threaten 
to impeach the servants of the crown, or riot in the applauding 
din of an excited rabble? Yet, if they did these things, or things 
on the other side analogous and equivalent to these, what more 
would they do, than is done almost daily by Papist. priests and 
Dissenting ministers?) God forbid, that they should imitate so 
bad an example. Yet they might appeal to precedents and 
parallel cases among their antagonists, even if their Churches 
were desecrated by the constant intrusion of disloyal and anti- 
social violence; if nearly every one of their places of divine wor- 
ship was made, year after year, the begging-station for a dema- 
gogue ; or converted into an arena for the invectives and bicker- 
ings of faction,—a focus for the display of ambitious selfishness 
and presumptuous flippancy ; or even if their clergy condescended, 
for political purposes, to cajole the ignorance of their congrega- 
tions, and pander to their prejudices, and play upon their cre- 
dulity. 

But we would not be betrayed into recrimination. We would 
speak in the spirit of charity ; ; and we would adhere to our single 
point. Is it possible, we ask again and again, is it posstble, that 
the Roman Catholic priesthgod in Ireland, and even in England, 
should combine and conspire with schismatical Dissenters against 
all connection between Christianity and the civil government? 
Then we turn for their refutation to an unexpected quarter. 
We turn from a monarchy to a republic, from Great Britain to 
the United States of America. We happen to have before us 
the Convention Sermon of Mr. Adams. The sermon is itself 
excellent ; but we prefer to quote from a most valuable appendix ; 
because an American judge may be thought a less suspicious 
testimony than an American Episcopalian divine. A very cele- 
brated jurist, the late Chief Justice Parsons, of the state of 


Massachusetts, laid down the following positions in a case of 
law: 
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“ Several objections have at times been made to this establishment, 
which may be reduced to three: that when a man disapproves of auy’ 
religion, or of any supposed doctrine of any religion, to compel him by 
law to contribute money for public instruction in such religion, or dog- 
trine, is an infraction of his liberty of conscience ;—that to compel a 
man to pay for public religious instructions, ou which be does not attend, — 
and from which he can, therefore, derive no benefit, is unreasonable and 
intolerant ; and that it is anti-christian for any state to avail itself of the 
precepts and maxims of Christianity to support civil government, because 
the founder of it has declared that bis kingdom is not of this world, 

“ These objections go to the authority of the people to make this 
Constitution, which is not proper nor competent for us to bring into 
question. And although we are not able, and have no inclination, to 
assume the character of theologians, yet it may not be improper to make 
a few short observations to defend our Constitution from the charges of 
persecution, intolerance, and impiety. 

** When it is remembered that no man is compellable to attend on any 
religious instruction which he conscientiously disapproves, and that he 
is absolutely protected in the most perfect freedom of conscience in his 
religious opinions and worship, the first objection seems to mistake a 
man’s conscience for his money, and to deny the state a right of levying 
and of appropriating the money of the citizens at the will of the legisla- 
ture in which they are all represented. But as every citizen derives the 
security of his property, and the fruits of his industry from the power of 
the state ; so, as the price of this protection, he is bound to contribute, 
in common with his fellow-citizens, for the public use so much of his 

roperty, and for such public uses, as the state shall direct. And if any 
individual can lawfully withhold his contribution, because he dislikes the 
appropriation, the authority of the state to levy taxes would be anni- 
hilated ; and without money it would soon cease to have any authority. 
But all monies raised and appropriated for public uses by any corpora- 
tion, pursuant to powers derived from the state, are raised and appro- 
priated substantially by the authority of the state. And the people in 
their Constitution, instead of devolving the support of public teachers on 
the corporations by whom they should be elected, might have directed 
their support to be defrayed out of the public treasury, to be reimbursed 
by the levying and collection of state taxes. And against this mode of 
support, the objection of an individual disapproving of the object of the 
public taxes, would have the same weight it can have against the mode 
of public support through the medium of corporate taxation. In 
either case, it can have no weight to maintain a charge of persecution 
for conscience sake. The great error lies in not distinguishing between 
liberty of conscience in religious opinions and worship, and the right of 
appropriating money by the state. The former is an unalienable right, 
the latter is surrendered to the state as the price of protection. 

‘* The second objection is, that it is intolerant to compel a man to pay 
for religious instruction from which, as be does not hear it, he can de- 
rive no benefit. ‘This objection is founded wholly in mistake. The 
object of public religious instruction is, to teach and to enforce by suitable 
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arguments the practice of a system of correct morals among the people, 
and to form and cultivate reasonable and just habits and manners ; by 
which every man’s person and property are protected from outrage, and 
his personal and social enjoyments promoted and multiplied. From these 
effects every man derives the most important benefits, and whether he be 
or be not an auditor of any public teacher, he receives more solid and 
permanent advantages from this public instruction than the administra- 
tion of justice in courts of law can give him. ‘The like objection may 
be made by any man to the support of public schools if he have no 
family who attend ; and any man who has no law suit may object to the 
support of judges and jurors on the same ground; when if there were 
no courts of law he would unfortunately find that causes for law suits 
would sufficiently abound. 

“* The last objection is founded upon the supposed anti-christian con- 
duct of the state in availing itselt of the precepts and maxims of Chris- 
tianity for the purposes of a more excellent civil government. It is 
admitted that the founder of this religion did not intend to erect a tem- 
poral dominion, agreeably to the prejudices of his countrymen; but to 
reign in the hearts of men by subduing their irregular appetites and pro- 
pensities, and by moulding their passions to the noblest purposes. And 
it is one great excellence of his religion, that, not pretending to worldly 
pomp and power, it is calculated and accommedated to ameliorate the 
conduct and condition of man under any form of civil government. 

The objection goes further, and complains that Christianity is not 
left for its promulgation and support, to the means designed by its author, 
who requires not the assistance of man to effect his purposes and inten- 
tions. Our Constitution certainly provides for the punishment of many 
breaches of the laws of Christianity ; not for the purpose of propping up 
the Christian religion, but because those breaches are offences against the 
laws of the state; and it is a civil, as well as religious duty of the 
magistrate, not to bear the sword in vain. But there are many precepts 
of Christianity, of which the violation cannot be punished by buman 
laws ; and as the obedience to them is beneficial to civil society, the 
state has wisely taken care that they should be taught and also entorced 
by explaining their moral and religious sanctions, ws they cannot be en- 
forced by temporal punishments. And from the genius and temper of 
this religion, and from the benevolent character of its author, we must 
conclude that it is his intention, that man should be benefited by it in 
his civil and political relations, as well as in his individual capacity. And 
it remains for the objector to prove, that the patronage of Christianity by 
the civil magistrate induced by the tendency of its precepts to form good 
citizens, is not one of the means by which the knowledge of its doctrines 
was intended to be disseminated and preserved among the human race. 

* The last branch of the objection rests on the very correct position, 
that the faith and precepts of the Christian religion are so interwoven 
that they must be taught together ; whence it is inferred that the state, 
by enjoining instruction in its precepts, interferes with its doctrines, and 
assumes a power not entrusted to any human authority. 

“If the state claimed the absurd power of directing or controlling the 
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faith of the citizens, there might be some ground for the objection. But 
no such power is claimed. ‘The authority derived from the Constitution 
extends no further than to submit to the understandings of the people 
the evidence of truths deemed of public utility, leaving the weight of the 
evidence and the tendency of those truths to the conscience of every 
man. 

“* Indeed this objection must come from a willing objector; for it ex- 
tends in its consequences to prohibit the state from providing for public 
instruction in many branches of useful knowledge which naturally tend 
to defeat the arguments of infidelity, to illustrate the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, and to confirm the faith of its professors, 

‘* As Christianity has the promise not only of this, but of a future life; 
it cannot be denied that public instruction in piety, religion, and morality 
by Protestant teachers, may have a beneficial eftect beyond the present 
state of existence. And the people are to be applauded as well for their 
benevolence as for their wisdom, that in selecting a religion whose pre- 
cepts and sanctions might supply the defects in civil government, neces- 
sarily limited in its power, and supported only by temporal penalties, they 
adopted a religion founded in truth, which in its tendency will protect 
our property here, and may secure to us an inheritance in another and a 
better country.” —pp. 52—54. 

We will add nothing to this luminous and convincing argument 
but what Mr. Everett has said :— 


‘“‘ Without going into general and merely speculative reasoning, I ask 
you, gentlemen, to produce an instance of any considerable state, of ancient 
or modern times, in which public worship and public instruction in reli- 
gion have been kept up without the aid of government.”—p. 54. 

“In this respect, the experience of the world is uniform and without 
exception. It is accordingly laid down in general terms, as an acknow- 
ledged principle, by one of the most judicious political writers, that no 
state, whether of ancient or modern times, has ever flourished, of which 
the foundation was not laid, in one way or another, on religion.” —p. 55. 


Backed, then, by these authorities, which are, in the main, ap- 
plicable to Great Britain, we would briefly sum up our remarks, 
We say nothing now as to the plan of a state provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy. But, certainly, they stand in a position, 
from which we should be glad to see them relieved. We should 
be glad to see them attached to the government of the empire by 
the ties of reciprocal interest and esteem. Would they be gainers 
by ‘ mob law” and insurrectionary turbulence? Would they be 
gainers by a republic? Would they be gainers, if a separate 
kingdom could be established in Ireland, with Daniel O'Connell 
on the throne? Do they dream that the shore of either such 
consummation could be reached, without wading through a san- 
guine deluge of disaster and convulsion? And are periods of 
convulsion favourable to the ministers of the gospel of peace? 
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In others, to make common cause with the enemies of piely and 
order is an error, into which the tempest of passion may drive 
them, or the voice of ambition may mislead them: but in the 
Roman Catholic clergy it is a judicial blindness, and the infatua- 
tion of mere frenzy. If they had strength to shake the pillars of 
the temple, they would indeed pull down the roof upon their own 
heads, and be buried in the ruins. They are untrue to themselves 
and their profession; and, if they strike at monarchical institu- 
tions, they strike with a suicidal, as a parricidal, hand, 

Whether we consult the amals of experience, or the oracles of 
reason—whether we survey the present or the past—whether we 
look to Europe or to South America—we gather only fresh con- 
firmation of our belief that Republicanism and Catholicism can- 
hot long, or flourishingly, or comfortably, co-exist: and that the 

“voluntary principle” and the Papal Church are the antipodes of 
each other. From the day which beholds the supremacy of mo- 
dern Liberalism may be dated, not the declension, but the de- 
struction, of the Romish hierarc hy ; and the shout, which triumphs 
over the fall of the Church of England, will be the knell for the 
interment of their faith. 

Accidental circumstances may for a moment prevent discordant 
elements from actual warfare or collision: but they are not on 
that account the less discordant and irreconcileable m themselves. 
The Romish clergy may be made the tools of demagogues for 
some time before they become their victims; but they are not, 
and cannot be, real friends, or, for a permanency, mutual auxili- 
ares. Strenuously, then, and urgently, and solemnly, would we 
call upon the bishops and pastors of that Church, adjuring them, 
for their own sakes, not to plunge ifto an alliance, which is most 
strange, foul, and unnatural, and which must ultimately be most 
fatal, with the extremes of radical and almost rebellious faction ; 
but ratherto throw the weight of their authority into the other scale. 
We appeal to their religious, we appeal to their worldly, feelings ; 
we appeal to thetr spiritual, we appeal to their temporal, allegi- 
ance ; we appeal to their devotion; we appeal to their prudence, 
If a scramble ensues, their share will be nothing. But if they 
maintain the principles of conservative government—we mean, 
truly conservative, because not opposed to safe and corrective 
modifications—the may assist in saving the empire, and found a 


claim upon the gratitude, as upon the liberality, of the legislature 
and the crown ! 
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Arr. X.—Sonnets and other short Poems, chiefly on sacred 


Subjects. By Samuel Hinds, D.D. London. Fellowes, 
1834. pp. 80. 


We are bold enough to avow that we are by no means fond of 
Sonnets. Even in their native language we find them, for the 
most part, too cold and artificial to awaken in us the glow which 
we usually receive from Poetry; and they are much too exotic 
to bear transplantation without injury into our Northern Dialects. 
We have not forgotten the spirit-stirring trampet which Milton 
has blown so powerfully in “ Avenge,O Lord ;” nor the exquisite 


pathos of “ Methought saw my late espoused Saint;” but atthe 


same time ‘ Captain or Colonel” rings very gratingly in our 
ears; and we are warned by an unpleasant recollection that “ A 
Book was writ of late called Tetrachordon.” 

Dr. Hinds, however, undeterred by difficulty, has evinced con- 
siderable skill in his treatment of this unmanageable species of 
composition; and there is a good deal of dignity in his concise- 
ness, One specimen may suflice. 


JOIN, IX, 30, 


“ The man answered and said unto them, why herein is a marvellous thing, that ye 
know not from whence he is, and yet he bath opened mine eyes.” 


‘* Peace, babbler! is this wisdom thou dost teach ? 
Instructing simple folk, that Jesus wrought 
No miracle, from God no message brought, 
But that his servants childish fables preach ! 
Why herein is a marvel —This same tale 
Hath swayed mankind near twice ten hundred years, 
Triumphing over mortal hopes and fears. 
Whence is it? Whereby doth it still prevail ! 
Before I communed with the Gospel-book, 
I groped my way in darkness, like one born 
Blind; now, into my inmost self I look ; 
Who hath dispelled my night and made it morn? 
Thou know’st not whence it is? ‘Then let me say, 
It is the Light of Heaven that causes day.” —p. 8. 


We are ignorant of the private History attached to this volume ; 
but its Melancholy bears a stamp of Truth, which, if it were neces- 
sary, would effectually disarm criticism; and we are greatly mis- 
taken if Invention has assisted the Poet in his effusions. Se- 
lection is by no means easy from pages which contain not one 
ambitious line; but we have been forcibly impressed by the sim- 
plicity of the following two short pieces. 
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MATTHEW, 2¢. 


— 


‘* All things, whatsoever ve shall ask in prayer believing, ye shall receive.” 


‘ 


Oft had | prayed, believing prayed, 
Yet nothing could obtain ; 

And in my folly, oft I said, 
Lord, is thy promise vain ? 


‘ 


I prayed | in youth, that T might win 
The race of youthful pride ; 


Though hope burned like a fire within 
My heart, it was denied. 


l prayed for power, | prayed for wealth ; 
Nor wealth noi power was mine— 


In lingering pain | prayed for health, 
And felt my strength decline. 


At the last, Wisdom spoke—‘ My son, 
Christ’s kingdom is of Heaven ; 

Ask heavenly things-—they shall be 
Ll asked, and it was given.”—pp. 23, 24. 


— 


MATTHEW Xi. 18. JEREMIAH 15 


© Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted because 
they are not.” 


“They are not. Sleep they in the grave 
Where their own palm trees oer them wave ° 
Or was their tomb the stranger's land > 
The ocean? or the desert sand ? 


‘ They live, bereaved Rachel: vet 
The mother must her own forget ; 
Branded with God's disclaiming sign, 
They are not His, they are not thine. 


Thongh with the tokens of their birth 
They go, and, through the realms of earth, 
With kings and nobles cast their lot, 

To thee, sad Rachel, they are not. 


** Look on the mother's meek distress, 
© Lord, and heal her childlessness ; 
Her bondage break, and let her be 
Free, and a mother of the free !"—p. 17. 
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Arr. XI.—1. Observations on Religious Dissent, with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Use of Religions Tests in the Univer- 
sity. By Renn Dickson Hampden, D. D., Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, and late Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford : 
Fellowes. London: Rivingtons. pp. 43, 


2. Speeches, &c., delivered at a Meeting of the Clergy, held at 
Liversedge, on the 15th of August, 1834, on presenting a 
Bible, Prayer Book, and Homilies, as a Token of Respect, to 
the Rev. Hammond Roberson, A. M., Incumbent of Lever- 
sedge, Prebendary of York, and late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. London: Rivingtons, 1834. pp. 35. 


3. Christians the Light of the World.—A Sermon, preached at 
Chelmsford, on Friday, July 25, 1834, at the Visitation of the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. By 
Hugh James Rose, B. D., Chaplain to His Grace the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, and Rector of Fairsted, Essex, Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1834. pp. 36. 


Ir we were in quest of a topic easy and pleasant to discuss, 
we should hardly choose the religious extremes, which are dis- 
coverable within the pale of the church. But if we would turn 
to a matter of urgent importance in itself, both from the cha- 
racter of its aspect, and the magnitude of its consequences, as 
well as of peculiar moment, at a crisis like the present, to the 
estimation of the clergy, and the welfare of the people, we should 
find no other subject more deserving of attention. 

To traverse at once the whole field which it presents would 
be far to exceed the limits of the space before us. An investiga- 
tion with more immediate reference to the school, which by way 
of distinction is called the evangelical school, would alone occupy 
more pages than we could afford :—for it would be requisite to 
show at some length how the faults of that school, mixed as they 
are with so much that is truly Christian and truly orthodox, 
chiefly arise from pushing into excess, without due counterpoise 
and qualification, the most just and holy principles. ‘There are 
works lying close at hand, which might furmsh abundant illus- 
trations of our remark: but we the more refrain from noticing 
them on this occasion, lest, through a want of sufficient room 
for the full explanation of our sentiments, we should seem to be 
making an attack upon a particular section of the Church of 
England, when our object is rather to trace the operation and 
the effects of a particular bias or disposition of mind. 

All extremes, we believe, however they “ vary in their de- 
velopement, partake of a common source. All excess, in point 
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of fact, is the child of some deficiency; as, according to 
modern physiologists, all animal monstrosities are the con- 
sequence of tncomplete organization. It has its source “ae 
in the unfortunate habit of taking a part for the whole; 
cherishing and pampering by themselves a few favourite <i 
which, although sound and excellent, when qualified and tem- 
pered by maxims of another kind, become actually false and 
actually pernicious, as they become exclusive, and usurp a sole 
and tyrannical dominion. ‘The result upon the understanding 
1s analogous to the result which would accrue in the material 
world, 1 nature, mstead of bemeg regulated with unerring pre- 
cision by the combined harmony of opposite forces, were left to 
the wild merey of some one impelling power; if the law of gra- 
vitation, for mstance, were not balanced by the law of projection, 
or the law of projection were not kept in check by the law of 
gravitation. No human brain can be safely trusted with a single 
idea working and fermenting it for ever. Every such idea 
becomes in time a monomanta,. 

It is a cireumstance, however, which daily observation places 
bevond dispute, that moral causes are often added to intellectual. 
The heated imagination and the narrow perceptions are blended 
with a poor and mischievous ambition, which can possess even 
the mmrsters of the church, and exert its influence in the midst 
of spiritual concernments :—we mean, the unbridled desire of 
producing that wonder and that excitement, which are ignited 
ymto a sndden flash by violence, but are removed, far as the poles 
asunder, from moderation. A man, bitten with ths rabies, must 
say to himself what, if the law report be correct, Mr. John 
Campbell, the dissenting minister, said to a fnend:—That he 
must “keep up the excitement if the excitement failed, he sank.”™ 
Half in ignorance, and half m design, self-deceived, and de- 
cewing others, such a man must inevitably plunge more and 
more into the gloomy gulfs of excess, both doctrinal and prac- 
tical. Excess, and error, the twin-sister of excess, will be as 


* Mention has been made, in a previous ‘article, of the schisms and divisions in the 
Weslevan connexion :—as a pendant to that account, we would refer our readers to 
the trial which commenced in the Vice Chancellor's Court, on the 18th of December, 
1834, the parties being the Attorney-General v. Bateman and Campbell. They will 
there see the unseemly squabble s—the heart-burning discontents—the discords, at 
first smothered, and then bursting into a flame—which seem to us but the too 
natural consequences of the existing modes of dissent. There were some scenes, en- 
acted in the house of prover, into which Mr. Campbeil tells us that he wes ‘‘ introduced 
by the mast marked movements of Promdence,” over which we would willingly draw a 
veil. Only let it be borne in mind, that these things happened between the minister 
and the trostees of the two places of worship which peculiarly belonged to Whitefield 
himself—namely, Tottenham Court Chapel, and the Tabernacle m Moorfields, The 
whole tral, we repeat, and aii its attendant circumstances, may farnish food for medi- 


tation to persons who would see a regular establishment supplanted by the voluntary 
system | 
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demons, that seize and tear him, and cannot be driven out; and 
religion, as he exhibits it, will be rendered the jest of the unbe- 
lever, and to the pious Christian a theme of unutterable regret.* 

It is notorious, that, in the mimistrations of the pulpit, the stimu- 
lating ingredtents of the draught must be perpetually increased : 
and at length the excitement, which a man is in the constant 
habit of administering to others, becomes a necessity to himself, 
In France we may refer to the Abbé de la Mennais, whose 
“ Words of a Believer” we are almost more sorry to see trans- 
lated into Enghsh, than we were to find that such pestiferous 
rhapsodies could be eulogised by any critics abroad as the 
sublimity of eloquence. ‘The tone, which had long been tremb- 
ling on the very verge of mental sanity, at last topples over the 
brink; and the misfortune 1s, that ardour and sincerity, where 
there 1s no primitive stratum of accurate information and steady 
judgment, instead of being a preservative, are actually the mo- 
mentum of extravagance. Or if—and the case is, alas, of fre- 
quent oceurrence—the lucubrations are half fanaticism and half 
fraud, we then reach, perhaps, the lowest abyss of all that 1s 
pitiable in man’s condition; because we tread among the wreck 
and ruin of qualities, which might have led, if ordered and regu- 
lated aright, to great and magnificent results. 

As an exemplification of some of these remarks, we had 
intended to adduce the instance of the Rev. Mr. Irving, a 
man whose destiny is not the less memorable, because he did not 
exactly belong to any section of the Church of England. By a 
strange coincidence, as the ink was suspended in our pen for 
the express purpose, we read of his untimely death in Scotland, 
at the early age of forty-two years ! 

And is it indeed thus! Well do we remember the time, when 
Mr. Irving came to London, as the Demosthenes of the pulpit, 
the wonder of the day. Well do we remember the time, when it was 
scarcely possible, either by bribes or force, to effect an entrance into 
the obscure and remote chapel where he preached : when the crowds, 
which filled its area almost to suffocation, were composed of tue 
noble and the learned, the elegant and the polished of the land; 
~—when high-born beauty hung upon his words,—when veteran 
statesmen held their breath to hear him:—and when George 
Canning was reported to hurry down to Hatton Garden, that he 
thight be taught the might of eloquence from the lips of Edward 
Irving! Well do we remember the time, when his figure, ond 
action, and delivery, were the theme of wondering panegyric,— 
when the press teemed with accounts of the colossal powers and 


* What, for instance, must we think of Wolff, the missionary, when he pretends to 
the power of “casting out devils,” and talks “of secing Jesus surrounded by little chil- 
dren,” and “ of his one interview with Christ,” 
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stupendous oratory of the new apostle, who blended the acute 
logic of the schools with the terrific vigour of the old covenanter 
or Cameronian :—when we were told, how, in mind as im person, 
he dwarfed the puny bishops of the Establishment, and towered 
above the sleek insigmificance of Dean and Prebendary. We 
saw him afterwards, when his congregations had begun to fall off 
in multitude ; and when he was endeavouring to re-kindle the 
half-extinguished flame of enthusiasm im his followers, by fresh 
and strange, and less justifiable excitements. We saw him yet 
once more. But what was he who had been represented as a 
giant’ ‘The tall and striking form was bowed with toils, and 
humiliations, and cares,—chanity forbids us to say, with the sense 
of degradation and the loss of. self- -respect :—the intellectual 
stature had shrunk inte something more prtiable than mmbecility, 

Well also do we remember when his colleague, Mr. Armstrong, 
made his avatar m London; and, having been heralded by sundry 
encomiastic announcements, burst upon us as a prodigy of persua- 
sion, and the glory of Reter Hall. Welldo we remember when 
a throng of carriages lined the streets near St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row, because Mr. Armstroaug was to be seen and heard. 

And now one of these men—who yet appears to have loved the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity, and whose last hours might shed honour 
on his name-——has dropped into the grave from the very noon of 
manhood, broken down by the bitterness of disappointment, or 
wasted from withm by the consuming fires of fanaticism :—and, 
for the brief space that his memory remains on earth, it will be 
said and thought of him, that his nobler as well as his vaimer 
qualifications did mjury to the cause of the Gospel: for that even 
his energy and his earnestness became only instruments of spiritual 
delusion. ‘The other—but Mr, Armstrong vet lives, and he will 
live, we trust, to recover his better mind, although he may never 
be restored to the place from which he has fallen. 

Of Mr. Irving, God forbid that we should now speak in a spirit 
ot harshness :—or that bis fate should awaken m us any less 
Christian feeling than the intensity of compassion.” We know of 
no single circumstance more solemn or more admonitory, than to 
have watched the commencement and the close of such a career. 
May all aspiring Ministers, who are pressing into the Church, learn 
from it,—not indeed to disdain that honest eloquence, which 1s the 
genuine produce of deep thought and fervent devotion—but to 
beware how they nourish im their secret souls the resolve, or the 
hope, of making an instantaneous sensation—of producing at 


* A private friend, who preached a Sened sermon in Lenten, on the occasion of 
his death, thus speaks of Mr. Irving: “ 1 cannet but grieve at the awful eclipse under 


which he came, and the early tomb he has found. He is gone to the grave, I have 
reason to believc, with a broken heart.”’ 
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once bursts and ecstacies of astonishment, and carrying the ad- 
miration of thetr audience by storm. They will sow folly to reap 
misery. Let them be assured, that nothing lasts which is not based 
upon sound discretion and solid knowledge, rather than upon the 
mere artifices of style, or the external graces of declamation and 
address, or the fitful temperament of unreflecting zeal. Let them 
be assured, that neither tricks of gesticulation, nor heat of doc- 
trine, nor floods of metaphor, nor Sashes of real genius, will main- 
tain the ascendancy of their sway :—for the steady will soon depart 
in distaste or pity; and the very hearers on whom they depend are 
quite as insatiable of novelty and variety, as of vehemence and rant. 

But there are other extremes—other phases of extravagance, 
belonging to men of quite other sentiments and habits—to an ex- 
amination of which we are more immediately called. We have 
the misfortune to find upon our table a report of “ Speeches de- 
livered at a meeting of the Clergy, held at Liversedlney on the 
15th of August, 1834, on presenting a Bible, Prayer Book, and 
Homilies, as a Token of Respect to the Rev. Hammond Rober- 
son, A. M.” The speeches are introduced by a brief statement 
of “ proceedings ’—proceedings upon which we shall make some 
very free remarks; because we regard some of them as almost the 
Saturnalia of the Church; because we believe that the Church 
party cannot be ruined but by ttse/f; because these are times 
which peculiarly demand a firm and dignified temperance ; and 
because we are sure, that not all the assaults of Infidels and Re- 
publicans can inflict half so much injury upon the establishment 
as the frequent repetition of such ‘ proceedings.” It appears 
that a number of Clergymen dined at the Yew Tree Inn—that, 
“on the removal of the cloth, the national toast, ‘ Church and 
King,’ was proposed, and was received by the company with strong 
expressions of approbation ;” that “ the volumes in royal folio, 
sumptuously bound in crimson Genoa velvet, adorned with silver 
clasps, corner pieces, and centre plates, &c, &c.”-—were presented 
to Mi. Roberson, who, by the way, shines, at least “ by com- 
parison and on the average,” as a most moderate and sensible man ; 
and that the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Incumbent of Hartshead, 
who acted as chairman, was selected to convey the feelings ¢ > 
meeting “ at a crisis like the present.” ‘The reverend genti 
rebukes the adversaries of the Church in terms of which we ca nc: 
pretend to guess the meaning,— 

‘* Because they have dishonoured His solemn charge to reverence } 
sanctuary,—because on a principle of worldly expediency they have 
unceremoniously attempted to change the character of the sacred offer- 


ing, and to confine within the limits of an act of parliament, the great, 
the universal charge to disciple the world.” —p. 4. 


He then immediately proceeds in the following strain :— 
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“ Tt is no less grievous than it is strange, to find our objections to their 
outrage met in high quarters with the unscriptural—nay, the worse than 
heathen sentiment, that it is expedient to “ keep pace with the spirit of 
the age. The spirit of the age, Sw! Why, really, if we are not 
mitted to learn from those holy men of other times, who spake as t a 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, that the redominating spirit of every 
age is a spirit of degeneracy, we might ‘dlls t it from an heathen sage, 
who observes of the spirit of that age in which he lived—“ Our fathers 
were better than we are, and we are better than those who are rising up 
after us.’ It is also passing strange that it should have become a subject 
of grave inquiry both in the senate and at the forum, what is the proba- 
ble cause of the increase of crime, when, to men of other views, it is obvi- 
ously an increase coeval and commensurate with the spread of what are 
called liberal principles——principles which (whatever specious names they 
assume) it must be the endeavour, as it is the duty, of men of more 
scriptural views to oppose.’’—Speeches, &c. pp. 4, 5. 

Again, after reprobating those “ failures, the London University, 
and the Irish Plan of General Education,” Mr. Atkinson declares. 


** we can anticipate no better fate for that scheme, so characteristic of 
this combining age, and so ruinous to all fixed and settled principles of 
religion and order, implied in the plan of Proprietary Schools, which we 
are given to understand have become expedient in order to remedy the 
defects of the great classical institutions of the land—defects which we 
had ignorantly supposed were to be numbered with their highest recom- 
mendations.” —Speeches, Sc. p. 5. 

And these things are said at a meeting of “ a number of Clergy- 
men.” And Mr. Atkinson is the president, and is selected and 
deputed as their organ. Well might he say himself, “ / cannot but 
indulge a sort of mischievous satisfaction thear mistahe.” Un- 
fortunate Mr. Roberson! Well might he have prayed to be de- 
livered from his friends. But is it in the name of the whole 
body that Mr, Atkinson proclaims this new crusade against edu- 
cation and knowledge! My yevorro !— Yet was there nobody, then, 
to prevent from beimg printed and circulated about the country 
the almost bacchanalian nonsense which a deplorable, though 
perhaps well-intentioned, intemperance might spout forth after 
dinner{ And so the spirit of every age is more abominable than 
the spirit of the last! And the more barbarous the antiquity, the 
brighter the virtue! And civilization, and even Christianity itself, 
instead of having done aught to improve and advance mankind, 
have only suffered them to retrograde into a filthier slough of vice 
and folly! anda stanza of a Roman poet is seriously urged as a 
confirmation of these discoveries ! Why, it would be as rational to 
quote from Homer 


‘Husis ro: warécwy wey’ ausivoves 
for thus we might, at least, have the comfort of leaving the two 
bards to settle the dispute between themselves. 
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Moreover, although Mr. Atkinson brings Scripture to his aid, 
we might just hint, that some distinction may be drawn by a 
captious caviller between the doctrine of the original fall of man, 
and the doctrine of his perpetual and progressive deterioration. 
Nor are we even sure that the reverend gentleman’s artillery will 
not be turned against himself. For an innovationist, perchance, 
might argue thus :—‘‘ It is probable—or just possible at least— 
that things will not remain exactly in their present state for ever; 
that some alterations will take place—alas! almost inevitably take 
place—in the course of ages, the long lapse of generations and 
centuries; is it not better, therefore, that we should make them, 
bad as we are, than leave them to be made by our descendants, 
who, according to Mr. Atkinson’s own luminous and convincins 
demonstration, will be much worse than ourselves? Ought we 
not to hasten the work of change? Is there any time to be lost? 
If the moral degeneracy of the species must continue by the law 
and condition of its nature, is it not our bounden duty to tie the 
hands of such wretches as our unfortunate posterity are fore- 
doomed to become ?—and, if there is to be intellectual degeneracy 
as well as moral, what—oh, unhappy destiny of man!—what can 
be hoped from Mr. Atkinson’s great grand-child ?” 

But the matter is too serious for levity of treatment. It is be- 
cause we entirely respect the character and intentions of several 
of the clergymen who helped to compose this meeting; it is 
because we partake of many of their opinions, and sympathise in 
many of their fears, and would fight for them and by their side to 
the last extremity, that we are determined to discountenance these 
almost frantic ebullitions, which strike at the interests, as they 
misrepresent and caricature the sentiments, of the Church. As far 
as our little influence can extend, we will not suffer the orthodox 
party of the Establishment to be mixed up with rampant stolidity 
such as this; we will not, without remonstrance, see the most 
righteous of causes weakened and dishonoured by the lamentable 
trash of these symposiac exhibitions, We cannot respect, as the 
strength and otnament of a cause, those who really constitute its 
weakness and its misfortune. If the clergy indulge themselves in 
these intemperate freaks, laymen will take a license for the very 
inebriation of absurdity, Oh! when will rom ar learn that 
true orthodoxy has nothing to do with spiritual indifference,— 
and that the true conservative principle has nothing to do 
with the orgies of Toryism. At least—to speak figuratively, 
not personal/y—we would appeal from Toryism drunk to Toryism 
sober. It is seldom without a tremor of misgiving that we 
read of political dinners on the conservative side; it 1s scarcely 

ever without a sigh of regret that we see ministers of the Church 
putting themselves forward on such occasions, ‘That the clergy 
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have a strenuous regard for their own interests and the interests 
of their order, is not a point which the country requires to see 
proved. ‘They are not supposed to have too little. If, therefore, 
the Church is to be preserved, it will not be preserved by its 
ministers meeting in politico-social festivities, and toasting 
“ Church and King!” Every such demonstration on the part of 
the clergy—with the laity the case may be very different—is cal- 
culated, we really believe, to do more harm than good. Besides 
provoking hostility and retaliation, it tends to swell the cry, and 
give a colour to the calumny, that the parsons are a set of 
worldly-minded bigots, anxious to secure its abuses for the nation, 
and the loaves and fishes for themselves. 

But enough of such things and such men. ‘The mere brawlers 
in behalf of stagnation would be secure in their insignificance, but 
that there are persons unspeakably superior to the chairman at 
the Yew-Tree meaanetienan who deserve and have our sincerest 
respect—who may yet have given some countenance to his dislike 
of diffused knowledge, and his unmeasured vituperations of the 
spirit of the age. Mr. Atkinson, we dare say, fancies that he is 
advocating the same principles with Mr. Rose. In his sermon 
preached at Chelmsford, and headed “ Christians the light of the 
world,” Mr. Rose says, speaking of Christianity, 


‘* it teaches us, that, from a world without adequate views of its own des- 
tiny, we can expect only low and earthly views, that from a corrupt 
world we must generally expect false principles as well as a foul practice : 
and it therefore warns us, trumpet-tongued, that the worst, falsest, and 
basest of all guides, are the public opimon of the day, and the prevailing 
taste of the age.’’—Rose’s Sermon at Bishop of London's Visitation, p. 15. 


He says, 


“ If we refer to a few of the principles and pursuits most eagerly adopted 
and followed now, and endeavour to show that, when judged on Gospel 
principles, they are, so to speak, darkness, to which the lights of the 
world must oppose themselves, we shall find instances enough, where 
such perseverance will be required, and such obloquy will follow.”— 
Rose's Sermon at Bishop of London's Visitation, pp. 17, 18. 


He says, 


“« There is no one of my reverend brethren here assembled, I am per- 
suaded, who will not bear me out in saying, that in his own flock he is 
far better satisfied with the spiritual and moral, and consequently, let it — 
be said boldly and without reserve, with the intellectual condition of those 
who are contented with the frequently-repeated perusal of a small num- 
ber of sound and serious books, than with the state of those who are 
perpetually demanding something new, and running, with childish 
impatience, over the surface (for they do no more) of a vast field of infor- 
mation. It is a miserable system to multiply petty books without power, 
without depth, without originality, dressing up old thoughts with some con- 
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temptible and tawdry novelty of form, and with these (not long enough, 
not solid enough, not wise enough, to exercise the powers, or impress the 
heart effectually,) to occupy the time and attention, till the whole powers of 
the man, spiritual and intellectual, are frittered away, and become worthless 


for all good and high purposes. 'To resist this, however, is deemed a 


resistance to the spread of knowledge, as if by such miserable ching any 
real knowledge were bestowed ; or as if all knowledge could be of any 
use, if the faculties themselves are not developed ; as if they could be 
developed by anything so mean, so miserable, so contemptible. No! 
the worldly man can only develope bis faculties, (as far as he can ever 
develope them, for he can never do them full justice,) by long, patient, 
arduous discipline ; by contending with difficulties, by persevering till 
they are overcome by resolution, by time. And the faculties of man can 
only be fully developed by a yet longer, yet higher, yet more difficult 

rocess—by a process, however, open to all, by spiritualising the heart. 

‘he intellect can, in a word, only be rightly and fully cultivated through 
the purification of the moral frame, the opening and expansion of the 
moral views. Let us look this matter boldly in the face, and see the 
truth; that when we have circulated a thousand such petty fragments ° 
of spiritual instruction, of historical or of scientific knowledge, they to 
whom it is all given, when looked at as moral and eternal beings, are 
not elevated in their nature, nor advanced a single step in their progress.” 
—Rose's Sermon at Bishop of London's Visitation, pp. 19, 20. 


We feel that we are on delicate ground; but when we find 
sentiments, which, even if true and just in the sense in which the 


writer means them to be taken, have yet a tendency to betray 


inferior minds into extravagance, promulgated by one of the most 
excellent, the most eloquent, and the most influential men in the 
Church—one who is Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and whose Sermon is dedicated to the Bishop of London, and 
printed by his lordship’s desire—we should deem it a positive 
dereliction of our office not to state our honest apprehensions. 
Mr. Rose, we are assured, knows too well, and pleads too well, 
“ the duty of maintaining the truth,” to suffer even the most 
transient sensation of anger to cross his mind against us, when 
we conscientiously declare what we believe the truth to be. 
"Truth always, truth at all hazards,” we would take as our motto ; 
and, therefore, from the Sermon of Mr. Rose, to which we are 
now alluding—that sermon so full of high moral persuasiveness 
—so full of exalted and holy doctrines—so full of uncompromising 
and passionate devotion to principle—we shall venture to extract 
a passage, containing, we think, ‘‘ words of dubious import,” and 
liable to much animadversion. 

“ Our principle of action in the present day, the principle of association, 
by which we accomplish great objects by such a mass of small aids of 
money or of time as can cost their donors not even a moment's inconve- 
nience, would seem almost like an express intention to supersede the 
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necessity of self-denial. It accomplishes the end, and leaves the agent 
unimproved. It makes the world and its progress everything—the indi- 
vidual soul and its progress nothing.”’—pp. 12, 13. 


In collecting and criticizing the spirit of these several citations 
from the two sermons, we will say at once, where we agree and 
where we differ with Mr. Rose. ‘ We quite agree with him in 
thinking, that profound knowledge is better then superficial, 
while we believe that the practica/ question is, whether there shall 
be some knowledge, or none :---we quite agree that a few good 
productions are worth more than a multitude of bad or indifferent 
productions ; and that the habit of intellectual and moral discipline 
is more valuable than a promiscuous stock of information flung 
into the reservoir of the mind. We are quite of opinion that 
the perpetual composition, or rather compilation, of new books 
and treatises, run up in the “ Jack and the bean stalk” fashion 
—just appearing to fade, just coming to be superseded in the 
next season by some fresher trifle,—is a plan, w hich, besides the 
evil of casting a shade of fraud and plagiarism upon our litera- 
ture, does, in the majority of cases, infinitely less good than 
might be done by the re-publication, in a cheap form, of standard 
works, with, perhaps, some slight alterations, or rather with judi- 
cious comments, and additions adapting them and carrying them 
forward ac cording to the progress of discovery and the march of 
time. Unless societies proceed upon a comprehensive plan, 
their labours are almost valueless ; if their plan be comprehen- 
sive, still they no more possess a magical power to create an ency- 
clopedic array of authors, by issuing the prospectus of an ency- 
clopedic course of instruction, than Pompey could call up the 
legions by stamping his foot. When soc ieties, like the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, hurry in their precipi- 
tate ambition to re-cast, en masse, the literature and education of 
a country, their failure in the end will be decided : and the storm 
of opposition will be only hushed in the whispers of ndicule. 

We are also quite of opinion that the system of writing volumes 
and tracts expressly for the poor is, for the most part, a mistake : 
—for that the productions, which are thrown upon the world by 
the spontaneous impulses of talent, and addressed to the univer- 
sal mind of man, are, almost always, more acceptable to the poor, 
and more profitable. ‘his opinion we would fortify bya long, but 
in the main admirable, extract from “ an Address to the Subseri- 
bers to the Windsor and Eton Public Library, delivered in 1835, 
by Sir J. Herschel, president of the institution.” Only we would 
wish to extend to other and higher departments of literature the 
observations, which directly relate to the better class of novels. 


* If LT were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheer- 
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fulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading. [speak of it of course only as a worldly advantage, and not 
in the slightest degree as superseding or derogating from the higher 
office and surer and stronger panoply of religious principles—but as a 
taste, an instrument and a mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a 
man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail 
of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his bauds a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest—with 
the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters who have adorned 
humanity. You make him a denizen of all nations—a cotemporary of 
all ages. The world has been created for him. It is hardly possible 
but the character should take a higher and better tone from the con- 
stant habit of associating in thought with a class of thinkers, to say the 
least of it, above the average of humanity. It is morally impossible 
but that the manners should take a tinge of good breeding and civiliza- 
tion from having constantly before one’s eyes the way in which the 
best-bred and the best-informed men have talked and conducted them- 
selves in their intercourse with each other. ‘There is a gentle, but per- 
fectly irresistible coercion, in a habit of reading well directed, over the 
wade tenor of a man’s character and conduct, which is not the less ef- 
fectual because it works insensibly, and because it is really the last 
thing he dreams of. It cannot, in short, be better summed up, than in 
the words of the Latin poet— 


‘ Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 


. civilizes the conduct of men—and suffers them not to remain bar- 
arous, 

“ The reason why I have dwelt so strongly upon the point of amuse- 
ment, is this—that it is really the on/y handle, at least the only inno- 
cent one, by which we can gain a fair grasp of the attention of those 
who have grown up in a want of instruction, and in a carelessness of 
their own improvement. Those who cater for the passions, especially 
the base or malignant ones, find an easy access to the ignorant and idle 
of every rank and station—but it is not so with sound knowledge or 
rational instruction. ‘The very act of sitting down to read a book is an 
effort, it is a kind of venture—at all events it involves a certain expen- 
diture of time which we think might be otherwise pleasantly employed— 
and if this is not instantly and in the very act repaid with positive plea- 
sure, we may rest assured it will not be often repeated—and what is 
worse, every failure tends to originate and confirm a distaste, If then 
we would generate a taste for reading, we must, as our only chance of 
success, begin by pleasing. And what is more, this must be not only 
the ostensible, but the real object of the works we offer. The listless- 
ness and want of sympathy with which most of the works written ex- 
pressly for circulation among the labouring classes are read by them, if 
read at all, arises mainly from this—that the story told, or the lively or 
friendly style assumed, is manifestly and palpably only a cloak for the 
instruction intended to be conveyed—a sort of gilding of what they 
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cannot well help fancying must be a pill, when they see so much and 
such obvious pains taken to wrap it up. 

‘** But try it on the other tack. Furnish them liberally with books 
not written expressly for them as a class-—but published for their betters 
(as the phrase is), and those the best of their kind. You will soon find 
that they have the same feelings to be interested by the varieties of for- 
tune and incident—the same discernment to perceive the shades of cha- 
racter—the same relish for striking contrasts of good and evil in moral 
conduct, and the same irresistible propensity to take the good side—the 
same perception of the sublime and beautiful in nature and art, when 
distinctly placed before them by the touches of a master—and what 
is most of all to the present purpose, the same desire, having once 
been pleased, to be pleased again. In short, you will find that in the 
higher and better class of works of fiction and imagination duly cir- 
culated, you possess all you require to strike your grappling-iron into 
their souls, and chain them, willing followers, to the car of advancing 
civilization. 

‘* When I speak of works of imagination and fiction, [ would not 
have it supposed that I would turn loose among the class of readers 
to whom I am more especially referring, a whole circulating library of 
novels. The novel, in its best form, I regard as one of the most 
powerful engines of civilization ever invented—but not the foolish ro- 
mances which used to be the terror ef our maiden aunts ; not the in- 
solent productions which the press has lately teemed with under the 
title of fashionable novels—nor the desperate attempts to novelise 
history which the herd of Scott's imitators have put forth, which 
have left no epoch since the creation untenanted by modern an- 
tiques—-and no character in history unfalsified; but the novel as 
it has been put forth by Cervantes and Richardson, by Goldsmith, 
by Edgeworth and Scott. In the writings of these and such as 
these, we have a stock of works in the highest degree enticing and in- 
teresting, and of the utmost purity and morality—full of admirable 
lessons of conduct, and calculated in every respect to create and cherish 
that invaluable habit of resorting to books for pleasure. Those who 
have once experienced the enjoyment of such works will not easily learn 
to abstain from reading, and will not willingly descend to an inferior 
grade of intellectual privilege—they have become prepared for reading 
of a higher order—and may be expected to relish the finest strains of 
poetry, and to draw with adv antage from the purest wells of history and 

philosophy. At least, there is always this advantage in aiming at the 
highest results—that the failure is never total, and that though the end 
accomplished may fall far short of that proposed, it cannot but reach 
far in advance of the point from which we start. There never was any 
great and permanent good accomplished but by hoping for and aiming 
at something still greater and better.”*— Herschel’s Address, pp. 23—31. 

* « A taste for reading onee created, there can be little difficulty in directing it to 
its proper objects. But the first step necessary to be taken is to set seriously about 
arousing the dormant appetite by applying the stimulant; to awaken the torpid in- 


tellectual being from its state of inaction to a sense of its existence and of its wants. 


The after-task, to gratify the m, and while gratifying to enlarge and improve them, 
will prove easy in comparison, 
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These beautiful paragraphs, while they represent some opinions 
which we hold in concurrence with Mr. Rose, may likewise mark 
the points of difference, and oppose to the spirit of his arguments 
an atitagonist worthier than ourselves, We would say to Mr. 
Rose, in the words of Sir J. Herschel, where he speaks of the 
works to be provided for the poor, 


“* No work, in any department of reading, should be allowed a place 
in the portion so set apart, which is not of acknowledged and admitted 
excellence : nothing ephemeral—nothing trashy—nothing in short which 
shall have the slightest tendency to lower the high standard of thought 
and feeling which should be held up. The educated and cultivated reader 
may bear a great deal, and throw off what is unworthy of the rest. The 


— uliterate and ignorant is placed in danger by anything short of the very 


best.” —Herschel’s Address, p. 32. 


But we would also say, on the other hand, that the provision 
of some treatises in the domain of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge, if they are good of their kind, is a blessing to the poor, 
and a service to religion. Christian enthusiasts, we well know, 
are to be found,—but Mr, Rose, we know equally well, is not of 
the number,—who would deprecate the sinful error of putting any 
book except the Bible into the hands of the people; as if their 
hearts and understandings would, in that case, imbibe the precepts 
of the Bible with greater advantage; as if they would read it 
more, and appreciate it more, and relish it more. But we shall 
not hesitate to express our conviction, that this view of the matter 
is founded upon a total misconception both of the design of 
Christianity, and the nature of man. Such visionaries would say 
of all other knowledge, “ If it is contained in the Bible, it is 
superfluous; if it is not contained in the Bible, it is mischievous.” 
To them, therefore, may be applied, “ mutatis mutandis,” the old 
story of the rude and bigoted soldier, who ordered the library of 
Alexandria to be burnt out of love to the Koran: and if they re- 
tort, that we thus make no distinction between the Koran and 
the Bible, the false imitation and the true oracles of God, we 
would take the liberty of replying, that their objection is a mere 
cavil, which is nothing to the purpose. We would also venture 
to suggest, that if children, or illiterate and uneducated adults, 
are taught only the Bible, and taught it as a task, they will be less 
able to understand it, and they will be almost sure to dislike it. 

On the one hand, then, we have no scruple in expressing our 
hearty concurrence with a great deal which Mr. Rose has stated. 
Of the “ petty books,” which he so vigorously denounces, a large 
proportion are poor indeed. In several respects, the plan, if 
plan it can be called, without beginning or end; without system 
or sequence; without connection of the whole, or coherence of 
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the parts; without unity of design, or real comprehensiveness of 
purpose; is at once defective and redundant—faulty in what it 
attempts and in what it omits, 

But when Mr. Rose goes on to hint his shuddering abhorrence 
of “ knowledge made easy,” and appears anxious to discourage 
all cheap and popular manuals of an historical and scientific 
nature, we have only to wish him a safe journey, and leave him to 
undertake it by himself. If the same Being, who inspired the 
Bible, has made the world, we cannot see why they should not 
be regarded and used as the noblest commentary one upon the 
other; or why an acquaintance with the works of God should 
be unfavourable to the love or study of bis word. Mr. Rose, 
from his character, his position, and his attainments, may do in- 
finite mischief, if he even seems to set up an opposition between 
religion and science, between human knowledge and divine. 

And if human knowledge be a good, why should not its ac- 
quisition be facilitated’? We do not of course recommend those 
pretended facilitations, in which a shallow ignorance often seeks 
to disguise itself; facilitations, which make a thing appear easy, 
because they but play upon its surface; and which, in fact, are 
only miserable shifts, and artifices, and subterfuges, doing their 
paltry endeavours to hide or evade the difficulties: we mean 
simplicity of statement; clearness of method; harmony of ar- 
rangement; and felicity of explanation; blended with charts, 
plates, and engravings, and the other attractive devices of pictorial 
illustration and embellishment. After all, though some rugged- 
nesses may be smoothed, and some hills may be levelled, no royal 
road, and no rail-road can be made. Difficulties need not be con- 
treved ; they will always be of sufficient strength and in sufficient 
abundance, to try the capacity, exercise the temper, and school 
the mind, But no mind can be schooled or exercised without 
the infusion of some knowledge ;—that is, without something on 
which to work. 

And if there be no valid reason, why knowledge should not be 
made easy, we are still more at a loss for a valid reason, why it 
should not be made cheap: why it should not be brought home 
to the door and the fire-side of the poor man, or the poor child; 
and, if it can be placed within the coguizance of his intellect, also 
reduced to the limits of his means. 

Secondary, indeed, and subordinate must be all human know- 
ledge, and all human purposes. Ob, how secondary, how sub- 
ordimate! Feeble and impotent are these words, or any words, 
to express their utter insignificance, their literal nothingness, as 
contrasted with religion and the concerns of eternity. But it is 
for the sake of religion—that is, a sound religion, neither sunk 
ito a slavish and brutish fear, nor excited into a mystical or fana- 
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tical enthusiasm—that we are anxious to see secular knowledge 
accompanying it on its path; to see the 


“ Little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.” 


For it is a truth which ought to be proclaimed and heralded to 

the very ends of the earth, that superstition and irreligion, theo- 

retical infidelity and the follies which dishonour faith, practical 

—— and the devotions which shock and outrage humanity, 
ave their strongest hold in the sordid ignorance of mankind. 

Mr. Rose, however, is not—a man of so powerful and so culti- 
vated an understanding could not be—the champion of ignorance, 
Sull, unless we mistake his meaning, he would not only throw dis- 
paragement upon physical and mechanical studies, but threatens 
with absolute annihilation the whole sensible world, the entire sys- 
tem of matter and motion; and thinks, therefore, that the contem- 
agen of such perishable things is unworthy of an immortal mind. 

le looks forward to the “ day in which there will be only the two 
existences, God and the spirits whom he has created, and in which, 
in all its vastness, these two existences will leave nothing void.” 
But a statement of this kind is easy of assertion, just because it 
is incapable either of proof or disproof. We talk of the resurrec- 
tion of the body upon grounds quite as safe and sacred, as we 
talk of “ the world of spirits ;” and if there be the resurrection 
of a glorified body, why should there not be “ new heavens and 
a new earth” adapted to that body? —_In our present state, if any 
one thing be more evident than another, it is that the objective 
world and the subjective world, both speaking of the same divine 
Architect, are exquisitely designed, and made, and fitted for each 
other, nay, actually necessary to the existence of each other; and 
that man presents in himself the centre and union of the two. 
For us at least, if we were without the machinery of senses, and 
organs, and physical, as well as intellectual, perceptions, the objec 
tive world, it is plain, might as well have never been; and, in 
point of fact, would never have been; and, on the other hand, if 
the external world were dissolved, or rather had never been, our 
senses and perceptions, our physical and intellectual, and even 
spiritual capacities, it is equally plain, destitute of use, function, 
employment, sustenance, or aim, must have died away, or rather 
could never have been called up into life. Analogy would lead 
us to expect something similar hereafter : and, although in our 
future state God will be all in all, and the contemplation of God 
will be the supreme happiness of the spirits of the just, still God 
may be partly displayed to us through the medium of myriad 
forms of circumambient majesty and beauty. A condition of 
being founded on an altogether different principle, we cannot of 
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ourselves imagine, nor are we required from Scripture to believe. 
Of the mode of spiritual existence, quite separate and distinct, of 
the very essence of isolated spirit, quite incorporeal, quite di- 
vested of material instruments, we can have no conception: nor, 
assuredly, can we conceive the full and perfect exercise of the 
spiritual powers without the intervention of intellectual faculties; 
or the matured and perpetual exercise of intellectual faculties 
without new fuel supplied and ministered to them by something 
which must resemble the nature and office of a sensitive and or- 
ganic apparatus. Hence we may conclude that the objective 
and subjective worlds, all the creations and all the counsels of 
God, ought to be studied in their reciprocal connections and de- 
pendencies , with the helps which they mutually afford, and by 
the light which they mutually reflect ; and that the sensitive, the 
intellectual, and the spiritual properties of man—so long at least 
as he remains on earth, and is made up of soul and body—may, 
with the utmost advantage, and must, almost from the necessity of 
things, be evolved, developed, and improved, simultaneously and 
together, employed as it were in the same operations, and brought 
out by the same process; care only being taken that the due 
harmony aud proportion be observed ; and that the first be sub- 
ordinated to the second, and the sccondl to the third. 

It may, however, be contended, that these speculations are 
only applicable to man, as av unfallen and uncorrupted creature : 
and, therefore, that bis lapse from original righteousness entirely 
vitiates every step of the reasoning, and demolishes the very foun- 
dations on which it rests. But we may reply that the fall of 
man, however it may have marred, and perverted, and in some 
respects deranged, his primeval habits and tendencies, cannot have 
transmuted and reversed the frame-work of his intellectual and 
subjective organization: and, moreover, that we have been ar- 
guing from the nature of man, as it actually exists, and exhibits 
itself, even now, upon any adequate imspection. So far, cer- 
tainly, the taint of corruption has affected him, that it has im- 
planted a propensity to earthly, rather than spiritual meditations, 
We quite allow, therefore, that the greatest caution is demanded. 
We quite allow ‘that an exclusive and inordinate pursuit of phy- 
sical or mechanical studies may be scarcely less detrimental, con- 
stituted as man is, than an indulgence of the importunate claims 
of flesh and sense. But to insist that such studies are pernicious 
mm se, or that God has not intended them, if we may judge from 
the desires and capacities of our nature, and from the analogies 
and adaptations which He has established in the universe, 
to be resolutely and diligently followed; or that, when they 
are nightly blended and tempered with higher meditations, a 
may not be made subservient to the best interests of religion, 1s 
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sadly to mistake ‘‘the extremes of wrong for right,” and slip into 
an error, lamentable at all times, and quite fatal in the present 
state of social action and opinion. 

‘There may be an undue and immoderate addiction to mechani- 
cal ahd mathematical researches; an undue and immoderate ad- 
miration of mechanical and mathematical achievements. We 
are of opinion that there is. Many are the symptoms of such a 
distemper in the times. But it is to be met and treated, we con- 
ceive, rather with a sort of moral homa@opathy, curing the disease 
by coaxing it insensibly away, than by a system of fierce and 
hostile counteractions. Or,—not to press a metaphor, inaccurate 
perhaps and dangerous like most illustrations of the kind,—we 
are sure that the clergy will do well to avail themselves of an a 
petite for general information, prevalent among the people, rather 
than rudely to censure and vainly to oppose it. ‘They may yet 
guide the current, which they cannot arrest. And, although we 
may deprecate as heartily as Mr. Rose sundry of those particular 
‘* excitements,” which are to solid religion just what novel-readin 
is to useful study, or dram-drinking to a sober quenching of the 
thirst ; we yet feel that “ excitement” is power, and, like all other 
power, when properly managed and regulated, may be a good: 
we are yet convinced that some intellectual stimulus must be 
furnished; because the craving for knowledge is unappeasable 
when once felt; and the mental energies of a nation, when once 
awakened, will be dormant no more. 

We are speaking, not of false knowledge, but of true. All 
truth is one, common in its origin, common in its end. Nothing 
is separate: nothing stands alone: there is no island in the uni- 
verse of mind. All the departments of knowledge are bound 
iato a glorious and transcendant unity; necessary to the com- 
pleteness of the whole, necessary to the perfect comprehension 
of each other. How, then, can human knowledge, or any branch 
of human knowledge,—an acquaintance, for instance, with the me- 
chanical laws and physical conformation of the world, or the 
most laborious cultivation of the understanding, or the fullest 
development of reason—be incompatible with the real dominion 
of Christianity? Let us take care what we do, and what we at- 
tempt. Gracious God, if we were so unhappy as to prove the in- 
compatibility, what is it that we should prove? No¢ that human 
knowledge is an evil, but that Christianity 1s an imposture, If, 
to repeat our former argument, the same God is the author of 
the Bible, and the Creator of the world, there must be an analo 
and correspondence between them, which it is a task, pious, as se 
as beautiful, to trace : if the Bible and the world are at variance, 
we cavnot get rid of the world; but we shall get rid of the Bible, 
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All slurs, therefore, all invidious cavils, all aspersions, direct 
or indirect, uttered against physical, or historical, or economical 
knowledge, we are disposed to regret and reprobate even more 
as treason against religion, than as violations of common sense. 
And we write in serious earnestness, because Mr. Rose stands 
deservedly high with a party, which lays claim, and is entitled, to 
our fullest attachment and regard. If the members of that party 
should be convicted, or even suspected of being the foes of po- 
pular enlightenment, their influence is gone. As they would dis- 
claim the reality, they must avoid the appearance. The mere 
name of Mr. Rose carries with it considerable weight; he is the 
master by whom many swear; and although his own remarks 
upon physical and general inquiries are fairly susceptible of a 
qualified interpretation, which would leave little or nothing to 
condemn, still, in consequence of several ambiguous phrases, 
some among his admirers and imitators (by the way he has no 
more cordial admirers than ourselves) might be induced to per- 
vert, by extending, his maxims; and, for instance, push his argu- 
ment that secular studies are unworthy of an eternal being, 
almost to the length, that a man ought not to eat, because in 
another world he may live without food, or put on his coat, 
because in another world he may live without clothing. We 
would not that any advocate of ignorance should have the slight- 
est preteyt for quoting Mr. Rose as an authority. 

Yet in one part of his sermon, Mr. Rose seems to give out as 
a preliminary axiom, that, “ the principles and pursuits most 
eagerly adopted and followed uow, when judged on gospel prin- 
ciples, are, so to speak, darkness, to which the lights of the world 
(namely Christians) must oppose themselves:” his subsequent 
observations are in a corresponding strain; and he expatiates on 
his position in the manner, which we have already shown. We can- 
didly express our sorrow, that these sentiments have been put 
forth in an address to an assembled body of the clergy of Essex, 
and that they have been put forth by so distinguished a man, 
They sownd almost like an interdict upon secular instruction, 
and a manifesto of war. They are not likely to convert the 
sceptic; but rather, we fear, will raise an irreverent smile upon 
his face, at the idea of preaching to a number of country parsons 
upon the perils of intellectual excitement and the mischiefs of too 
general and multifarious a knowledge. 

We do fervently hope and trust that the Clergy will stand 
forth,—not only as the spiritual instructors of the people, but the 
friends and patrons of all other struction in its place and its degree. 
For, in direct proportion to the just appreciation which they ex- 
hibit of the value of that instruction, will be the mght, which ‘ony 
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may fairly claim, and which will then be cheerfully allowed them, 
of insisting upon its littleness and its worthlessness, as compared 
with the solemn truths which they are commissioned to teach, 
Physical or economical, experimental and inductive or deductive 
and logical, or moral and political philosophy,——history, geography, 
chemistry, mathematics, or, again, an acquaintance with the con- 
stitution of the mind, the workings of the will, and the phenomena 
of consciousness, or even an insight into the refining and human. 
izing arts,—all these things, with a thousand others, vast and diver- 
sified, but yet linked together by at once the strongest and most 
delicate ligaments, may be made handmaids of Christianity, and 
ameliorating influences upon the destiny of man. Bat why 
should we proceed? Whatever be the pleasures and advantages 
of science, or whatever its inconveniences and its perils, it 
is too late to argue the question now. ‘The cause has been 
tried; the verdict has been given; the sentence is being carried 
into execution. Opposition can have no effect, except to obtain 
for itself the reputation of a narrow and cloister-minded bi- 
gotry. It is too late to be frightened at the “ drink deep and | 
taste not,” the “ danger of a little knowledge,” the rash hallucina- 
tions of a mind, just emancipated from the fetters of ignorance, 
just opening its eyes upon the wonders of the intellectual world: 
hallucinations, perhaps natural, perhaps inevitable, and, without 
doubt, melancholy; but no more a valid argument against the 
pursuit of knowledge, than the first extravagances of a slave, wild 
and buoyant in his recovered freedom, are a valid argument 
against the blessings of liberty. Yet farther, although a man 
may be all for the ponderous, although he may reverse the 

verb, that a great book is a great evil, and be ready to exclaim, 
in imitation of Burke, “ the age of folios is gone, the age of duo- 
decimos and pamphlets has succeeded, and the glory of literature 
is extinguished for ever,” still the question is almost idle, whether 
books shall be large or small ; since small books there will be, 
and there must be, for purchasers with small resources, and 
readers with little leisure. ‘The chief thing is, that the wares, 
though small, should be good, and fitted for the purpose which 
they pretend to answer. 

After all, it is the speech of Mr, Atkinson that has induced us 
to comment upon the sermons of Mr. Rose. Yet Mr. Rose may 
think, that he is not fairly responsible for the excesses of a man, 
whom he would not acknowledge as a ae Stull it is curious 
to trace the parallelism between the original and the travesty ; and 
Mr. Atkinson may help to show some error in Mr. Rose’s 
by a kind of reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Rose attacks “ the prin- 
ciple of association,” and Mr. Atkiuson must utter his malediction 
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upon “ the principle of combination.” Mr. Rose declares his 
opposition to the spirit of the age; and Mr, Atkinson must make 
his preposterous counterpart to the declaration. Mr. Rose objects 
to the multiplication of popular manuals of instruction; Mr. At- 
kinson issues his veto against the multiplication of popular schools. 
Mr. Rose, although he cannot prevent Mr. Atkinson from carry- 
ing ‘is principles too far, may yet perceive from that very cir- 
cumstance that they have a strong tendency to lead others into 
extremes. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet quite done with the “ proceed- 
ings” of the dinner at which Mr. Atkinson presided. ‘That the 
chairman might not be alone in transgressing the boundaries of 
discretion, Mr. Gathercole, when the health of L. S. E. was 
given, with thanks to him for his book, “‘ was requested to re- 
spond to the toast: and after the preface, “‘ unaccustomed as [ am 
to public speaking,” he explained that “ he was brought up a Dis- 
senter ;” adding, *‘ when I reflect that, without the argumentation, 
solicitation, or instruction of a single individual, | was gradually, 
and, as it were involuntarily, led to abandon those principles, 
and to adopt the purely scriptural principles of the Church, I 
seem to discern, throughout the whole business, the direction and 
guidance of the all-wise providence of God.” —p. 27. 

Was it under the direction and guidance of God, and by the 


dictation of His good Spirit, that Mr, Gathercole could venture 
to deliver himself as follows !— 


“« The principles of Dissent are indeed principles of insubordination 
and defiance to all kinds of authority, whether spiritual or civil—prin- 
ciples of reckless opposition, not only to the revealed will of Heaven, 
but to the very order of nature—principles whose consequences are per- 
petual revolutions, tumults, anarchy, and confusion. They are, in short, 
the principles of depraved human nature, mstilled by their author, the 
devil into our first parents, and to them are to be attributed all the 
wickedness of every description, that has ever existed on the face of the 
earth, how atrocious soever its nature and character. Yes, gentlemen, 
to the principles of Dissent may be traced every crime that has ever been 
committed under the outstretched canopy of heacen—they are the source of 
murder, theft, adultery, drunkenness, and every atrocity that has ever 
stained and polluted the creation of God. 1s it not therefore the bounden 
duty of every one who desires the religious and moral welfare of his fel- 
low-creatures—is it not more particularly the duty of every minister of 
Christ, to use his utmost endeavours to crush or curb those principles, 
to nip them in the bud wherever he finds them, and to cramp and pre- 
vent their dire effects, whenever and wherever he sees them beginning 
to operate? The whole business, indeed, of God's ministers, throughout 
the entire course of their lives, is to oppose and check the hails of 
Dissent, in their nature, their tendency, and their effects, They have 
indeed nothing else to do.” —pp. 31, 32. 
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What legitimate objects, we ask, can possibly be gained by 
stealing the old notion that the devil was the first Whig, and re- 
presenting him as the first Dissenter? Or, how shall we denomi- 
nate such sentences, but by saying, that they contain either the 
most pitiful confusion and perversion of language, the most mon- 
strous abuse of terms, or the most uncharitable, the most dis- 
graceful, the most execrabie misrepresentations ? 


But hear the orator again. 


“I do think that it would certainly be infinitely better for the Church, 


under existing circumstances, were she entirely independent of the 
State.” —p. 33. 

‘* Where is the justice—the equity—nay, where is the common sense, 
or common honesty, of allowing such Popish, Dissenting, Socinian, and 
Atheistical rabble as are now to be found in the common House of Par- 
liament, to make laws, or to assist in making laws, or to interfere at all 
in any thing respecting the Church. Restore to the Church—yea, let 
the Church insist upon, and claim, her Convocation, and exercise her 
right of making laws for her own regulation and discipline; she will 
then in that respect be upon a level with the various heterogeneous sects 
with which she is surrounded, and beyond the harm of their spiteful and 
ceaseless opposition, and not till then.” —Speeches, §c. pp. 33—34., 


As to restoring the Convocation, the strongest argument against 
any such attempt is the possible intrusion of such men as Mr. 
Gathercole ; and the tumult and uproar of which they would 
make it the stage. The italics, be it remarked, in which the word 
‘“* common” is printed, belong to Mr. Gathercole. And is such 
rubbish intended fora pun? Is Mr, Gathercole disposed to be 
witty? Would he thus evince his respect, as a clergyman, for 
one branch of the legislature and constitution of the country ? 
Let him pause and reflect: or we may be tempted to make a 
parody on his expressions, and say, in spite of the acknowledged 
cleverness of his letters, ‘‘ we do think that it would certainly be 
infinitely better for the Church, under existing circumstances,” if 
Mr. Gathercole had remained without its pale! 

But there is still another extreme on which also a few strictures 
must be passed. There is not merely the excess of that wild and 
ruthless intolerance, of which the sting must, sooner or later, re- 
coil upon itself: there is likewise the excess of compliant laxity 
with regard to dissent. In this respect, Dr. Hampden is, we 
seriously imagine, “ the most offending soul alive.” Our first im- 
pulse, on reading his pamphlet, was to make the very brief criti- 
cism Dr. Principal of St. Mary Hall, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, and late Fel- 
low of Oriel College,” who writes ‘“‘ Observations on Religious 
Dissent,” is himself a Dissenter. But Dr. Hampden might be 
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indignant at this charge, unsupported by any evidence—destitute 
of any corroborating statements. When we say, that he makes 
himself appear a thorough Independent—opposed to any esta- 
blished Charch, having articles and liturgy attached to it, én esse, 
or tn posse, past, present, or to come—he may challenge us to 
the proof. To this task, then, we address ourselves; although 
we are already upon the limits of the space which we can spare, 
But a few words will suffice. Indeed, had not this pamphlet 
been written by a man who holds an eminent station im the 
University of Oxford, and reached a second edition, and at- 
tracted a certain degree of notice, we should have passed it over 
as the misty dullness of a dreamer, whose mind was in a per- 
petual fog. [tis at once very weak and very mischievous. — It is 
weak, because singularly inconsistent, inconsequential, illogical, 
self-refuting. So complete is the ambiguity of the language, 
the want of all clearness and perspicuity of stvle—so utterly, as 
Lord Castlereagh said, does the argument sometimes “ turn its 
back upon itself,” that we are not sure at this moment, whether 
there is not some esoteric signification which has escaped us, OF 
whether Dr. Hampden can really mean what his expressions 
would literally imply. ‘The solution of the enigma is probably to 
be found in the circumstance, that Dr. Hampden first ventures 
some astounding assertion, and then starts back, scared by “ the 
sound himself has made,”—frightened at the conclusions which 
stare him in the face, as flowing, necessarily and immediately, 
from his own premises. Hence we never met with so slippery a 
yroduction as his “ Observations.” It is as difficult to pin Dr. 
lampden to any single affirmation, as to bind Proteus in A single 
shape. Hes continually changing his propositions, and yet pre- 
= to reason upon them as identical, For instance, he says, 
. 12, * Ido not mean that no right conclusions whatever result 
Sais the truths of Scripture :—but I confine the assertion to in- 
tellectual, or speculative, or theological truth, as distinct from 
moral; and in p. 7, ‘‘ the real causes of separation are to be 
found in that confusion of theological and moral truth with Re- 
ligion, which is evidenced in the profession of different sects.” 
Atp. 14 he says, “if we have no other information of divine things 
but in the facts recorded in Scripture, a very important principle re- 
sults for the regulation of our reason in all matters of religion. And 
it ts no other than what I have undertaken to establish ; namely, that 
no speculative deductions from the language of Scripture carry with 
them the force of divine truth:” but then he says at p. 28, “ I recur 
then to the point from which I set out. Religionis distinct from 
Theological Opinions. Our dissentions belong properly to our 
theological opinions, and not to our religion.” As if “ the point 
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from which he set out” was the same with the point which “ he had 
undertaken to establish,” Again, he says at the top of p. 22, 
“ theological opinion, as necessarily mixed up with speculative 
knowledge, ought not to be the bond of union of any Christian 
society, or a mark of discrimination between Christian and 
Christian ;” and at the bottom of the same page he assures us, 
“ T love and admire the Church of England, because I conceive 
it to be constituted on the right basis of religious communion.” 
Moreover, these ‘* Observations” are made “ with particular re- 
ference to the use of religious tests in the University.” And 
what, in the name of wonder, is the goal at which the professor 
of moral philosophy arrives? “ I do not think, therefore, (to 
apply this observation to a case now much agitated,) the admis- 
sion of dissenters from our communion, as dissenters, to the 
bosom of our society here, is required by those principles of 
enlightened and spiritual toleration which I have suggested.” But 
---and here we think the most hair-splitting of the schoolmen would 
be puzzled--- [ see no objection at the same time, to the ad- 
mission of dissenters into the University, because they are dis- 
senters.” Yet farther: “ There is no compromise of principle 
in this---no merging of peculiar opinions in a vague comprehen- 
sion of religion---no silencing of what we conceive important 
differences of doctrine.” But “ I do not scruple accordingly 
to avow myself favourable to a removal of all tests, so far as 
they are employed as securities of orthodoxy among our mem- 
bers at large.” How are we to thread our way through this 
labyrinth of contradictions? How are these fine and subtle 
shades of distinction to be accommodated to our vulgar under- 
standings? But we are not to be left in this uncertainty. Dr, 
Hampden comes at last to this lucid and definite conclusion, “ I 
do not question the propriety of a reasonable deference to the 
authority of the Church.” Innocent Dr. Hampden! 

But it remains to be seen that this pamphlet is as mischievous 
as itis weak. After all the mystification, and all the tergiversa- 
tion, its tendency is too plain to be mistaken. In spite of Dr. 
Hampden’s protest, we must take the liberty of putting two or 
three passages together. 


Articles of religious communion, from their reference to the fixed 
objects of our faith, assume an immovable character, fatally adverse to 
all theological improvement. Were it not for the intrinsic sublimity 
of the subject, the case of adherence to such unvarying formularies, 
would forcibly strike the minds of men, as no less incongruous and 
injurious in religion, than in medicine would be the case of a society of 
physicians, who should make the maxims of Hippocrates or Galen the 
unalterable basis of their profession.” 
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New facts, then, we suppose, are to be daily elicited in religion, 
as they are with regard to medicine, almost the most imperfect 


of all sciences; and both are equally unfixed, equally susceptible 
of fluctuation and progression! 


** When I look at the reception by the Unitarians, both of the Old and 
New Testament, I cannot, for my part, strongly as I dislike their theology, 
deny to those, who acknowledge this basis of divine facts, the name ot 
Christians. ...1 do not forget that passages of scripture have been re- 
trenched, or explained away by Unitarians. But is not this very pro- 


ceeding an illustration of the mode of interpreting religion by specu- 
lative dogmas and conclusions ?’’"—p. 20. 


But speculative conclusions are not a more heinous enormity 
than the collection and juxtaposition of texts. 


“The collection itself of scriptural expressions into one body of state- 
ment, amounts to a human exposition of the doctrine. An artificial 
construction is given to them, which they have not in the scripture 
itself;—just as the various collocation of the same words, a different 
punctuation, or a change of emphasis, will give a different complexion 


of meaning to a sentence. In fact, I think the other method far 
preferable.”"—p. 10, 


Seeing, however, the appearance made by Dr. Hampden’s 
own sentences, when they are brought into contact, we are not 
surprised that change of place and proximity of collocation 
should be an abomination in his eyes. It is certainly his interest 
that they should be kept at a respectful distance. His is a ver 
reasonable dread. He is beginning, too, we have little doubt, to 
entertain a vehement objection to quotations and extracts. 

The pith of the pamphlet hes in a few words at the beginning, 
“The great question between discordant sects is, as to the proper 
inferences to be drawn from the texts of Scripture; each party 
contending for its own interpretation as the truth revealed.” 
But “ no inferences” ought to be drawn: therefore, there ought 
to be no discordance. ‘There should be no “ theological pro- 
positions, methodically deduced and stated,” no doctrinal con- 
clusions, no speculative divinity; and then, there being nothing 
to dissent from, there will be no dissent! Oh, glorious eutha- 
nasia! but of what? of secession? or of the Church ? 

And is it expected that we should seriously refute such vaga- 
ries? We do not think that even the station of Dr. Hampden 
could justify us in committing such an outrage upon the common 
sense and patience of our readers. Must we proceed with a 
demonstration, that one of the most glorious exercises and pri- 
vileges of the human understanding, is to combine into a sys- 
tematic arrangement the scattered revelations of God; to har- 
monize the apparent discrepancies, and to collect the living 
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rays? Must we prove that the theology of the divine is neces- 
sary to the soundness of the poor man’s religion. The united 
suflrages of Christendom may outweigh the dicta of the Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s Hall. 

Yet we find, to our astonishment, that Dr. Hampden is not 
quite alone. ‘The worthy Mr. Roberts tells us of Hannah 
More, (vol. iv. p. 319,) She was too pious to be a professed theo- 
logian, and too much in earnest for curious criticism or speculative 
discussion.” Possibly, we shall hear next of a man who was too 
fond of good living to be a professed cook ; and of another, who 
had too deep a regard for a book thoroughly to examine its 
contents! Such assertions, frivolous as they may seem, are quite 
as judicious, quite as logical, as the nonsense of Mr. Roberts, 
It is not unnatural that he should proceed to announce of his 
heroime, “ After saying this, it is almost needless to add, that she 
was averse to theological disputation.” 

But to return; our object in this article has been to show 
the source and the danger of religious extremes. We adduce 
Dr. Hampden and his sentiments as a conspicuous example, 

As far as our feeble vision can penetrate his pedantic obscu- 
rities, we should say that he has taken, as one layer, two or three 
truisms, old as the hills, familiar as the face of the sun, palpa- 
ble as the dome of St. Paul’s, or the Bodleian Library ; that 
he has pushed these venerable truths almost into falsehood, by 
disjoining them from other truths, by which they should be 
qualified and modified ; and has then built upon them a pile of the 
crudest and most extravagant conceits, that ever came to maggots 
ina human brain. For instance—that for a moment we may 
look back—it has been tolerably well understood, among all 
readers of divinity, that the uninspired comments and deductions 
are not to possess the same weight and authority as the inspired 
text. Dr. Hampden seems, therefore, to contend that no com- 
ments, or deductions are endurable. It has been tolerably well 
understood, that speculative and systematic theology has often- 
times run too much into technical and scholastic forms; and has 
been sometimes the occasion of turning the current of religious 
thought from things and realities to words and terms. Dr, 
Hampden’s inference seems to be, that there should be no such 
thing as speculative or systematic theology. It has been toler- 
ably well understood, that texts, torn from the context, and 
placed together in juxta-position, have sometimes, from the care- 
less and injudicious assortment, become occasions of error; and 
that young gentlemen have, now and then, made sad blunders by 
having recourse to a merely English concordance for parallel 
passages :—but it was reserved for Dr. Hampden to argue, in 
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consequence, that there should be no classification of texts, no 
collection of them one under another, m order to elucidate or 
strengthen some common doctrine, Men in general are wise 
enough, if Dr. Hampden is not, to draw a distinction between 
sober, critical, methodical inquiry, and disputatious polemics, 
carried on for the sake of disputation; between the devout study 
which would arrange truth, and the fiery dogmatism which would 
brawl for victory. 

However, therefore, certain small persons, or certain small com- 
munities may convince themselves, both of their own consummate 
wisdom, and of the supreme ignorance of the rest of the world, we 
can venture to assure Dr. Hampden that the portion of his views, 
which is correct, is of a most respectable antiquity; and that no 
rational being will attempt to rob him of the honour of that 
portion which is original or new. It will be urged against his 
string of declarations, that if there 1s to be no speculative divinity 
—no change in the collocation of texts, then, by a necessary con- 
sequence, that there should be no creeds, no articles, no formu- 
laries, no marginal references, no expounders of scripture, no 
sermons ;—and that the pulpits, at least, should be taken down, 
even if the ministerial office was not altogether abolished. 

Nay, Dr. Hampden’s peculiar line of argument, if it proves any 
thing, proves infinitely too much; and is a favourite theme with the 
enthusiasts who would indulge in a kind of visionary Pantheism, 
a vague sentimental feeling of religion in the abstract, not clothed 
with any substance, or embodied im any form, ‘To such persons 
every positive faith is distasteful; every established mode of wor- 
ship ; every peculiarity of devotion that is restricted by a reference 
to words—even if they be the words of Revelation and Inspira- 
tion, With them, the essence of adoration-—the incense most 
‘love of the good 
and the beautiful; a ; a lofty principle 
of veneration; a soaring regard for the Eternal and the Infinite : 
without forms, or terms, or technicalities of belief: and all the 
rest is a clog upon the divine freedom of the soul—an oppressive 
and cumbersome addition of pnests and schoolmen. They are too 
pious to be “ professed” Christians, more than professed Ma- 
hometans or professed Hindoos: for religion, they would tell 
us, is too ethereal and spiritualized a thing to be shut up within 
the narrow limits of a volume. ‘They care not how it may evaporate : 
but it must not be confined. 

On the contment, there are men, whose object it is,—and, as 
they think, a wise and holy object,—gradually to break down the 
walls of partition between sect and sect, between faith and faith ; 
to open Christianity more and more into Deism ; to free it from 
the jargon of metaphysical and controversial divines; to extract 
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the spirit, and leave the form; to obtain the universal and eternal 
essence of a philosophical religion without the temporary and 
accidental matter, which was indispensable for its adaptation to 
particular times, and countries, and states of society. 

Such is the extreme, to which views like Dr. Hampden’s almost 
of necessity tend ; nor is it without a powerful attraction for per- 
sons whose dispositions may be very amiable, but who have not 
looked, with the eye of a sagacious experience, into the strength 
of the appetites, the wants of the heart, the distracting, absorbing, 
degrading imfluence of worldly straggles, and occupations, and 
interests, and the consequent expediency of some fixed and pal- 
pable faith ;—a thing, which can have no enduring existence with- 
out some landmarks of dogmatic theology. 

It is far easier, in fact, to push this sentimental and poetical vein 
into mere natural Religion, than to stop at any nearer gonl. A 
man may say—alas! how often man has said—that he ts content 
to read the language which God has written in the vast volume of 
the world around him, or in the internal records of his reason and 
his conscience :—that his delight is to study the divine characters 
legible upon the stupendous tablet of earth and heaven; to muse 
upon sea or shore; to trace the revelation which the Almighty 
Architect has offered of himself in the majesties of the Universe ; 
—in the wondrous mechanism of organized bodies, or in the 
glorious testimony of Suns and systems, unfading and the same 
for ever—in the march of planets, or in the silent eloquence of the 
stars, which are, in their tranquil eternity, the true Seriptures 
of their Creator; but that he cannot turn, from this living and 
glowing theology, to ciphers, and rolls of parchment, and the dlis- 
section of syllables; that he cannot chill his emotions of holy 
transport to put trust in words, which the Deity is alleged to have 
spoken, or inspired, to some fellow-creature, who died centuries 
before his birth,—words, which the first hearer may have misap- 
prehended,—words, which are liable to the errors of the tran- 
scriber, and the falsifications of the translator, and the blunders 
of the commentator? But when a man has collected, on the one 
side, all the images, which he can frame, of physical and moral 
magnificence, and has exhausted, on the other side, all the terms 
which his vocabulary contains, of disdain and disparagement, 
what is the end? The end is, that his fine raptures about nature 
and the God of Nature can do almost nothing to discipline his 
mind, and absolutely nothing to control his passions: the end is, 
that some positive faith is a necessity to man; for that natural 
Religion has never been able to draw one assembly of worship- 
pers together, or even to cope with the most childish, or the most 
atrocious, shapes of popular aot 
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And this reasoning Is applicable in a degree to all vague and 


general impressions about Christian faith and Christian “charity, 


without some harmonized and consistent scheme of systematic 
belief. We may call it ‘ speculative divinity ;” we may call it 
“« dogmatic theology ;” we may call it what we will; but, never- 
theless, it is useful and essential—not to the onclusian me Chris- 
tian charity, but as the very prop and foundation-stone of Chris- 
tian charity. 

But enough :—we are indeed anxious, that one of the strong- 
holds of our “English orthodoxy should not be turned into a citadel 
of perniciously whimsical neologisms ; that what is almost heresy 
should not be preached almost ex cathedrda :—but we bear not one 
particle of personal ill-will towards Dr. Hampden, who may be 
as pious and well-intentioned in his opinions as we sincerely be- 
lieve him to be wrong. 

But, happily, the sentiments of the Church of England are not 
in reality represented by the empty crotchets of Dr. Hampden, 
more than by the school-detesting propensities of Mr, Atkinson, 
or the facetious savageness of Mr. Gathercole. Nor must we sup- 
pose, that there 1s not much that is far better and wiser and 
holier, safely embosomed im the depths of the establishment; 
because things such as these bubble up to the surface. It is the 
very nature of excesses to make themselves heard by the loudness | 
of their fury; while a quiet and sacred moderation is compara- 
tively unregarded: just as history, we are told, is made up of 
crimes, and wars, and cony ulsions, while the calm stream of events, 
which flows on without noise and turbulence, flows on almost 
unmarked from the placid umformity of its course. Our hopes, 
too, are high, though not unclouded. If we may not put much 
faith in the power of extremes to neutralize extremes, we half ex- 
pect, that, when brought face to face, they will fairly shame each 
other out of countenance. Hence we have grappled at once with 
contrary excesses :—partly, because we would evince our impar- 
tiality; and partly, because, as it is the tendency of extremes to 
beget extremes, so, again, the blow, which tells at either of the 
ends, may be felt at the other; and in helping directly to destroy 
any one extreme, we may do something towards the eventual de- 
struction of its opposite. A// such extremes, as we have exhibited, 
must, if it be possible, be put down. Out of the very chaos of 
jarring elements a brighter epoch will then arise to the Church of 
England: and we have taken the greater freedom in some portion of 
our remarks, because we honestly think, that Mr. Rose is a man, 
who may do more, than almost any other, to forward this consum- 
mation; and we should regret to see him impairing his usefulness, 
by placing himself, or appearing to place himself, without any 
Christian necessity, in an attitude hostile to the temper of the times. 
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THEOLOGY, 

in commencing our Ecclesiastical Record for the year 1835—that is, in at- 
tempting to give a view of the position of the Church, in all its aspects and 
bearings, external and internal, we may be allowed to say two or three words 
by way of preface. In order to render this Review at once less miscellaneous 
and more comprehensive, at once more widely and more minutely a receptacle 
and vehicle of theological learning, an organ and mirror of sound Christianity, 
it has been determined not to admit into any part of it any matter which has not 
some religious uspect or tendency; but, in their religious aspect and tendency, 
to consider all the great subjects which occupy the attention of mankind; in 
other words, to view nothing apart from religion, that we may view all things 
connected into the unity of religion ; to exclude every thing extraneous, that we 
may embrace every thing which properly belongs to a theological and ecclesias: 
tical publication. For this purpose we have adopted a four-fold division, that our 
readers may be more readily enabled to collect and classify in their minds the 
various topics submitted to their notice. We beg, however, to repeat, that these, 
or any other, divisions are recommended to us by their practical convenience 
rather than by their philosophical exactness ; for we feel at every step how they 
must often cross, and intersect, and run into each other. At present, the neces- 
sity of explanation, and the broad sweep of our remarks will confine us more 
than we could wish to the barren region of generalities. 

Under this first division, our wish is to survey the whole of the current 
theology, including the general argument in support of Christianity, and the 
different modes in which Christianity is exhibited, brought up as nearly as pos- 
sible to the date of our periodical appearance. Some works, there is no doubt, 
we shall occasionally let slip through forgetfulness or inadvertence ;—of some 
few we may not even hear ;—to many we may fail in allotting that propor- 
tion of our space which their relative importance or magnitude demands;— 
some we may reserve for more minute and leisurely examination: since other- 
wise we might do them an injustice in a precipitate impatience to award them 
their due ;—and we may wait for the completion of others in an age, when it is 
so much the fashion to publish piece-meal and by halves; but we trust that, 
in the end, scarcely any production of mark or merit will pass us altogether 
unnoticed. We have endeavoured, in our present number, to get rid of the 
arrears that had accumulated, so that for the future we may have a clearer field 
before us, not incumbered by too great a multiplicity of objects, nor too much 
split into small fragments. Yet we are aware, that we now leave behind us 
some elaborate works, such as Mr. Vaughan’s “ Congregational Lectures,” the 
“ Hulsean Lectures” of Mr. Henry Rose, “ the third Volume of Dr. Arnold’s 
Sermons,” “ the second Volume of Mr. Sharon Turner's Sacred History of the 
World,” together with a few others: but the reasons just hinted will afford a 
sufficient explanation. 


As to English divinity, and the various sections of the English Church, we 
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have already said so much, and must say so much more, in detail, that our ob- 
servations here will be very general and very brief. Suffice it to remark, that, in 
treating of the prevailing theology, and, in alliance with it, of the internal state of 
the Church of England in our day, we cannot but discover the main impediment to 
peace and knowledge, in the want of due distinctions—the mis-application or po- 
lemical use of names,—and the strange confusion of ideas, which induces men to 
think, that things, which are occasionally found together, can never be found apart, 
and things which are occasionally found apart, can never be found in connection. 
Not only, to speak in the logic of the schools, the accident is mistaken for the 
property, and universal conclusions are drawn from particular premises; but 
things, which are almost incongruous, are sometimes considered as if blended 
by a moral necessity and an immutable law; while things, which have a natural 
aftinity, have been treated as if they possessed a quality of mutual repulsion. 
For instance, because it may sometimes happen, that a learned controversialist 
is not a spiritually-minded Christian, therefore, speculative divinity is opposed 
to practical godliness. Again, because to persons, who profess certain doctrines, 
the terms, “ evangelical,” “ serious,” “ decidedly pious,” have been applied ; 
therefore, evangelical seriousness and piety must be inconsistent and incompa- 
tible with other shades of doctrine. Nav, what is still worse, on the ether side, 
men, who dislike the doctrines, have been disposed, in consequence, to turn 
away from the seriousness and earnestness, which are supposed to accompany 
them. Again, because Christian unity is a desirable consummation, but cannot 
be perfect or complete while there is an expressed difference of opinion ; there- 
fore, opinions are to be merged and stifled, in order to arrive at unity; it being 
forgotten, in the mean while, that the most valuable unity, at any season, is the 
union of brotherly love and Christian temper; and that the only method of ar- 
riving at a real and a permanent union is to seck truth in the spirit of charity. 
Men have not allowed themselves to combine matters that are homogencous ; 
or to disunite matters that are totally dissimilar. Hence it is, that the whole 
subject is thrown into the utmost perplexity; there is much to undo, almost 
before any thing can be rightly done. There is a vast quantity of rubbish to be 
cleared away, almost before a step can be taken, ora single brick put in its place. 
Before harmony can be attained, er any just appreciation of the good and the 
bad, we have to examine, to sever, to anatomise; we have to disentangle a 
skein of almost inextricable involution ; we have, by the application of a moral 
analysis, to separate multiform systems into their constituent parts; to decom- 
pose them with an anxious care; and, having arrived at their primary elements, 
to arrange them together into other combinations. 

We throw out these remarks, not in anticipation of any wonders which we 
are able to accomplish, but as a kind of guide to others, as well as an mdex to 
our own principles. Never, indeed, have we so deep and sorrowful a feeling of 
our incompetency to perform adequately what we wish to see performed, as 
when we contemplate the internal condition of the English Church, and the 
difficulty of reconciling differences, of which the nature is so subile and the 
causes are so mixed. Never, again, have we so complete a sense of our own 


insuificiency, as when, in the broad full sense of the word, we presume to speak 
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of theology;—theology, the most august, and majestic, and comprehensive of 
sciences ;—with her feet upon the earth, and her head far above the stars;—at 
once the crown and link of universal knowledge,—summoning all phenomena, 
and all events as her attendant ministers,—having all things in her sphere, 
divine and human,—the most theoretical of studies, and the most practical,— 
combining the loftiest generalizations and the minutest details, —-exercising all 
the faculties, trying all the affections, calling up all the endowments and graces 
of character,— in herself, an intellectual discipline and a moral probation,— 
new, most competent to claim, as most able to reward, the utmost attention of 
the matured understanding,—now requiring the humble docility of a child,— 
now soaring to the loftiest speculations on the nature of God and angels, now 
descending to the nicest points of philology and criticism,—now expatiating 
through the boundless domains of reason, or sweeping through the trackless 
worlds of conjecture,—now treading the most intricate mazes of history, or busied 
in the mouldering recesses of archaic records;—now tracing the storms of passion 
and penetrating the subtleties of the heart,—now dissecting and analyzing syl- 
lables,—now seanning the counsels of Omnipotence,—now conversant with the 
philosophy of a Greek particle, —now uttering authoritative oracles, — now 
balancing suppositions and probabilities,—now mounting to the throne of the 
Almighty,—now prostrate at his footstool,—now revealing the Deity to man, 
—now explaining man to himself. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


In this department we would include the discussion of all questions which ap- 
pertain to ecclesiastical establishments—the mechanism and working of religious 
institutions—the connexion between Church and State—the best political and 
social means of maintaining and inculeating Christianity—the best practical 
system of clerical discipline, whether in the religious regulations of our empire. 
or the details of parochial administration. 

Whatever be the hues of a man’s opinion, and whatever the terms by which 
he expresses it,—whether his synonym for projected change be reform or revo- 
lution, —it becomes daily more evident, not merely that some particular portions 
in the present ecclesiastical arrangements of the British Empire are in jeopardy, 
but that the very existence of a national establishment is at issue; and that the 
stable welfare of the country, whether we look at the maintenance of its political 
system, or the security of individual rights and property, will turn upon ques- 
tions, which immediately affect the Church. Attacked in its spiritualities and 
its temporalities, its articles, its liturgy, its discipline, its revenues, its connection 
with the state, its uses as an integral part of the constitution, or as an engine of 
the Divine instruction which makes men wise unto salvation, that Church must 
be defended through the whole line, along which it is assailed; and while, if 
there are weak parts, they must be strengthened, if there are decaying parts, 
they must be repaired and restored, care must be taken, that neither the walls 
shall be thrown down, nor the gates opened to the enemy, 

There are, indeed, certain boundaries, on which the ministers and members of 
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the Church are likely to insist, but within which there is an ample scope for 
modification and change. These boundaries are, 

1. The essential integrity of the Church in its doctrines and forms; and the 
recognition of the principle, that no changes are to be made in the articles and 
liturgy, except under the direction of the clergy, deliberating in the legitimate 
mode, and speaking through the proper organs; in other words, that matters of 
spiritual faith and discipline are to be regulated by them, and not jor them. 

2. The sacredness and inviolability of ecclesiastical property ; so that it should 
be considered, not as a revenue, disposable according to the caprices of the 
people, or the exigencies of the government, but as a bequest given in trust for 
certain objects, to which alone it is to be applied ; and where the alterations are 
to be those of internal distribution, not of appropriation to other than ecclesi- 
astical purposes. 

3. The constitutional acknowledgment of the Clergy as an independent 
and co-ordinate estate in the realm, so that Church and Churchman shall not be 
treated or esteemed as the mere creatures of parliamentary enactment, over whom 
as plenary an authority may be exercised, as if they were a set of turnpikes 
and turnpike-men. 

4. The education of the members of the National Church. in the national 
universities according to the tenets and discipline of that Church. 

These principles may be compelled to yield, altogether or partially, to the 
rapid torrent of circumstances; but we assert, that whatever trenches upon 
them is to be reckoned not as the ordinary process of legislation, but as, pro 
tanto, a subversion of the constitution of the British empire, or, in fact, a revo- 
lution. If they are to be invaded on the one side, and surrendered on the other, 
at what point can we stop? Ifa counter-principle may be applied te a part, 
why not to the whole? If the Church property is liable to be cut down to an 
expedient amount, who shall fix the amount, and what shall determine the ex- 
pediency? The question is reduced to a mere computation, which must vary 
with the tastes and opinions, the habits, and the interests of the computers, as 
they arise: but then comes the other question, whether, upon a due reference to 
the history and constitution of England, or to the dictates of equity and wisdom, 
the Church is to be placed in precisely the same position, and viewed in precisely 
the same light as the Army and Navy, and its ministers regarded simply as offti- 
cers in the pay of the state? 

We would take our stand, then, upon the principles: but if a man should 
challenge us, in the way of argument, to strike the balance between what the 
Church owes to the State and what the State owes to the Church, we are quite 
willing to meet him on that ground:—yes, on his own ground and his own 
terms. For, then, we should contend, that as long as a national Church is con- 
nected with the State, so long the State is bound to provide for the supply not 
merely of parochial instruction throughout the land, but for the means of learned 
leisure, and massive erudition, indispensable to the maintenance of a sound 
theology, and the external defence of the Christian faith against acute and well- 
trained adversaries; then we should contend, that the State is bound to provide 
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for the general remuneration of the Clergy on a scale commensurate with the 
acquisitions of income in other liberal professions and respectable grades of 
life; then we should contend, that the State is bound to provide for the ex- 
tension of the whole machinery of the Church, in proportion to the pro- 
gressive increase of population: and, therefore, that an obvious claim is made ou 
for a growing augmentation instead of diminution in the revenues of the Church. 
‘Then we should enter into the account the vast sums expended by the Clergy 
out of their private fortunes for the good of the State—their voluntary, cheerful, 
and never-failing liberality, in the erection of places of public worship, the esta- 
blishment and support of schools, and in a hundred other ways conducive to the 
improvement and welfare of the community. 

But we are sick of this miserable, this sordid, detail of debtor and creditor. 
We would abide by our former allegations. We allow some interference on the 
part of the State ; for the Church holds relations with the State, and derives aid 
from the State ; but it is monstrous and intolerable either to declare in words, or 
to act upon the notion, that the State is to interfere in the way of subtraction 
and spoliation, and not in the way of relief or assistance ; and we believe that the 
principles which we have laid down commend themselves, in the main, to the 
experienced, the prudent, and the conscientious of both the great parties in the 
State,—to Lord Grey as well as to the Duke of Wellington—to Lord Stanley as 
well as to Sir Robert Peel—and even to Lord Brougham as well as to Lord 
Lyndhurst ; although they may be unpalatable to the dabblers in sedition, to the 
spouters about “ unholy alliance,” and the profligate and desperate crew who are 
greedy for plunder. : 

At the same time, we are assuredly of opinion, that the Church may be ren- 
dered a still more efficient engine than it bas hitherto been, of both spiritual and 
temporal benefit; and so far are we from desiring to see barriers thrown up 
against any new arrangements which can be introduced with safety and advan- 
tage, salvd fide ct salvé ecclesid, that our own very humble efforts will be em- 
ployed to promote them. It is under the influence of such feelings that we 
proceed. Now, the connexion between the spiritualities and the secularities of 
the Church is so manifest, and so generally understood, that it would be a mere 
impertinence to point it out. The misfortune is, that, at present, the religious 
influence of the Church suffers grievously through its temporal associations : 
the spiritualities are affected by the odium which attaches to many of the secu- 
larities. Church and Churchmen are now, in temporal matters, brought into 
contact with the people too often, we must openly confess, in the most disagree- 
able manner, and upon the most irritating points. In the Radical vestries of 
towns, the incumbent, as chairman of the meeting, is flung into collision, upon 
a hundred unworthy and debateable details, with the parish Hampdens, and 
the demagogues of the district. In the country, the farmer extends his hatred 
of tithes to the person and profession of the clergyman to whom they are paid; 
and absents himself from church by way of spiting the parson. ‘These are 
clearly matters for conscientious regret; and so far from having an interest in 
obstructing safe alterations, the Church and its ministers have the very strongest 
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inducements to promote them. For some things, perhaps, as the arrangements 
of the tithe-system, remedies may be speedily devised: others, again, may be 
inconveniences incidentally but inseparably interwoven with the vast benefits of 
an ecclesiastical establishment; and could not be changed without materially 
impairing the authority of the clergyman, and loosening his hold upon his flock. 
The less evil, therefore, in this mixed and imperfect condition of humanity, 
must be taken with the greater good. 

Our object in making these remarks is to suggest, that, if in some points of se- 
cular concern the clergy are placed in an unfavourable position, they ought dili- 
gently to avail themselves of o¢ker temporal opportunities for putting themselves 
before the people in a more auspicious light. By showing that their views are 
enlightened as well as holy; by advancing, in every possible way, the great cause 
ef education and knowledge; by furthering, those schemes of social and econo- 
mical improvement, which are without the petty sphere of immediate polities, 
they may be recognized as the most valuable citizens in the state, and at the 
same time increase their legitimate sway as spiritual teachers. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the power of dissent and disaffection is not a fixed and equable 
quantity; but that it varies with the particular cireumstances of every district of 
the empire; and for the most part is in an inverse ratio to the particular exer- — 
tions of the clergy. Some sources of objection and dislike are tangible by gene- 
ral and legislative enactments; but more, probably, are matters of individuality 
and locality, and must be removed by individual and local efforts, The body, if 
now larguishing with sickness, must be refreshed, and recruited, and restored to 
health and vigour, by applications, each, indeed, topical, but carried in the 
aggregate over the whole surface. Much are the clergy mistaken, if they ima- 
gine that they can make with success one wide and universal onset against the 
force which is opposed to them, and vanquish it in a single field. By the full 
and varied discharge of spiritual duties, and by uniform kindness and prudence 
of demeanour, they must meet it inch by inch, and day by day, and break it 
down im detail. It is an antagonist principle of long and successive growth; and 
cannot be demolished or extirpated at a blow. 

There is one thing more which we would venture to hint. While we had an 
administration pledged to sweeping reforms, to throw more weight into a pre- 
ponderating scale was altogether unnecessary, and might have looked like mere 
obsequiousness to the persons who were in power. The present moment, when 
conservative and defensive sentiments are again in the ascendant, is, we con- 
ceive, an occasion on which the clergy may step forward, gracefully, and without 
danger, and without suspicion, to express the readiness and alacrity, with which 
they would acquiesce in all sound and practicable reforms. They might thus 
strengthen the hands of a government, not likely, we should hope, to abuse their 
confidence ; and while they commended, in the public eye, their own moderation 
and self-denial, they might do incalculably much for the stability of the constitu- 
ton. 

Yet these suggestions are almost superfluous. The clergy are standing for- 
ward as conservative reformers—as men who would correct the abuse, but pre~ 
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serve the institution. Look to the sayings and doings of the clergy in the 
diocese of Exeter. Look to the letter of the Bishop, in which his Lordship 
speaks out upon the three main points; and declares, Ist, that the Bishops have 
opposed uo obstacles in the last session, to any proposition from the advisers of 
the crown respecting the adjustment of the tithe-question; hinting, at the same 
time, that he is himself in faveur ef an equitable commutation; 2dly, that an 
improvement in ecclesiastical discipline and internal regulations is earnestly de- 
sired, so that the inamoralities af clergymen, where they eccur, may be checked 
and punished by a more summary process ; and 3rdly, that on the general ques- 
tion of church reform, pluralities, non-residence, distribution of revenue, &e., 
no difficulties will be thrown in the way of any real ameliorations. 

We are now speaking more of secularities than of spiritualities ; but even here 
we would say, that, torn and distracted as is the Church of Christ, its ministers of 
all denominations have some common interests as an order of men. Whatever 
affects the level of one section will ultimately raise or depress the level of the rest. 
Throughout the land, the clergy of the Establishment afford a standard and 
measure. They cannot be lowered in estimation, or deprived of a fair emolu- 
ment, or driver into iaferior grades and habits of life, without a proportionate 
debasement of ministers attached to the Dissenting communijons. Therefore, as 
we have already shown, that such ministers should wish to see them stripped and 
degraded, is an alyaost inconceivable folly. Nox cam the members of any other 
liberal profession derive aught but eventual loss from the altered circumstances 
of the clergy. Nor could the people at lange derive advantage, if, instead of a 
regular provision being secured to the clergy from quite other sources, they 
should be exposed to perpetual contests, and a thousand petty exactions. But, 
on this point, it is sufficient to refer to Mr. Croly’s account of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood im Ireland. 

Yet the opposition of the Dissenters is becoming, we fear, more aud more of a 
politieal and faetious chavacter. It is the intrusion of an anti-eonstitutional and 
rancorous feeling, that has been the main cause of the schism in the Methodist con- 
nexion. Let us take a single instance, Some modification in the method of pay- 
ment, and the details of churchrrates, is now generally supposed to be expedient, 
if it he practicable. But such concessions, it would almost seem, are only adding 
fuel to flame. We are glad to find,” says the Patriot newspaper, “that a resolu- 
tion to the following effect was unanimously agreed to by the Committee of De- 
puties at their last meeting; and that government will be distinetly apprized that 
such is the unanimous feeling of the Dissenters: ‘ That, as to church rates, no 
measure can be satisfactory, which will net relieve Dissenters frou all compulsory 
contribution, direct or indirect, for the maintenance of the edifices used by, and 
of the worship of the Established Church: aud that they are uot able to devise 
any means of effecting this, but by the total abolition of church rates.’ The 
same principle, it is evident, must inveive the total abolition of tithes and all 
payments in lieu of tithes: in other words, the total abolition of au established, 
dominant, and national Church. 

In fact, within the last month, we have read of meetings held in chapels for 
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the purpose of organizing resistance to the new administration, and pressing 
with fresh urgency demands hitherto refused. Again, in certain large manu- 
facturing towns, such as Birmingham, the general spirit may be almost called 
hostile to the establishment: as the speeches publicly delivered, and the late 
poll respecting church-rates must in a manner have proved. 

Will it be said that we are exposing the weakness of the English Church by 

representations such as these? Our answer is, that we have probed its internal 
wounds, because we are convinced that they may yet be healed: we have stated 
its external difficulties, because we are convinced that they may yet be sur- 
mounted. If there be concealment and disguise, attended of course on the 
one side by ignorance of the real danger, on the other by unfounded and ex- 
aggerated alarms, the issue in both cases may be different. 
Our exposition too may be instrumental in pointing out the real sources of 
strength and safety. It is every day becoming more manifest that the mass is 
mightier than individuals, and that circumstances are stronger than men. If 
we are wise, a full recognition of this principle will form the basis of our opinion, 
and the regulator of our wishes. 

We, therefore, reiterate our former declaration, that the friends of the Church 
must, under the blessings of God, trust to themselves, and not to the ministers of 
the hour. A new ministry cannot control events, because it can neither arrest 
nor change the tide of public sentiment. A ministry may have the power of 
precipitating the destruction of the Establishment: but it cannot long have 
power to avertit, unless the Establishment retains its hold upon the affections 
of the people. Therefore, we consider the change of administration as impor- 
tant, but not as all-important. We trust to the force of truth and reason rather 
than to Sir Robert Peel, or the Duke of Wellington. Ministers pass away: prin- 
ciples are eternal. Public opinion must sway ministers: it is for the vast body. 
of the friends of the Church to direct public opinion. At the same time, it 
would be an immense evil in itself—an immense evil on both sides—if the 
Church were to stand, or be imagined to stand, in an attitude of opposition, 
to the state, or to the people, or even to the ministers of the crown. A 
good understanding is desirable on all accounts, and on account of all. Mutual 
hostility may involve both Church and government in ruin; but cannot, by any 
possible combination of circumstances, be of benefit to either. 

Many of our readers may be surprized that we have not devoted a larger space 
to the critical condition of the Church in Ireland. But we have abstained for 
three reasons. 

1. By the period at which our next number will appear, a fuller light will 
probably have been cast upon the subject, and the intentions of the present ad- 
visers of his majesty will have been made known. 

2. The case of the Irish Church has been lately stated to numerous auditories 
in some towns of England, by men of remarkable eloquence and great powers 
of mind: and we could add little or nothing to the report of their Speeches, as 
they have appeared in the newspapers. 
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3. It is hardly possible to discuss the matter aright, without a full share of 
local knowledge, and, even as it were, of local feelings. When we view the 
Irish Church as an integral portion of our ecclesiastical Establishment, we must 
of course wish that the principles, which are generally applicable to the Church, 
should be maintained in Ireland, without deviation or compromise. We might 
be glad—however the Church in Ireland may be as to some points an incum- 
brance and a source of weakness—to fight the battle on its shores; or at least 
have it as an outwork to our own defences:—being sure that the Church in 
England will not be seriously attacked, until the Church in Ireland has been 
demolished. But there are vast and complicated difficulties peculiar to Ireland, 
as well as conditions which materially affect the nature of the problem. Sitting, 
too, at our ease by our fire-sides, with the storm whistling around us, but not as 
yet bursting upon us, we might talk of resolute determination and staunch ad- 
hesion to abstract right, in terms which we should scarcely use, if we could put 
ourselves in the place of the clergy on the spot. It is an easy philosophy, which 
bears the calamities of others with patience, and an easy courage, which is bold 
when others are in danger. Who knows how he would reason, if his income 
had become so precarious as to be almost nominal; if his life was not safe in his 
own garden; if there was no security for him either in the blaze of day, or in 
the sanctities of night; and if he was compelled to sell his library to give his 
children bread? Who knows how he would reason, with the ruin, the penury, 
perhaps the starvation, of his family daily, hourly, before his eyes—with the 
torch or pick-axe applied to the door of his dwelling, the yell of the ruffian’s 
menace ringing in his ear, and the gun or club of the assassin levelled at his 
temples? Here is a case, where state policy may be a slave to individual nex 
cessity : here is a case, where the wisdom and strength of man are at fault: and 
we must fling ourselves, in the humble earnestness of prayer, upon the direction 
and guardianship of an all-merciful Providence ! 

We would only subjoin, that, amidst so many and so strong temptations urging 
and goading them to vehemence of feeling and language, we do yet trust that 
the ministers of the Irish Church will religiously abstain from violent displays 
at political meetings; and, although it is more than desirable that Mr. O'Connell 
and his gang should not obtain an undisputed mastery over the sister kingdom, 
we yet rejoice that Mr. M‘Crea is not a clergyman belonging to the Establish- 
ment. 

We have an utter distaste for the mere uproar of faction, the mere rivalries 
of debate, the mere struggles of party. That government is the best which is 
least talked about, and least thought about—the government, which suffers the 
course of social improvements to run on unchecked, and which does not call 
away the whole thoughts of man from the highest of his individual interests ;— 
the government, in short, which leaves us leisure to be good. We trust, 
therefore, never to see the Church of England tied to the chariot wheels of 
a particular minister, or linked by the galling ties of partisanship to a particular’ 
knot of politicians. But let itbe remembered that great strugglesdemand great 
exertions :—that the whole weight of the dissenting body will be flung like the 
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sword of the Roman into the scale of the elections; and that it will be a renun- 
ciation of duty rather than a spirit of charity, unless we strive, as Churchmen, 
to counterbalance it :—unless we take care firmly and strenuously, but without 
animosity or rancour, lest the sacred principles which we are pledged to uphold 
and revere, should kick the beam. 

The critical conjuncture of affairs must plead our excuse for having entered 
so much at length into the relations, in which the Church stands towards the 
government and towards the people; and even for venturing to express our very 
humble opinion upon the points, how the Clergy will be most prudent to act, and 
what stipulations they are entitled tomake. Nay, our forbearance might perhaps 
be praised for not plunging into a sea of declamation. For is there no enticement 
to enlarge upon the unspeakable, the inappreciable, blessings which our constitu- 
tion, in its integrity, ecclesiastical and civil, has bestowed and is bestowing,—upon 
the frenzy of men, who would not reform, but destroy; who would not merely 
cleanse away impurities, “and promote the longevity and permanence of our 
establishments,” but uproot and rend to pieces, and scatter to the winds ;—for- 
getting that “ imperishable cement of a state, which consists in a deep-seated 
sympathy between laws, usages, and national characteristics ;"—or, again, upon 
the great movements abroad, “ which,” as Lord Stanley observes, “have taken 
deep hold on our social system.” Oh, how does England still gain by a com- 
parison with the other countries of Europe,—with Russia; with Italy; with 
France, where, if Mr. H. Bulwer is right, a third more is paid for public spectacles 
than for religion, and where, after years of unsettling change and turbulent 
discord, M. Thiers is compelled to come forward with the declaration, that “ the 
government is formed upon a principle of resestance ;"—with Spain, where the 
patriot Mina thus concludes his proclamation. “In consequence, I warn you, 
that any individual, who shall be found at a distance from the public highways, 
between the setting and the rising of the sun, and who shall not be able to 
furnish a satisfactory and legitimate reason for his presence, shall be immediately 
put to death.” 


3. THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY, AND THE BUSINESS OF 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. 
Under this head, we state it as our object to include all that is done, either 
by associations or individuals, in the cause of Religious Education—Christian 
Missions—the circulation of the Scriptures, and the diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge at home or abroad—matters which, although nearly allied both to 
the Science of Theology and to measures of Ecclesiastical Polity, yet deserve, 
from their nature and extent, to be considered as a separate division of religious 


uiry. 

Religious, educational, and other philanthropic inquiries, will, of course, 
form a conspicuous feature in this department; and it would be a pride and 
gratification to us, if we could ever be made useful in conveying intelligence 
which ought to be known, but which might not quite possess so ascertained and 
authoritative a character, as properly to become part of the official documents ;— 
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or which could not conveniently wait for the publication of an Annual Report. 
But, on the present occasion, we must be very concise; partly, because the 
connection of Ecclesiastical with Political Affairs happens, at the moment, to be 
of almost engrossing interest; and partly because the closing months of the 
year are not the most busy season with the great societies, which are rather 
preparing matters for the campaign of the spring. 

The fact, however, must be recorded, that at a special meeting, held on the 
18th of December, 1834, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
determined upon a grant of £10,000 towards the religious instruction of the 
Negroes in the West Indies; in addition to £5000 contributed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and £5000 by the Conversion and Religious Jnstruc- 
tion Society. Mr. Brandram also stated, that, for the same purpose, other Religious 
Associations had collected within the last eight months no less than £36,000. 
Such things deserve commemoration ; for they are an honour to the country. The 
sums are large; but for such a purpose a parsimonious grant would be hardly « 
Christian grant, 

Nor is this likely to be all. These grants are rather, to quote the expres- 
sion of the Bishop of London, “a nucleus” for pious generosity, and will lay a 
foundation for other philanthropic efforts, having for their object to add mental, 
moral, and spiritual freedom to the personal and social emancipation of the slave— 
to release the negro from the bondage of sin—that worst and most galling and 
children of God.” 

But we cannot do better than quote from the “ Report of the Incorporated 
Society for the Conversion and Religious Instruction and Education of the 
Negro Slaves, in the British West India Islands;” which, after a stirring account 


of Schools, and Churches, and minds awakened to the concerns of eternity, : 


makes the following appeal :— 

* Such is the evidence of the good that has been done by the Incorporated 
Society for the Conversion and Religious Instruction and Education of the 
Negro Slaves in the British West India Islands, in conjunction with the West 
India Bishops—a good which establishes its character as an institution valuable 
to the Christian cause, and entitled to the support of every one who is interested 
in the religious and moral improvement of the free coloured and negro popula- 
tion in the British West Indies. As the impediment which has prevented so 
many benevolent and pious persons from contributing to the Society's Funds is 
happily removed, it is confidently hoped that the opportunities which are now 
afforded it of carrying on its designs wpon-a greatly extended scale, will not be 
lost for want of an income adequate to the purpose. ‘The work can be no longer’ 
of a questionable character to any one who regards the Established Church as 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone, and as calculated to enlarge the borders of his 
Saviour’s Kingdom to the glory of God and the happiness of His creatures. 

‘ It is only by their being made subjects of this Kingdom, and faithful in 
their allegiance to their Divine Lord.and Saviour, that the freedom which has 
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been bestowed upon the negroes can be perfected, and the full measure of hap- 
piness obtained for them which those who have so strongly advocated their 
cause have had at heart. 

“ All parties must agree that the appeal which the Society has made from 
time to time, and now makes again with an increased urgency, is most impor- 
tant; the obligation to assist in promoting its designs weighty and momentous; 
and that the business of redeeming the evil of the time past is appointed to us, 
not only by the general dictates of justice and humanity, but by the express 
command of Christ himself. 

“ The Society trusts that its appeal will not be repeated in vain, but that it 
will be supplied by the benevolence of the public with additional means of 
carrying forward the good work assigned to it by its charter.” khan 

We have also before us the last Report of the Society for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge. It is on the whole well drawn and judicious, as well as most satis- 
factory in its contents. It informs us “the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has again the grateful duty of announcing to its Members, that a 
very considerable augmentation of its income, and a proportionate increase in 
the circulation of its publications, have taken place in the past year. 

“ During that period the Society has attained in both these respects, to a 
higher degree of prosperity than it ever before reached. Its income has 
amounted to the sum of £74,094: 16s. 5d., being an increase upon the preced- 
ing year of more than three thousand pounds. The total number of its publica- 
tions circulated during the past year has amounted to 2,152,073, being an 
increase of 72,000 upon the preceeding year. 

“ This statement is exclusive of the works circulated by the Committee of 
General Literature and Education. By the report of that Committee, which 
will be found in the Appendix, the number of publications circulated during . 
the year, including the Saturday Magazine, has amounted to 5,163,929.” 

As, however, we are “ nothing if not critical,” we must make bold to say two 
or three words upon the concluding paragraphs, which we subjoin. “ We may 
be allowed to call upon all its members for their cordial assistance and support. 
In the present state of things, the most strenuous exertions are required from 
all who love the Church and its institutions. The enemies of our Holy Reli- 
gion and the adversaries of our Apostolical Church, are unceasing and invetérate 
in their attempts to throw down the walls and bulwarks of that Zion which has 
so long been the faithful guardian and dispenser of God’s word in this land; 
and they must be met and resisted by the union and energy of all who value 
the blessings which are derived from that storehouse of Divine Truth. The 
diffusion of sound Religious Knowledge, which is at all times an object of the 
highest importance to the welfare of mankind, and to their interests, both tem- 
poral and eternal, is at the present moment a duty of paramount obligation. 
And for the accomplishment of this object, the wnited efforts of all the Members 
of the Society are more than ever demanded. May He, from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, bless the future labours of the Society, and give it an 

increase of unity, and strength, and success, to His honour and glory!” 
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By hitting the nail three same times on the head in rapid succession, we take 


it for granted that the framers of the Report were anxious to drive it deep into — 


the hearts and minds of the readers, _And yet we must observe, although we 
shall be guilty of reiteration, that something of ambiguity still hangs over the 
passage. If it be meant by this elaborate inculcation of Christian union, that 
there ought to be Christian charity, we entirely agree with the Report. If it be 
meant, that there ought to be a dilution, or an omission of doctrines, in the vain 
hope of pleasing opposite parties, or a pretended amalgamation of sentiment, 
while there is a real difference underneath, we as entirely dissent. In the right 
sense of the term, there is but one road to the attainment of Christian union, 
which is through the attainment of Christian truth. Error is manifold; truth 
only is one. Truth, therefore, is the only centre and focus of unity. No man, 
indeed, will venture to assert, in so. many words, that Christian union is to be 
purchased, or even sought, by the sacrifice of Christian truth: but if there be an 
unqualified and perpetual recommendation of Christian unity, where there is a 
known variance as to Christian doctrines, we leave the inference to be drawn, 
with an irresistible cogency, and to our utter confusion, cither that religious truth 
is a matter of subordinate importance, or that there can be equal truth in contra- 
dictory propositions. We may differ with a conscientious antagonist, not merely 
without a touch of animosity, but in the genuine spirit of kindness and mutual 
esteem ; but what should we think of persons who could imply, if they did not 
assert, that soundness of theology is a condition most essential to the well-being 
of man; and yet that all sorts and shades of theological opinion are to be re- 
garded with an equal eye! There is a third line which may be taken, and 
which we think ought to be taken, namely, by steering a clear and decided course 


between extremes, cleaving to the good which is to be found on both sides, and 


repudiating the errors and excesses. But this eclecticism is altogether separate 
from the vain attempt of blending and harmonizing -elements dissimilar and even 
hostile ; and the whole discomfort in which the subject is involved mainly arises 
from the common and almost universal fallacy of confounding together, in theory 
or in practice, two things so totally distinct. We do verily believe that a much 
greater degree of Christian unity, than is now visible, may be attained; but it is 
to be attained by the calm discussion and explanation of sentiments which are in 
appearance, rather than reality, conflicting. . Many differences which look for- 
midable are only verbal; and such probably is our own, in this very instance, 
with the writers of the Report. 

The National Society and its excellent Report we have already brought under 
review. Here, therefore, we shall only state that we have resisted, with the most 
conscientious honesty, some new-fangled schemes of the. utilitarians; but if in 
consequence of our remarks we are represented as the enemiés of popular in- 


struction, we can only deny the imputation with unqualified and perfect scorn. . 


We have said, and we say, that, in each separate parish, although other institu- 

tions, such as Visiting Societies and Savings Banks, may produce much collateral 

benefit, good schools are worth them all, and are indispensable to their effective 

working: and, as to the whole country, although other schemes may be useful in 
NO. XXXIII,—JAN, 1835. R 
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their way, education is the instrument, par ercellence, of rational amelioration ; 
but then it must be education based on religion; and when these two great 
fountains of good are opened together, may we not again borrow the language 
of Lord Stanley, and say, As knowledge is power, ignorance is degradation? 


4. GENERAL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY, 
Here, our object is to present an exposition of the great principles of Christianity 
in their application to the existing state of society, and in their connection with 
the important subjects of Philosophy, Science, Legislation, Literature, and Man- 
ners; and thus to contemplate the whole field of human thought and human 
action in a Christian point of view. 

Such an exposition will include not so much a particular examination of single 
productions, as a broad and panoramic view of the religious tendency of classes 
of works, and departments of Literature and Science; the religious bias of habits 
and opinions, the structure and usages of Society, 

These subjects will always be regarded theologically, with a reference to 
Christianity as a test. Moreover, the space afforded to them will vary with the 
proportion claimed by the magnitude and urgency of matters directly and ex- 
clusively religious. Still, inasmuch as all things are connected with all, and as 
Religion, while it is the most universal of Sciences, is a mired and applied far 
more than a pure science; and as every object in the world of speculation may 
be made a part of the one vast argument either for or against Christianity ; 
and in the world of practice may exhibit either adaptation or opposition to the 
spirit of the Gospel; and as it has already become a question whether schemes 
of human improvement shall or shall not be based upon Christian tenets—it 
could not, either in reason or expediency, be altogether omitted. 

Again, when there is an antagonism of first principles—when the chatncters 
istics of an age are activity and vigour of research, pushed almost at random into 
all discoverable regions, rather than discretion and depth, and that methodical 
comprehensiveness which blends and harmonizes the acquisitions of the under- 
standing—a proud confidence in the present, and glowing anticipations of the 
future, rather than any respect for the experience of the past—a thirst for in- 
novation, and a contempt for antiquity,—a concern rather for the power of the 
machine, than for its safety,—it is obvious—nay, it is impossible not to discern— 
that the mightiest engines of mischief, as of improvement, are engendered :—~ 
that the notions which lie at the very base of the social pyramid will be brought 
into dispute; and that an intellectual, not less than a political, struggle is im- 
pending, upon a scale of unprecedented magnitude, and through a variety of 
details which are of recent origin. As, therefore, there is a stronger necessity 
than ever for defence; there is likewise a larger range than ever for wide, and 
enlightened, and firm, but charitable, discussion. As, with the extension of 
knowledge, and the creation of new sciences, there start up new shapes and 
phases of infidelity and heresy, the exertions which would maintain Christianity 
must be adjusted to the efforts which would overthrow it :—as a fresh and uni- 

versal impetus is communicated, the views of religious men must learn to expand 
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themselves, in exact proportion as the general area of human thought and action 
is enlarged on every side. 

No proposition, indeed, can well be clearer, than that Christianity has intimate 
relations not merely with schemes of ecclesiastical polity, or with the legislative 
acts of a government: but also with the habits of a people, with their public 
diversions, their fireside recreations, and all those interlinked and countless cir- 
cumstances, which operate for good or evil upon the virtue and happiness of man- 
That it has a connection with works on history—on statistics—on political or social 
economy,—on science, physical, or metaphysical, or moral,—it would be mere 
stupidity to deny. It has equally a connection with the fine arts and lighter 
literature of a country. General literature may be thoroughly imbued with the 
poison of infidelity; and used as an instrument to inoculate a whole nation with 
the virus of hatred to the Gospel. Such was the case in France at the end of 
the last century. Or it may inflict a negative, if not a positive, injury :—-because, 
although not directly arrayed against Revelation, written in a tone which has no 
communion with it. Such is the case in almost all civilized countries at the 
present moment. And hence the sceptic, taking the current publications as a 
touchstone, maintains that Christianity is only an outer garb, which a decent 
hypocrisy assumes and wears for convenience; but that it cannot have pene- 
trated the heart of Europe, or America, since it has not penetrated its general 
" literature :—since the qualities which are eulogized in society, and the charac- 
ters which are held up as patterns in the heroes of the novel and the drama, 
are altogether at variance with the precepts of Christ and his disciples, Nor is 
it altogether easy to refute the argument, or to invalidate the truth of the state- 
ment. We might refer not merely to the abominations of the French stage and 
the French press,—for instance, to the “ Juif Errant,” or M. Jacquemont’s in- 
famous Letters from India; but to the average productions, which the circulating 
libraries expedite throughout the land. We might even mention more overt, 
though unsuspected, acts of enmity. For example, taking for a text Mr, Bul- 
wer'’s work, “ The last Days of Pompeii”—a work almost as full of beauties as of 
blunders, of cleverness as of conceit—we might show, that, in the guise of an 
imaginary tale, there is an attempt, whether made in malice aforethought, or in 
inconsiderate ignorance, to represent primitive Christianity as a scheme of 
Arianism, if not of Socinianism. Our conclusion, then, is, not that awkward 
efforts are to be recommended, which strive,to convert, when readers are seeking 
for amusement ;—not that scriptural sentences and terms are to be almost dese- 
crated, by being unworthily introduced—not that the whole productions of the 
day can be expurgated, like Chaucer's poems in Mr. C. Cowden Clarke's valuable 
edition—but that literature requires to be watched with Christian vigilanee, i 
we would destroy mischief and convulsion in their seed ; and that it might be per- 
vaded with a better and a purer temper; and so become an ally of the Gospel, or 
at least not an alien or an enemy. 

These few suggestions may sufficiently indicate a part of our design, which 
we shall pursue at intervals, when Theological and Ecclesiastical subjects do not 
demand and occupy all our attention. ‘ 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Under the general head of Theology, our object will be to touch upon any 


- variation in the aspect or tendencies of English theology, and any material cir- 


cumstances which may affect it, which could not conveniently be treated in a 
review of any particular publication. With respect to the state of theological 
literature our readers will always find, in the notices which follow, impartial, al- 
though it may be, imperfect information. 


CRITICAL, EXEGETICAL, AND PHILOLOGICAL WORKS. 


1. The Christian Expositor. By the Rev. George Holden, M.A. Rivingtons. 
Vol. I. 


Ir Christians are still unacquainted with the true meaning of the Scriptures, it 

can scarcely be for want of a sufficient number of commentaries and expositions. 

Among those which may be well accounted sound and valuable we may reckon 

the work of Mr. Holden on the Old Testament, which is now brought to a ter- 

mination, and published in a complete form. 

2. A Scriptural Commentary on the First Epistle General of St. Peter, &c. 
By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Murray. 


We looked into this publication with some slight curiosity, from having seen it 
advertised as a Scriptural Commentary on an Original Principle. The originality 
we are at a loss to discover, although Mr. Riddle in his preface labours hard to 
make it out. The plan is to give, first, the text, and then under it the parallel 
passages, or passages partly parallel, but with some accessory ideas, in the 
sequence most convenient. Ina word, Mr. Riddle does little more than. write 
out the texts marked in the margin of the Bible, and add other portions which 
any Concordance might suggest. So very simple and antiquated an affair cannot 
be puffed out into a discovery ; and we need scarcely remark, that the method is 
suited to a small portion of the Scriptures, much more than to the whole of the 
Old and New Testament ; for if such a commentary were formed of the whole, 
we should only have a work of enormous bulk in which the same sentences 
would be printed a hundred times over. 

The “ Appendix, on the Profitable Reading of the Scriptures,” Mr. Riddle 
might, we think, have reserved, until he published a volume of sermons, and then 
have introduced it as one among the number. 

It is, however, but justice to add, that, in the execution of his task, particularly 
in the collection and arrangement of texts, Mr. Riddle, not having the fear of 
Dr. Hampden before his eyes, has exhibited much biblical research, and a very 
commendable industry. 


3. An Analytical Arrangement of the Apocalypse. By Richard Roe. Dublin. 


Ax elaborate and curious work, which will hardly, we fear, repay to the author 
the trouble which it has cost him. ‘The preface contains some disquisitions 
“bout Semetolagy, or the science of signs, which may at least have the effect of 
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making the reader think upon a subject, which in England has. not obtained.as 
much attention as it deserves. 


4. A New Interpretation of a Portion of the Third Chapter of Genesis, &e. 


Hatchard & Son. 


May the Church be preserved from the inflictionof many such interpretations ! 
Our readers will be satisfied with a brief specimen :—* In the 3rd chapter of 
Ephesians, 14th and 15th verses, is the following statement: ‘ For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named.’ This appears to express that some of the 
family of God are in heaven and some upon the earth. The same idea is further 
corroborated in the person of Christ, 2nd of Hebrews, 13th verse: ‘ Behold I 
and the Children which God hath given me.’ And again, in the 14th verse, 
‘ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part of the same.’ From all which we may infer, that a community 
of the family of God were destined to become incarnate, and take their course 
upon the earth in the paradisiacal state ; that is, in loyalty and obedience to their 
Maker, as the true descendants of Adam and Eve.”"—p. 64, 65. 

. Some other verses are quoted, and then it is said—‘ Such passages seem to 
declare the previous favour of God to a foreknown and predestinated community 
of spirits.” —p. 65. 

Again—“ Many passages, as direct and extraordinary, are freely strewn over 
the surface of the New Testament, and are as freely passed over as a diamond 
might be on some of the sparry, sparkling roads of Derbyshire. Nevertheless, 
such plain and unalterable passages, when left unaccounted for, either lead to 
Calvinistic notions, or leave the mind unsatisfied.”—p. 67. 

And is a theory such as this to be our only refuge from what the author calls 

Calvinism ? 


5. Dissertation on the Prophecies. By M. Habershon. Nisbet & Co. 


Wuen men, under the pretence of explaining scriptural prophecies, turn pro- 
phets themselves, we cannot read their writings with much confidence or much 


satisfaction. Mr. Habershon belongs to this school ;—and his predictions seem as 
likely to be falsified as any of the similar bubbles, that have risen and burst— 
have had their turn, and are forgotten. 

6. The Fulness of Time. By the Rey. H. Maxwell Hetherington, Hamilton, 

Adams, & Co. 

As to its matter this volume is a strange jumble, displaying some research, ‘but 
deformed by much fantastic extravagance. As to its style, it is a specimen of 
that more than Asiatic gorgeousness which enjoys, we believe, an extended 
popularity ; which, therefore, although to us it is intolerably nauseous, as tumid 
and preposterous bombast, must appear to many persons the ne plus ultra of 


magnificent eloquence. We subjoin as a sample one sentence which occurs just — 


y 


In 


at the end, where Mr. Hetherington, that he may leave a worthy impression, is 
doing his very best :—‘‘ It’—(by the way we cannot well make out what é is)— 
“ it gives him”—i.e. the man in whose soul it dwells—“ strength to cast a far- 
perceiving glance over the ocean-stream of Time, where he beholds in the rise 
and fall of empires but the sweep of a broader and a redder billow, all, amid 
their restless heavings and turmoil, uniting to bear onwards over their weltering 
bosom the Ark of God's promise and man’s salvation ;—till in ‘the fulness of 


time’ the little hill of Calvary becomes the Ararat whereon it rests in the midst 


of the surges of guilt and ruin that guagia greedily the poriahing ence 
Adam.”—pp. 402, 403. 


LIBRARIES. 


1. Theological Library.— History of the Church in Scotland. By the Rev. M. 
Russell, LL.D. Vol. I. Rivingtons. 


Quire excellent; but we await the second volume, not without a lively interest 


and expectation. 


2. Scripture Biography. By the Rev. Mr. Evans, Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, &c. &e. Rivingtons. 

Mr, Evans has produced an interesting and excellent book, which, however 

wants the recommendation of a judicious title. In any other matter, except 
religion, when a man provides us a rich addition to our intellectual banquet, we 
should hardly claim a right to quarrel with him for the name which he affixes 
to his dish; but Scripture Biography may convey the idea of some modern 
diluted edition of the beautiful narratives of the Bible, written by a person who 
fancies that his stories will be more attractive, as well as more intelligible to the 
young and ignorant, than those of Moses and the Evangelists. We were glad to 
find that there is nothing of this sort in Mr. Evans. His style is, perhaps, some- 
times, deficient in elegance and precision; but his peculiarities are far from 
unpleasing, being those of a man of great originality and deep reflection, well 
read in the Bible and in the human heart, and more accustomed to draw from 
his own resources than to borrow the notions of others. Among the many 
beauties of the book we might notice his remarks on Adam's perfection, tempta- 
tion, and dread of death (12, 14, 18), the state of mind induced by long continued 
sin (30), the instruction to be derived from the grant of animal food (39), also 
from the meeting of Abraham and Melchisedec (65, 66), the renewed mercies 
of God to his servants according to their necessities (76, 77), the true doctrine of 
faith and works (84, 85), the evil tendency of field sports (91), parental misma- 
nagement (95), the influence of domestic regulations upon society (98), the 
character of Esau (106—108), the difference between a holy and an instinctive 
love (114), the affection we ought to bear to the church of God (123), the too 
prevalent love of novelty even in religion (143), the dangerous influence of the 
imagination in spiritual things (148, 149), the danger of the first step as shown 
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in Solomon's case (156, &c.), the simile on wisdom (162), the definition of expe- 
diency (193), the mistake of Peter (232—234), a remark on writing the liyes of 
saints (275), false views of duty exemplified in Demas (285), his character as a 
warning (289, 290), observations on Felix (309 to the end). Among the ble- 
mishes, for of course a critic must find blemishes, we might mention some occa- 
sional instances of the fault into which writers of Scripture Biography are, as he 
states, apt to be betrayed—namely, that of inferring and imagining too much. 


CHRISTIAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY. 


1, Memoirs of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. 
2. Life of the Rev. David Brainerd, Seeley and Sons. 


We have here two numbers of the same work, which is, as to its materials, care- 
fully selected, as well as beautifully printed, and published at a very moderate 
price, Neither of them pretends to be an original production; the one being a 
re-publication, with some slight retrenchment, of Dr. Pearson's well-known 
account; the other being a compilation, by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, from the ma- 
terials of President Edwards. An instructive comparison might be drawn between 
Buchanan and Brainerd themselves; but we have only space to remark that,— 
although there are points of doctrine and conduct connected with both, to which, 
on the score of prudence, we might object; still no one can read either the 
labours of the former in our eastern empire, or the toils and privations of the 
latter among the Indians of North America, ‘without having his own piety 
warmed and exalted. 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, XVI. 


Lives of Eminent Zoologists from Aristotle to Linnaeus. By W. Maggillivray, 
A.M. 
Tuz whole volume evinces much industry and skill, more particularly the 
Memoir of Linnzus, which occupies the latter half of it. We were peculiarly 
struck with the account of the early travels of this celebrated naturalist in some 
of the bleakest and most inhospitable tracts of the North; where there was no 
being to afford him information and companionship, or even food and shelter, 
except the pastor or curate of the barren spot; nor could we help thinking, as 
we read, of the humanizing influence and social blessing of Christianity, so often 
unobtrusively presented to us in ways of which we had taken no previous thought. 


THE SACRED CLASSICS, PART VIII. TO XU. 


Tuts rapid succession of publications quite outstrips the march of our criticism. 
We have spoken freely of some features in the design; but we must say that it is 
followed up with a spirit which deserves success, and, we believe, commands it. 
The preliminary treatises are uniformly well written, and we should say, that the 
works are chosen with learning and judgment; always excepting the Lyrical 
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Pieces of Dr. Watts, which we cannot praise, although introduced with a Memoir 
by Southey. 


The Biblical Cabinet, or Hermeneutical, Exegetical, and Philological Library.— 
Planck's Introduction to Sacred Philology and Interpretation. Edinburgh : 
Thomas Clark, 33, George Street. 


We know not, whether such a series of works is likely to be popular in Great 
Britain ; but we are sure that it ought to be. The absurd attempts which are 
now being made, to disparage critical and philological studies, as applied to the 
Bible, and separate the spirit of practical Christianity from the science of theo- 
logy, might merely excite contempt, or compassion, if they were not so calcu- 
lated to do mischief;—to destroy that soundness of piety, which can only rest 
on the basis of knowledge, and engender that fanatical bigotry, which is the 
sure offspring of ignorance, and which must in the end expose religion to the 
sneers of the unbeliever. Are matters, then, to be left to mere chance or caprice, 
where a slight difference of interpretation may lead to essential differences of 
faith—-where a doctrine may hang upon the insertion or omission of an article, 
and where even a change of punctuation may be a thing of vital importance ? 
The present volume of the “ Biblical Cabinet’ is a translation—executed in 
America by Professor Turner, and imported into England by the advice of Mr. 
Hartwell Horne,—of a part of Dr. Planck's General Introduction to Theo- 
logical Literature. We should have rejoiced, if some other portions had been 
also translated; but we must be thankful for what we have received. The 
original work, although written some forty years ago, has been rendered highly 
valuable to our days by the notes and slight adaptations of the translator. 
Like most other productions, it may not be entitled to unqualified praise; but 
as to the “ Laws of Interpretation” it may be consulted with great advantage ; 
and, again, as to another subject, the most delicate and difficult, perhaps, in the 


whole range of theological inquiry, namely, the legitimate use and extent of 
the principle of “ Accommodation.” 


MEMOIRS AND REMAINS. 


1. Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. By William 
Roberts, Esq. Seeley and Sons. 
Wirnovrt being at all the prodigy, which a coterie of admirers would have 
made her, Mrs Hannah More was a very clever woman, and, on the whole, a 
very excellent woman. She did good in her generation both by her writings and 
her example. Let her labours for the poor, and her exertions in the cause of 
religious education, throw into the shade some few awkward circumstances of 
her earlier life, which might not be so entirely to her credit. She was also a 
very fortunate woman. She “ flourished” just at the period most favourable for 
her reputation and her powers; just at the period, when a person of her taste 
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and talents was calculated to flourish. She began her career, when a graceful 
elegance of style could be accepted with gratitude from a lady, without much 
of strength or depth; before the blaze of female genius, which has since bright- 
ened over England and France, was visible above the horizon; and while any 
body, who could string smooth verses together, was, ‘ by courtesy of England,” 
exalted into a poet. 

The catalogue of Hannah More’s inconsistencies might form a curious chapter 
in her history, if it were written with a faithful pen; but, alas, who knows not 
that the faults of the amiable, and the vanities of the devout, might constitute 
a long supplement to the “ fears of the brave, and follies of the wise?” There 
are occasionally some curious compromises ;— some attempted distinctions with- 
out a diflerence,—which put us forcibly in mind of a notification lately inserted 
in the Newspapers, wherein the advertiser proposes to “ teach the Terpsychorean 
exercises to serious persons, whose principles are too strict to allow of dancing.” 
And when we see her, at once launching forth strictures “ on the manners of the 
great,” and anxious to receive their incense,—at once keeping up an evangelical 
correspondence with John Newton,—whose letters, by the way, are about the 
most valuable in the collection,—and exchanging fashionable sentimentalities 
and flippancies with Horace Walpole ;—at once decrying the orthodox clergy- 
men of the Establishment as too cold for the temperament of her spiritual zeal, 
and clinging with extravagant fondness to Garrick and his memory,—at once 
writing plays for the stage, and too pious herself to go and see them performed, 
at once abjuring the madness of political strife, and yet saying, when the 
Catholic claims were in agitation, ‘“ I did not expect to see the king sur- 
rounded by a half Protestant ministry; had it been Turkish and Jewish, I 
might have put up with it!”—at once composing Sacred Dramas, in which reli- 
gious fiction must of necessity be mixed with religious truth, and declaring 
‘‘ her strong objection tothe application of consecrated words and phrases to fami- 
liar things; such as the “ Great Unknown”—Resurrection men—the Ascension 
of a balloon ;—even the Redemption of the land tax; the Salvation of the country ; 
the Christening of a ship,” &c. vol. iv. p. 206.—when we read these things, we 
can only say, “ Poor human nature, what art thou at the best.” 

The work before us contains some interesting portions ; but it is three times too 
big. Four thick volumes of the Memoirs and Correspondence of Hannah More 
—a great part, too, of the correspondence made up of laudatory epistles on the 
successive appearance of her numerous publications ;—as if the world had not 
more important business on its hands than to read the pretty sentences, in which 
respectable people pay court to one another with the assistance of the Post- 
Office! Among the writers, it is true, are eminent scholars, divines, bishops, 
ministers, princesses, and royal dukes; but the majority of their letters, never- 
theless, being merely panegyrical, complimentary, and adulatory, ought long 
ago to have lighted the fires at Barley Wood ; or at least have been safely depo- 
sited and entombed in its archives. Mr. Roberts, the compiler of the Memoir, 
appears, we are sorry to observe, to have become a very distinguished twaddler ; 
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and to fancy that he can attain richness and effectiveness of composition, just in 
proportion as he departs from brevity and simplicity. The following short ex- 
tracts will sufficiently explain what we mean; and may at the same time afford 
a treat to the superlative admirers of superlatively fine writing. “‘ We have now 
attended Miss More to the threshold of active life and general society, to the 
portal of that tumultuous mart where the busy clamour of interest, emulation, 
and vanity assail the ear and bewilder the senses—to that stage in the progress 
of ardent inexperience where the blooming speculations of hope and faney are 
to be exchanged for vulgar verities.”—-Vol. i. p. 36. 

“ About this time, 1799, the ‘ Strictures on Female Education’ issued from 
the pen of Hannah More ; her third ethical publication in prose, and one of 
the most powerful pieces of her artillery, from whose calibre were sent those 
bolts which shattered the towers and arsenals of fashionable abuses and follies.” 
Vol. iii. p. 65. 

“ We have thus caught and imprisoned some fugitive vapours of her fine mind, 
as they rose and played in the corruscations of her returning health and spirits, 
with the freshness of the morning of her existence, when her elastic thoughts 


first woke upon the scene of her future eminence and the world’s realities and 
excitements.”’—Vol. iv. p. 206. 


A srocrarny could hardly fail to be attractive, which has for its subject the 

lamented Reginald Heber—a man of peculiarly fine mind, of eminent attain- 

ments, and of earnest piety, who was cut off by the mysterious hand of an in- 

scrutable Providence in the prime of life and the mid career of usefulness. His 

sun, indeed, has gone down in its meridian,—but so strong a light has incircled | 
his memory, that we could scarcely expect any large accession to be made to it 

by the present, not unskilful or unworthy, compilation. 


3. Remains of J. F. Longmire, with a Memoir. London. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 


Tuts volume is far more interesting than the generality of such tributes to the 
memory of the departed. The memoir is able as well as affectionate. For us 
it has a peculiar charm, as it breathes of Oxford,—giving an account of its pre- 
sent state, and vividly representing the kindness and diligence of its tutors. Of 
the Remains, the essays are, we think, the best part: they are really clever 
and display a philosophical bent of mind. Mr. Greswell was right in saying 
that metaphysics were the late Mr. Longmire’s forte. For so young a man he 
evinces a great command of ideas and language in that wide domain of ontology 
which is now so little cultivated in England. The following account of his tastes 
and intentions contains a hint which may deserve consideration: —‘ The subject 
on which he was most anxious to enter, was the application of metaphysics to 
religion: believing, as he did, that all genuine science must be in perfect ac- 
cordance with Scriptural truths, it appeared to him that much might yet be 
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done to evince their connection, and he had already begun in his mind to pursue 
an independent line of reasoning on the subject. Besides this, he expressed a 
desire to engage in the composition of a work on ethics, which he thought was 
still a desideratum.’”—p. 78. Many of the verses are sweet and pretty; but on 
the whole they seem to exhibit feeling rather than power; and do not exceed, 
although they may touch, the average standard of Oxford prize poems, 


4. Memoirs of the Rev.W. H. Angas. By the Rev. F, A, Cox, LL.D, Londen. 
Thomas Ward and Co. 


How strangely misplaced in such a publication is the historical notice of the 
House of Angus, with an account of the change in the manner of spelling the 
name! What have these worldly vanities to do with the memoirs of a Christian 
labourer—‘ an ordained missionary to sea-faring men?’’ Of missions, by the 
way, and sea-faring men, there is but little in the book; but there are some 
rather interesting particulars interspersed relative to the Baptists and their 
churches in various lands, At the end is subjoined a collection of nautical 
aphorisms, some clever, some in very bad taste. 


SERMONS, CHARGES, AND OTHER WORKS OF PRACTICAL DIVINITY. 


1. A Course of Sermons for the Year. By the Rev. Charles Girdleston, Vicar 
of Sedgley, Rivingtons. 

Tue substance of these discourses is excellent; not so much from any peculiar 
depth of theology, which their nature did not require, as from their eminent 
soundness and spirituality. ‘The style,—impressive, sententious, plain, familiar, , 
quick, anda broken into short sentences,—is well suited to any congregation er — 
any domestic circle. The chief characteristics of the work are earnest piety 
and simple strength of diction; but the contents are so various, that we are 
quite unable to give an analysis of the sixty sermons which the two volumes 
contain. 


2. Memoir of the Life, and a Selection from the Letters of the late Rev. Henry 
Venn. Hatchard and Son. 


3. Miscellaneous Sermons of the Rev. Francis Close. Vol. 11. Hatchard and 
Son. 


We put these two books together ; because the one, which contains the memoir 
of the elder Venn, and also notices of several of his fellow-labourers, presents a 
vivid and trust-worthy account of the rise and progress of the present evange- 
lical school in the Church of England: the other gives, in a series of sermons, 
a faithful exposition, we believe, of the doctrines of the same school. In this 
point of view, the volumes appear to us so interesting, that we shall probably re- 
turn to a more detailed consideration of them in conjunction with other publica- 
tions of the same class. 
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: i 4. The Corner Stone, or a Familiar Illustration of the Principles of Christian 
4 Truth. By Jacob Abbott. Seeley and Sons. 

Gt An English reprint of a volume, by the author of the “ Young Christian,” and 

eee intended as a sequel and counterpart to that work, which has already been in- 
: i troduced to religious readers in England, under the auspices of Mr. Cunningham, 
ptr and treated with distinguished favour. ‘‘ The Corner Stone” is written, not with 
‘ at any conspicuous force of logic or closeness of connection, but with an eloquence 
4 i of feeling which may recommend it to the heart. Contented to award this 
Ket praise, we will not be tempted to discuss doctrines by a production which makes 
: Ps 4 no pretension to be elaborate and argumentative. There is a preface by Dr. J. 
| bi 4 Pye Smith, in which that learned man—to whom we would willingly say “ qualis 
| cum sis, ulinam nosler esses,” —is wise enough to speak about “the inseparable, 

ee domain of theology and religion.” 

ay 5. Griffith's Spiritual Life. Cadell and Co. 

3 i Wirnovt entering into contested minutia, we would say of this volume, that the 


ass pathos and unction of piety with which it is written might touch the levity of 
1 d the careless, while it cannot but affect, with the highest gratification minds 
tin attuned to its perusal by Christian habits and dispositions. 


6. Lectures in Defence of the Church. By Samuel James Allen, M.A. Ri- 
vingtons. 

7. Ecclesiastical Establishments not inconsistent with Christianity. Second Part. 
By William Hull. 

Born these defences of the Church are good in their way. Mr. Allen’s is much _ 

the longer and more elaborate: The other has, perhaps, more pith and point. 

Mr. Hull is a clever man, who writes good, forcible, sterling English. As far 

as this pamphlet goes, there is hardly a word in which we do no agree with him ; 

and there are many pages which, if we had room, we should be glad to quote. 


8. Appleyard's Lectures on the Liturgy. Hatchard and Son. 


We can safely recommend these Lectures, as short, easy, and judicious ; and 
sometimes rising to an unaffected earnestness and vigour of expression. 


9, The Sacrament of Baptism considered and explained. By the Rev. Henry 
Hake. Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
A sounp plain practical treatise, in a cheap form, upon avery important subject. 


10. A Help to Self Knowledge. By the Rev. Robert Yorke, A.M. 
A rious, though brief and and not very profound, manual; simple and useful. 
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11. Divine» Breathings ; or a Pious Soul thirsting after Christ. London. 
Ward. & Co. 

Tue worst part of this little book is its affected title. There are many things in 

its contents which cannot be read without pleasure and edification. 


12. Essay on the Habitual Exercise of Love to God, considered as a Preparation 
Sor Heaven. By Joseph John Gurney. London. Seeley & Burnside. 

Tue subjects treated by Mr. Gurney are such as can never be matter of contem- 

plation too frequent or too intense. The manner in which he deals with them 


both shows that he feels their importance, and is calculated to inspire a similar 
feeling in the mind of his readers. 


13. The Shepherd and his Flock. A new edition, considerably enlarged. . 


Thomas Ward & Co. 
Ir we rightly understand the preface, it informs us that “ the last edition of this 
work was the thirtieth, and that more than 100,000 copies have been circulated.” 
In the present endeavour we are told, “ the pictorial representation is consider- 
ably augmented and improved,” (what in the world must it have been before ?) 
“the subject entirely re-arranged, re-written, and greatly amplified; and the 
most befitting form and style have been selected for it.” Accordingly, “ the 
golden crook, leaning against the Shepherd’s shoulder, represents the Gospel of 
Christ.” “ That Lamb in the Shepherd’s bosom,” continued Mr. Smith, resuming 
his subject, “ represents a sinner just born again ;” with much more in the same 
strain. We must confess that these allegorical delineations, unless done. with 


the most consummate skill, are not at all to our taste; and even then, perhaps, . 


they are of very questionable utility. 


Charge of the Bishop of Lincoln to the Clergy of his Diocese. 


Ir is rather a recommendation than an objection, that a large proportion of this ° 


excellent address has a peculiar reference to the bishop's own diocese. The 
whole, we need hardly add, is impregnated with sterling piety, unaffected wisdom, 
and genuine moderation. In comparing the two charges, it is strange that we 
find little real difference between the expressed opinion of the Bishop of Lincoln 
and the Bishop of Chichester; if we may judge from his lordship’s charge to the 
Archdeaconry ; to which are added some very useful directions to candidates for 
holy orders. 

We can only afford a general notice of commendation, although it is poor and 
scanty justice, to the Bishop of Derry’s eloquent sermon in aid of the “ Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear ;” to the sound and able charge of Archdeacon 
Hodgson ; and to the visitation sermons of Mr. Spencer Cobbold and Mr. C. H. 
Lutwidge. This latter, however, we must confess, reminds us how difficult a 
thing it is for a young incumbent to advise his clerical brethren, without having 
at once the appearance of apprehension and conceit. It wouid be a more delicate 
task to give, without offence, a fair character of Mr. Peter Hall’s two sermons 
on ‘present and complete salvation in the Son of God,” where, by way of 
example, we find such equivocal sentences as the following : “ By the same Spirit 
God begets the Sinner, and he is born to a new and Spiritual Life.” There are 
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also sermons by other writers of the same school, which we cannot stop to parti- 
cularize. Most of all, however, do we regret that we must pass over the admira- 
ble discourse, with its valuable notes, by the Bishop of Barbados, in behalf of 
the two sister societies, for the Promotion cf Christian Knowledge, and for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


PAMPHLETS AND MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTIONS BEARING UPON 
RELIGION. 

A Letter to the Bishop of London on the Present State of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, &c. Rivingtons. 

Tue object of this temperate and well-written address is to recommend the 
institution of district and subordinate committees in the metropolis and the 
suburbs, as in other parts of the kingdom; and to show that “a machinery is 
still required, which shall combine the objects of a great Society, providing for 
the demands of the whole British Empire, with those of a metropolitan associa- 
tion, designed to pervade the capital with its local benefits.” As we have no 
doubt that the suggestion will meet with due attention, we shall not now offer 
any opinion as to its practicability or impracticability, its necessity or its 
superfluousness, 


A Case of Clerical Oppression, 5c.” imputed to the Beresford Family. By Rev. 
Thomas A. Lyons, A.M. Ridgway and Sons. 

We should feel more compassion for Mr. Lyons, if his pamphlet had been 
written in a more temperate and charitable spirit. The facts, after all, lie in a 
very small compass. The incumbent and the curate differ as to a matter of 
parochial administration. They cannot work comfortably together. One must 
go. If one, which? This we say, as between man and man :—on other points - 
of ecclesiastical discipline which are involved, we have no space to enter. 


A Remonstrance addressed to the Lord Bishop of London. Bya Member of the 
Church of England. Ridgway and Sons, 

Tne subject of this remonstrance—which is sharp but not disrespectful—is the 
panegyric passed by the Bishop of London, in a note appended to his late 
Charge, upon a pamphlet signed L. S. E. qualified, however, by the remark 
that it was “ set forth with a little too much warmth of invective against the 
Dissenters.” We have ourselves had occasion to animadvert upon another 
effusion of Mr. Gathercole, alias L. S. E.; and it is but fair to say, that, al- 
though the letters are, in some parts, intemperate enough, they are, on the whole, 
mere milk and water, in comparison with the speech, 

The Eton Question reconsidered. By an Etonian, A. J. Valpy. 

A Pamruter somewhat too discursive, but cleverly and elegantly written, on a 
matter which forms a branch of that vast subject, the importtance of which can- 


not be too highly estimated, namely, the education of the higher and middle 
classes of the country. 
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The Oriental Annual, Se. for 1835. Bull and Churton. 


A sgautirut work, superior, we think, both in the plates and the letter-press 
to its predecessor of last year. 


1. Bagster on Bees. With a Description of the Ladies’ Safety Hive. Tlustrated 
by Forty Wood Engravings. 

2. Spiritual Honey from Natural Hives. Samuel Bagster. London. 

Tue former of these works—which have reached us together—relates to the 
natural history and proper management of bees; the other is, as it were, an 
improvement of the subject to spiritual purposes; and was first introduced to 
public notice by the Rev. Samuel Purchas almost two centuries ago, Each is 
interesting and even entertaining in its way. 


SACRED POETRY. 


Verses for Pilgrims. By the Rev. C, T, Yorke, Rector of Shenfield, Essex. 
William Crofts, Chancery Lane. 

War is this little volume called “ Verses for Pilgrims,” and why separated into 
four quaint and fantastical divisions? It has few pretensions to vigorous origi- 
nality of thought, or accuracy of rhyme, or polished elegance of diction; but it 
breathes a spirit of devotion, and seems written from the heart. Some portions, 
if they have not much of the Pindaric fire, may boast of a more than Pindaric 
obscurity. 

In this place, we ought also to return thanks for a Pocket-book called “ The 
Family Almanack ;” which contains some pretty verses under the very affected 
title of “ Daily Manna.” 


Our intended strictures tipon some Psalms and Hymns, which are used in 
certain Churches and Chapels, and circulated, we believe, with a wide distribution, 


we are once more under the necessity of postponing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORKS, 

Here—for we must not digress to praise such works as “ Switzerland, by Dr. 
Beattie and Mr. Bartlett”—we can only mention once more the Illustrations of 
the Bible, which have been so often a theme for our eulogium. Nor must we 
fail to note the labours of a man, who deserves every encouragement:—we 
mean Mr. Mimpriss, whose pictorial and skeleton charts can hardly fail to be 
acceptable to all who read and love the Bible—whether teachers or learners, 
whether young or old. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
The Literary and Theological Review, conducted by Leonard Woods, jun. New 
York, 
We mention this work because, in point of fact, it is not so much a review as a 
collection of literary and theological dissertations. Whether it is popular, or too 
theoretical to be popular, we cannot say; perhaps, it would be more useful as-an 
emanation from the press, if it wore less the appearance of the pulpit. But it 
contains papers of considerable merit and interest; it enters deeply into the phi- 
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sophy, so to speak, of Christian theology; and, on the whole, it may be regarded 
as a favourable specimen of the workings of American mind and the state of 
American knowledge. 

By the way, it is very creditable to the American press that it supports two 
respectable periodicals which have for their express and almost exclusive object 
the inculcation of peace. They are called “‘ The American Advocate of Peace” 
and “ The Calumet.” | 

In speaking, however, of American literature, and more especially of American 
theology, we cannot help giving one friendly caution to authors and editors on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It is matter neither of surprise nor of blame, that * 
American clergymen should enrich their style from the exhaustless treasure- 
house of our English theology; and, in many cases, they could do nothing better 
than adapt to their congregations the glorious works of our old divines. But 
then these borrowed beauties should not be printed as the original lucubrations 
of Transatlantic writers; and, least of all, should they be sent over, as such, to 
England, where we cannot but smile at the importation and re-appearance of our 
old friend with scarcely so much as a new face. One example will explain what 
we mean; and we therefore shall only recur to Dr. Wharton’s Remains. It 
would be a poor triumph to set the passages side by side ;—but, if Bishop Doane 
will do us the honour of collating and comparing at our request, he will see that 
the Sermon, inserted among those of Dr. Wharton, on “ The Uncertainty of 
Life,” is merely a transcript, of course somewhat curtailed, of two magnificent 
discourses by Isaac Barrow on “ The Danger and Mischief of delaying Re- 
pentance.” In fact, although the texts are different, and Dr. Wharton has put 
a few words at the beginning and the end, the sermons are actually the same. 
By the way, Dr. Dibdin has admitted into the “ Sunday Library,” a discourse 
by Bishop Hobart, which is also little more than these very sermons of Dr. 
Barrow, with the matter somewhat transposed, altered, and abridged. In. the 
present case, we would not impute even a shadow of moral obliquity; nor, in 
truth, is there any thing but a natural and venial mistake. The Sermons were 
published after the author's death by a most able and intelligent editor, who has 
merely fallen into one of those slips and oversights to which all men are liable. 
May our own be forgiven! Still it is well for American writers to know that 
there is some peril in yielding to a temptation which it must be most difficult 
to resist. We know of many more gigantic and culpable plagiarisms: much 
nearer home. 

There are still many other publications before us, worthy of mention and re- 
commendation, such as the new edition of “ The Governor,” by Sir T. Elyot, 
and Mr. H. N. Coleridge's “ Observations on the Classic Poets.” But we have 
no room to say more ;—only we cannot close our present number without wishing, 
in the good old fashion, that, by the tutelary blessing of Providence, the year. on 
which we are now entering may be a happy new year for ourselves and for our 


country, and that the events whish in dt 
the good of mankind. 
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